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PREFACE 

/ 

. I have divided the preface into two parts. The first part consists 
' of general observations; the second part treats of matters 
pertaining to this volume. 

(A) No book serves any useful purpose if .it does not contain 

anything novel in any branch of knowledge. The novelty can be 
of two kinds:— (1) New ideas and new facts unthought of and 
unpublished hitherto; and (2) Old facts given a new interpretation. 
As the book bristles with novelties of both kinds, a heavy shower 
of criticism, favourable and unfavourable is only natural. Anti- 
cipating this, I have already explained and answered many of 
them in the preface to vol. I. Some more explanations are 
given below. 

Some critics have said that only those pieces of evidence 
;are. given in the book, which supports the theory or conclusion 
' arrived at by me, and that those going against it are eschewed. 

I agree that the method of stating pieces of evidence of both 
kinds is more- preferable to the one adopted by me; but it 
remains to be stated, that in doing so, the size of the book would 
be much greater than it is at present. The present size is not 
small. Again, that method is more suitable to a treatise on one 
particular point, but would rather be unsuitable to a book on 
history, which is expected to be a connected, concise and consis- 
tent narration of facts, ^ with due attention to causes and effects. 
;Eyidence to the contrary is not wholly debarred from this book. 
As instances, I draw the readers’s attention to (1) The dynastic 
list of the kings of Avanti, vol. I (2) Which Udayan died 
without a son, vol. I (3) The family and race of Chandragupta, 
vol. II (4) Chandragupta’s relation with Nand IX, vol. II (5) Can 
' Chandragupta be identified with Sandrecottus ? vol. II etc. Those 
\vho hold the opinion that I have stated conclusions and theories, 
which are not properly supported by facts and figures, are quite 
welcome to disprove them, by arguments and evidence to the 
1 ■' 
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contrary. Little useful purpose will be served by merely denouncing 
things with which they do not agree. A sane person would either 
state evidence to the contrary and disprove them or would accept 
them as true. Again, I have adhered to the definition of history 
as given by Mr. Vincent Smith. " A body of history ' must be 
supported upon a skeleton of chronology and without chroriology 
history is impossible.” The book contains dynastic lists, chrono'^ 
logics and dates of events, wherever they are necessary. I, therefore, 
request my critics to go through these volumes in a spirit of 
dispassionate search of the truth, and not accuse me of any 
charges, unless they can advance reasons and solid pieces ' of 
evidence to prove them. 

A learned writer has said: — *‘The aim of history is to reve’al 
the truth. Only that history is real, which has truth as its basis. 
Its aim is realized only by strict conformity to truth. No nation 
can afford to forget history of this kind. Partiality destroys 
history.” Another writer has said: — “Aft impartial history of India 
is impossible without a thorough study of Jaina literature.” If we 
cast a glance at any book, non-Jaina in character, we shall nearly , 
always find, that it is crowded with praises of that particular 
religion. We would not mind them, as long as the term ‘historical^ 
is not foisted upon them. But a book on history contains truth, 
and nothing but the whole truth. Partiality to any religion is 
suicidal. Truth, as a Greek scholar has said, is as piercing as a 
sword; and it is absolutely impartial. I can assert with confidence, 
that I have written these volumes in strict conformity to this 
standard. If, in doing so, I have ojSended any one, the only way 
open to me, is to ask for forgiveness and to add that, no state* 
ment in these volumes is made, with a view to wound the feelings 
of any one. I am sure, that a cool and dispassionate reading of 
the book, will convince any one of this. 

It is a convention that the “Foreword” to a volume is written 
by a scholar of repute and fame; so that the writer' would enjoy 
some immunity from showers and attacks of criticisms from all 
sides. 1 had an inclination of the kind; but after a few unsuccessful 
efiorts, I thought it fit to do without it, and rested content with 



the idea that’ every novel theory was ’loaded with pieces of evidence 
supporting it. 

' " I have given names of authors, whom I have quoted and 
irom whom I had reasons to differ. I have to state that none 
of the names is quoted with a view to derision. I have differed 
from them with the intention of finding and establishing truth. 
If any writer finds anything, which he thinks rather discorteous 
about , him, I request him to forgive me, only as a beginner in 
writing books on history. 

(B) Preface in connection with the present volume: — 

In vbl. I, an account has been given of the sixteen kingdoms 
that existed in a[ncient India. Then were given the accounts of 
the Si^unaga and the Nanda dynasties that ruled over Magadh, 
the largest, the most powerful, and the' most important kingdom 
of those times. The present volume contains an account of the 
Mauryan dynasty. Most of the books concerned with ancient 
India contains accounts of this dynasty. Several of them are 
deyoted , solely to an account of it. Many of them, however, 
-re-iterate the same material in different forms and many others 
are little more than conglomerations of legends and anecdotes 
about it, The present volume, as the reader will find, gives a 
connected and cpnsistent account of the dynasty and contains 
much noye^ material and many new theories. 

, The faith, that the Mauryan kings followed, exerted very 
great influence upon their policies, and was not without its reper- 
cussions, in every field of activity. No historian can afford to 
leave this out, in an account of the dynasty. In fact, many things 
cojnnected with the dynasty, can be understood in their true 
perspective only, if we devote proper attention to it. 

It is a general belief that Chandragupta was a Jain, Bindusur 
a follower of the Vedic religion, and Asoka a Buddhist. As the 
gospel of the Vedic religion is said to have been revealed by 
the Almighty himself, we cannot trace it to a human founder 
and give his, account, but Buddhism was founded by Buddlia, 
and Jainism was revivified in those times by Mahiivir. Hence 
their accounts and nifluence exerted by them over the people of 



those times, are given their due place in the book. Here is not 
a place for the discussion of the doctrines or philosophies preached 
and propounded by them. I have therefore rested content with 
giving an account of the social and political changes wrought by 
their personal influences and by the doctrines preached by them* 

To any student of ancient Indian history, the rock and pillar 
edicts serve as irrefutable and absolutely reliable pieces of evidence. 
The kings of the Mauryan dynasty were authors of the most of 
such edicts, that are found to-day. Several* books solely devoted 
to them have been published. Their contribution to the cogent 
formation of ancient history of In^a is invaluable, as also of the 
coins. Most of the writers on the Mauryan dynasty have not 
given any account of the coins, because none <were found that 
could be connected with it. I followed the same plan at the first; 
further research, however, convinced me that the dynasty had its 
own coins. So I have given an account of such coins in the 
present volume. 

The reader will find, that the accounts of coins and of the 
two religious prophets, Mahavir and Buddha, have been interwoven 
with the accounts of the Maurya kings, as they really were in 
those limes. The family name of the first disciple of Mahavir was 
Gautam. Buddha has also been known as Gautam. Writers on 
Indian history committed the mistake of taking them to have been 
the names of one and the same individual, due to this similarity 
of names. Most of them, thus misguided, came to the conclusion 
that Jainism was merely a branch of Buddhism. Later on, how- 
ever, this misunderstanding was clarified and the two Gautams 
were taken as representatives of two different religions, which were 
independent of each other. Further research has made me come 
to the conclusion that Buddhism was a branch of Jainism. Its 
founder was first a Jaina monk; finding, however, it very difficult 
to practise all the rules and regulations of the Jaina order, he 
left it and founded his own faith, which is comprised of the phi- 
losophy and doctrines of Jainism with a few changes here and 
there. All the pieces of evidence supporting this theory have been, 
given and explained in details in the book. Several signs on the 



coins, originally" connected with Jainism, were misinterpreted as 
^longing to Buddhism, due to similarity between the two. All 
these signs have been proved as belonging to Jainism in the book 
and the problem has been discussed in details, with numerous 
proofs supporting the theory. 

Two chapters in the book have been devoted to an account 
, of the coins. The first of them contains general information on 
the coins, and the second gives a detailed account of every coin 
with historical conclusions to be deduced from them. The inter- 
pretations of other writers are also given side by side with, my 
own interpretations, in order that the reader may be able to 
pompare and contrast them and draw his own conclusions. It 
remains to be stated here, that very few publications have been 
put ah, out Indian coins of very ancient times. Only three or four 
books are known to me, dealing with the' coins of the time with 
which we are concerned. Extracts from them and opinions of 
their writers are^iven in the book. All the coins connected with 
the period are described in the volume. I hope that, the reader 
will find these chapters on coins very interesting. 

No reader need labour under the erroneous conception that 
I am partial towards Jainism and that I have dwelt largely upon 
it at the cost of other faiths. As I have already stated in the 
preface to vol. I, I have come to the conclusion, based on solid 
pieces of evidence, that all the principal kings of India, right from 
the 10th century B. C. to the times of the Mauryas, were follow- 
ers of Jainism. All my subsequent researches into rock-edicts, 
coins and a study of the books of the scholars belonging to other 
faiths, have convinced me, all the more of the truth of the theory. 
In propounding this theory, I have no ulterior motive except the 
search for and establishment of truth, which is the duty and 
goal of a historian. Even the Mohan-ja-dero excavations, which 
represent the civilization of nearly 2500 years ago, reveal that 
Jaina religion and culture prevailed during those times. The seals 
and coins excavated from its ruins have convinced the archeolo- 
gical experts of this truth. { A paragraph is given about Mohan- 
ja-^ero at the end of Chapter II). 
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Now I turn to other details in the bookt — 

i 

(1) Hitherto, it", has been a commonly accepted belief among 

the scholars, that Asoka and Priyadariin were names of the same 
individual. Hence those edicts and other relics which really go 
to the credit of Priyadarsin, have been mistakenly ascribed to 
Asoka. Hence the edicts — ^large and small — and the relics, which 
have astonished the whole world and which were really erected 
by Priyadarsin, a staunch follower pf Jainism, have been ascribed 
to Buddhism, because* Asoka was a Buddhist. I have prove, d the 
fact that Asoka and Priyadarsin were different kings and that 
all the rock and pillar edicts and the other relics are connected ~ 
with Priyadarsin and consequently with Jainism. As far as Jains 
are concerned, they will find that some of the places of Jaina ^ 
pilgrimage have been hitherto unknown to them, because they had 
been taken to be connected with Buddhism. , > * ^ 

t 

(2) Scholars have identified Sandrecottus with Chandragupta. • 
I have proved that it was not so and that Sandrecottus can be 
identified with Asoka. In doing so, I have quoted an extract from 
Strabo’s diary, and have shown how and where, it has been mis- 
interpreted. When once we accept the conclusion that Sandrecottus 
was Asoka, several anomalies in the episodes in his life which 
have been described in the :Buddhist books, and which rather 
falsify and go against the statements ^iven in his own rock-edicts, 
at once disappear, and his life is clarified of all such contradictory ' 
details and conflicting opinions. Some of these anomalies are 
given below; —(a) Asoka changed his faith before his cororiation 
ceremony was performed; while it is stated in the rock— edicts 
that he changed his faith 3 to 9 years after his annointment. 
(b) He massacred his queen and numerous ■ other persons, and 
started the cruel institution named *‘Narkalay;” the edicts, on the 
other hand, credit him with love and kindness towards all mankinds 
These are merely 'two of the many instances. All these^'anomalies 

would automatically disappear, if it is accepted that Sandrecottus 
was Asoka. 

(3) The author of Arthasastra, and prime-minister of 
Chandragupta has been given many names*. — Chauakya, Chariikya, 


Kautilp, Kutilya,' and others. All these are false . names. The 
‘ dates ' and the places of his birth and death and the conditions 
prevailing during his times, have been included in the book. . 

, ^ ' (4) New light is. thrown on the life of Bindusar and dark 
, clouds of false theories which surrounded him, have been dispelled. 

(5) A clear account of the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
together with, the political 'condition of the territory subdued by 
■ him ' and the rule of his generals over it, has been given. A 
separate chapter is devoted to this account. No book on Indian 

history has dealt with this subject. 

/ 

Part ‘III ends here.^ Part IV consists of the accounts of 
Asoka and .Priyadarsin. 

, ’ ^ (1) To prove that Asoka and Priyadarsin were different 
. individuals, their dates , have been fixed, based on the authority 
of Buddhist books and the dates of other contemporary kings. 
These things are very briefly discussed in this volume. For more 
details, the reader is to refer to my “Life of Priyadarsin.” 

. (2) After this fixing of the dates, a connected account is 

given of ' Asoka’s life, together with necessary details of the faith 
that he' followed; hence the position has also been clarified. 

(3) Thus, when Asoka’s account has been clearly given and 
the episodes connected with him' are thus sifted, we are in a 
' position to present clearly and cogently an account of Priyadarsin. 
The' extent of his territory, the policy of administration adopted 
by him. His relations with foreigners, his love for and devotion 
to his faith, have all been clearly described in three full chapters. 

, (4) The first of these chapters is connected with his personal 

, affairs. An account is given of his queens, his children, his con- 
quest tour and of many other interesting things. How he subdued 
Tibet, Khotan and central Asia, why the Chinese wall was built 
, all these things have been described in this chapter. 

(5) The second chapter contains an account of his previous 
birth and its significance with relation to his life. After his coming 
' to know of his former birth, he began to be very strongly inclined 
, towards religious "^eeds like, sending missionaries in every part 
,of the country, in and out of India, erecting rock and pillar edicts, 


and taldng part into every activity conducive to the general welfare 
of humanity. 

(6) His empire is described in the last chapter.- An account 
is given of his administrative policy. He had divided his eihpire 
into nearly two dozen provinces and had appointed governors 
over every one of them. Short accounts have also been given of 
these governors and of the provinces under them. Then follows 
an account of his monuments, specially of his rock and pillar 
edicts, Stupas and Colossal figures. It is a wonder that all the 
books on history are quite silent on the last two items. Eventually 
he has been compared with emperors, like Charlamaigne, ' Caesar, 
Napoleon, Akbar, Jesus, Buddha, Aristotle and Bacon, and it has 
been established that there was such a harmonious union of the 
qualities of all of them in him, that none of them can stand 
comparison with him, though some of them may surpass him in 
a single virtue. Then is discussed the problem whether the eastern 
(Indian) civilization conquered the western or vice versa. 

The next chapter is devoted to the discussion of the causes 
that led to the sudden and catastrophic decline and fall of the 
Mauryan empire. Then, as usual, is given an account of the extent 
of the territory of every Mauryan king. ' « 

At the beginning of every chapter is given a synopsis of the 
contents of that chapter. Every point discussed is indicated by a 
title at its beginning. At the top of every page is given the title 
indicating the matter discussed' in it. 

The book is divided into four volumes, of which the- present 
volume is the most important, due to the following causes* — (1) 
It contains a detailed account of all the coins connected with 
the time with which we are concerned. (2) A^oka and Priyadat- 
sin have been proved to have been different individuals and all 
the rock and pillar edicts, the gigantic idols and many other 
relics, which have been mistakenly ascribed to Buddhism, have 
been proved to be connected with Priyadarsin, and so, with Jain- 
ism, (3) The theory of identifying Sandrecottus with Chandfagupfa 
has been disproved. Several misapprehensions about the birth, 
date, the birth-place and the various names of the author of Artha* 


sfistra have been removed. (4) One whole chapter is devoted to 
the account of the invasion of Alexander the Great and the 
Condition of the territory subdued by him, after his departure. 
All history boohs are silent on this point. (5) Accounts have been 
^ven of the lives of the two great prophets, Mahavir and Buddha, 
and of the signs, the relics and thb edicts connected with them'. 

. Four appendixes have been appended to the volume. (1) To 
whom can be applied the name, “Dharmasoka”. (2) The Sudarsan 
Lake. (3) Dasarath and Salisuk; both of whom were near rela- 
tives of Priyadarsin. (4) Jalauk, the famous king of Kasmir, about 
, whom all the history books have hitherto preserved silence. All 
these four appendices contain entirely novel material and especi- 
ally the last two. In the second, the theory that the Sudarsan 
lake was' dug by Ksatrap Rudradaman has been disproved. In 
the first it has been proved that the name Dharmasoka does not 
belong to the king, with whom it has hitherto been connected, 
but to quite^ another king. 

At the end of the book are given, as usual, the dynastic and 
the chronological lists and the index. The last to be given are 
extracts from some of the opinions about the book. 

Suggestions from' readers are cordially invited. 

■ x ' x X X X 

After the publication of these volumes, numerous criticisms, 
both in favour and against, have seen the light of the day. Fa- 
vourable criticisms have not been mentioned here, because that 
might smack of self-praise and advertisement. Some of the adverse 
criticisms are stated below: — 

(1) A review has appeared in the Prasthan ”, contributed by 
Durgashanker Shastri. There is also a summary of the lecture 
delivered by’ him as the president of a section of the Literary 
conference held' in Karachi. 

Mr. Shastri has not spared any pains in almost calling me 
names and dubbing me as a religious bigot. So far these are 
Concerned, I have nothing say, because they call for no answer* 
One thing in the volume seems to have enraged Mr* Shastri rather 
very much. He has sevcrly questioned my right to interpret the 
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three verses of Hemchandra, the author of Parisisfcha Parva, 
written in connection with the rulers of Avanti, differently from 
the interpretation by Dr. Shantilal Shah. The reader will judge 
it for himself whether an author and a student of Jhistory has right 
or not, to forward his own interpretation of a particular piece of 
antiquity, provided he has given sufficient causes for doing so. 

(2) Prof, Dolarray Mankad has reviewed the book iri the report 
for 1936, of the “Gujarati Sahitya Sabha*\ . 

Prof Mankad has penned his criticism in a masterly language. 
He has ascribed two drawbacks to me. One is, that details have 
incorporated, which should not have any place in a book on 
history. The second is the method of stating arguments and 
drawing conclusions from them. With reference to the first, it 
remains to be stated, that it has not yet been decided once for 
all, what should be and what should not be, 'given place in a 
historical treatise. I draw his 'attention to my preface to vol. I, 
and to a learned article — “ Itihas num Parisilan ** in the Prasthan 

• I 

for Kartik, 1994. With regard to the second, I sought an oppor- 
tunity to see him personally in Ahmedabad. It transpired from this 
meeting, that he had never cast his eyes upon the first volume. 
Possibly he might have never made the charges, had he gone 
through it. I saw him twice at his residence in Karachi with vol. 
I, but for want of time, he could not enlighten me on the point. 
Several letters have been written to him, but I have not been 
fortunate enough to receive any reply from him. 

(3) Mr Zaveri, a contributor to the “ Bombay Samachar, ” 
has stated nearly thirty conclusions without forwarding any reasons 
for any of them. As nearly all of them tally with those stated 
by Indravijayasuri. I shall discuss them below. 

(4) Indravijayasuri has been found to have been keenly 
interested in these volumes. The preface to vol. Ill, (Gujarati 
version) contains summary of his charges and strictures against the 
book. After that three other publications have come out in relation 
to the volumes. They arc: — (a) A Review of “ Prachin Bharat- 
varsi (b) The Lion capital Pillar of Mathura; and (c) Mahaksatrap 
JRudradaman, All the three Iiave been studied by me. 
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; (a) The Review is studded with hard names for me. But 
they neither concern me nor perturb me. One thing, however, 
strikes me' as rather strange. I fail to understand the cause of so 
much ire on his part. So have failed most of the readers. 

' The Suriji is a great compiler and of a studious temperament. 

' Blit he seems to be lacking the faculty of synthetic judgement. 
He seems never to have cared to' look into the reasons advanced 
by me for all the new theories emanating from me. He seems to 
have discredited them, simply because they were novel and did 
not agree with current conclusions and beliefs. 

(b) He seems to have circulated a letter Dt. 15-7-37 to 
’ twenty-rthree scholars of great repute, in connection with the Lion 

Capital Pillar. The letter may have contained a question to the 
effect, whether the pillar in question had any connection with 
Jainism. As most of the scholars were ignorant of the reasons 
stated for this theory, they replied unanimously that it had no 
connection with Jainism. Justice and fairness required that the 
Suriji should have stated my reasons for the theory in his letter. 

Had he done so, I trust, that most of them would have answered 
just the other way. 

(c) The pamphlet on Rudradaman requires correction and 
overhauling at every stage. Why does the Suriji adhere to the 

, conclusions of foreign scholars, even though there are cart-loads 
of evidence to the contrary ? Why such mentality ? 

That he must have circulated a letter to different scholars 
in connection with these two questions, is clear from a letter by 
Prof. Ramchandra' of the Calcutta Museum, dated 24-7-1937. 

“With reference to jour letter of the I5th inst., inquiring if 
the Mathura Lion Capital inscription contains any reference to 
Jaina affairs or names of Nahapana,^ Bhumak or Nanaka, I have 
to .give you a reply in the negative.’' 

The question is obviously related to the conclusions arrived 
at by me (though, I do not know from where he unearthed the 
the name Nanaka). May I ask him to point out, where I have 
made this reference ? I have merely stated that Nahapan 
was a contemporary of Mahaksatrapa Rajuval, who is mentioned 
in the Lion Capital Pillar. For this, I have quoted a passage from 
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J. B. B. R. S., New Ed. Vol. Ill, p. 61, (f. n. 13, pp. 234, vol. III). 
“ It is obvious that Nahapan was a contemporary of Rajuval, th^ 
Mahaksatrap of Mathura.” Numerous other pieces of evidence 
have also been given by me together with dates. The Suriji should . 
have taken note of all these things. . 

The Gujarati edition of the second volume has been , revi- 
ewed by the Suriji in the “Prasthan^* Pp. 270 to 281 (11 pages). The 
editor has printed it, as a separate article and has not given ip i 
a place in the review section. He has hurled several charges 
against the volume, without stating reasons for doing so.' Strangely 
enough, to some of his doubts and questions the answers have 
already been given in the volume itself. He does,’ not seem to 
have looked to them. One or two instances will suffice: — (1) We 
don^t differ from each other as to the setting of the Gomata idol. 

I have raised a doubt about the time of its being carved out. (2) Anr 
other instance refers to the Kalyanak of Mahavir. I agree with 
fhe Suriji that its name is Pav^uri. The doubt raised by me 
pertains to the situation of the place. Such instances can be mul- 
tiplied. At several places he has severely criticized me for theori^ 
which are not my own, but which I have quoted from other writers. 

The Suriji holds the degree *Ttihas Tattva Mahodadhi”. He 
has repeatedly stated it to be his intention to publish a regular 
treatise against my book. I will be the first to read it and try 
to grasp all sound pieces of criticism and advice from it. 

I can ill afford to devote much time to answering criticisms 
upon my book, which bristles with novel theories. The volumes 
to be published by me are:— "'Life of Priyadarsin” (500 pages); 
** Life of MahavTr ” (500 pages) and “ Encyclopaedia Jainica ” 
(20 volumes of about a thousand pages each). Tam already in the 
evening of my life (60 years). Hence I have decided to devote 
all my energies to the stupendous task I have undertaken. The 
pioneer in any field is always hooted by his contemporaries and 
I form no exception to it, 

X X X X X 

Now I turn to certain general remarks: — 

(1) The whole book was written by 1928. During ,the years 
that inter\'ened between the compilation and the publication. 
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leyeralr additions, alterations and corrections were found necessary 
to' be made in the book. Some of these have been given in the 
indexes and other tags appended to some of the chapters, because 
id no ^ think it wise to disturb the uniformity of the original matter. 

< (2) Most of the criticisms were anticipated by me and I 
have , already stated my explanations in reference to them. 

(3) Any one, who takes up any book on ancient history, 
will find, that little space is devoted to the faith followed by a 
particidar king or by a particular dynasty. A perusal of these 
volumes,' on the other hand, will convince the reader that the 
policy of all the ancient kings was formed by the faith that they 
followed. It ,was the basis of their activities in all other fields of 
life. An account of the life of any king, like Chandragupta, 
Bindusar, Asoka or Priyadarsin will convince the reader of this* 

, ! . (4) We are not concerned here with the problem — “ What 

is religion ” Neither need we discuss here, whether the influence 
of religion extends over this life, or of the subsequent lives as 
wfell. Suflice it to say, that most of the modern educationists are 
convinced of the truth, that intellectual development is only one 
isolated part of real education, and that real education of a 
child, should mean a harmonious growth of physical, mental and 
moral' of his nature. The spiritual and moral side of education** 
has received little attention hitherto. Real' happiness and peace 
' in the world can never be established without properly training 
and developing the moral and spiritual virtues of the members of 
a' nation and for that matter, of all the human beings. These 
are the reasons why religious matters have been discussed in 
details in my volumes. 

(5) Those scholars, who have deeply studied the edicts of 
Priyadarsin have unanimously declared that they contain a gospel 
which has the power to establish universal brotherhood. They 
have hitherto been mistakenly ascribed to Asoka and so to 
Buddhism.' Really speaking they contain the essence of the 

Jaina gospel. ' . . i r 

(6) Jainism was a universal religion in times immemoriaJ. p 

followers are very few at present and most of them all Banias. 

(7) It is understandable that followers of other faiths might 


say that the Mohan-ja-dero excavations and the rock-edicts do 
not have any connection with Jainism; but the wonder of wonders ^ 
is that some of the Jains themselves declare their concurrence with 
the view. 

(8) The people of the west were followers of' Jainism in- 
ancient times, (p. 60 to p. 142 chap, about coins) Strangely enough, 
though these people declare themselves to have been highly civilized 
some 2500 years ago, yet they never even mention that they owed 
their civilization to Jainism. At present, they have given up the 
principle of non-violence and seem to have adopted the policy 
of persecutting dependent nations. The reader will easily see, how 
far they have deviated themselves from the original ideal. 

(9) The aim of a historian is the search for, and establish- 
ment of fact. To quote a passage from a learned writer®: — If 
nothing succeeds like success, the great triumph of Jainism in 
holding its own against its numerous rivals in the north, discredits 
the view that Jainism, like Buddhism, -did not strike deep roots 
in India* and that there was nothing like a Jaina period in the 
history of India. During the glorious period of' more than a 
thousand years, there was not a single dynasty in the north, 
whether great or small, that did not come under the influence 
of Jainism at one time or another.” This same period has been 
wrongly named as a Buddhist period, because they did not know 
how to distinguish between Jaina signs and Buddhist signs. In fact 
there was no Buddhist period. For this, I draw the reader’s attention 
to Pref. pp. 20, vol. I, where I have quoted extracts from Mr. A. K. 
Mazmudar’s “ Hindu History ” (pp. 702-3), and from Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s * Oxford History of India. ” p. 55. During the thousand 
years with which we are concerned, there was not a! single 
dynasty which did not come under the influence of Jainism at- 
one time or other. 

T. L. Shah 

(1) One definition Js given in the preface to vol* I* According to a writer 
religion is the basis of life in all its branches. 

(2) We have got only “Directors of Public Instruction *’ but not of 
‘‘Education 

(3) Jainism in Northern India# pp. 261 


Some Hints 

5 There is a class of critics who have chosen to declare that 
the arguments and proofs stated in support of the theories advanced 
by the author, are not convincing enough. These critics are 
requested to go through the following paragraphs. 

Historical data are generally gathered from the following 
sources:— (1) Legends and traditions; (2) Inscriptions; (3) Coins; 
and (4) Contemporaneous incidents narrated in historical treatises 
of other countries. All these sources are useful in more or less 
degree. A theory based on the corroborating pieces of evidence 
' gathered from all the four, is well nigh true and irrefutable. In 
other words, when all the four sources tell the same tale in 
connection with a problem, the solution based on the common 
evidence gathered from them is correct enough to inspire confidence. 
So far as information is available from all the four sources and 
so far as these sources are unanimous about a thing, there is 
little room for doubt or dissent. 

In ancient times however, — ^with which we are concerned in 

t 

these volumes—no proper, or very, improper, records were hept. 
Of those records that might have been kept, few have come down 
to us and many must have been destroyed, one way or the other, 
in course of time. Furthermore, no uniform system of dating 
events existed in those times. In relation to these times, therefore 
any stray piece of evidence gathered from any of the above 
sources, is extremely valuable. The more so it is, if it is supported 
by_ the other sources. In fact, when all the four sources are 
unanimous on a point, it is not in any way unsafe to come to 
a conclusion about it, based on the common pieces of evidence. 
Sometimes, information on a point may be available from only 
one or two sources, while. the remaining two may be silent about 
this. The general rule that may be observed is, that the more 
the number of the sources supporting a theory, the greater its 
reliability is. To make, however, assurance doubly sure, we have 
always seen to it, that the theory thus supported, fits in chrono- 
logically with other events. Mr. Vincent Smith observes, and very 
rightly too, “ A body of history must be supported upon a skeleton 
of chronology and without chronology, history is impossible. ’ This 
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is an axiom most reverently followed by me throughout the pages 
of these volumes. I have always seen, whether a particular event 
fits in with the general chronological table of a particular period 
or not, because Arithmetic can neyer be cheated. For instance, 
if it be proved that a particular king was on the throne of Magadh 
in B. C. 327, it logically follows that he was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great who invaded India in the same year. Thus, 
Sandrecottus of the Greek history must have been that king, 
who was on the throne of Magadh in B. C. 327. Similarly, if it 
be proved that during the time when Priyadarsin was on the 
throne of Magadh, the five kings whose names are stated in 
R. E. XIII of Priyadarsin, were ruling over particular territories, 
that during the same time particular Ceylonese kings (-variously 
named in Mahavamsa, Dipvamsa and in Simhalese Chronicles ) 
were on the throne and that ^i-Hu-Wang, the great Chinese 
emperor built the famous gigantic wall during the same time, we 
logically come to the conclusion that they were all contemporaries. 
Thousands of details contained in the Rock-edicts and Pillar-edicts 
clash with one another and produce -a violently discordant note 
because it has been erroneously and presumptuously taken for 
granted by scholars that Asok and Priyadarsin were one and the 
same individual. When we try to confirm these details in the light 
of chronology, we find ourselves immersed in an ocean of the most 
confounding kind. All these confusions, discordant notes and 
intellectual dissatisfaction vanish into thin air when we, in the light of 
chronological evidence, strike upon the truth that they were names of 
two difierent emperors, one succeeding the other. All the details in all 
the Rock-edicts and Pillar-edicts when tested on the anvil of 
chronology, rise like a fountain emitting the most powerful and 
harmonious streaks of truth. These details and chronology seem 
to be working hand-in-hand like bosom friends. In spite of this 
overwhelmingly logical and con\incing result, there are readers 
and critics who choose to stick to old and dry-as-dust theories, 
no matter how much they go against the actual and logical 
information gathered in the most refreshingly reasonable and 
convincing methods. When these readers and critics come across 
any iheor\% which strikes at the root of their pet beliefs and 
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accepted conventions, they, like spoilt children or like dogmatists, 
become vituperative, raise the critical broad-sword and plunge 
themselves heart and soul into the unseemly and unscholarly work 
of hacking and hewing the new theory into infinitesimally small 
pieces. To such readers, we humbly request to have patience 
and impartiality. Them do we exhort to approach a new theory 
with a dispassionate, unbiased and catholic mind. Them do we 
advise not to discard a theory simply because it is new. 

^ I 1 

It has been stated that evidence based on coins and inscriptions 
is well nigh irrefutable. This is true in a large measure. But a 
word of caution is necessary here. In the case of inscriptions, 
everything depends upon the correct deciphering and interpreting 
of the script. Now, script on an inscription is not, and cannot 
be, immune from the inclemancies of weather. Due to many other 
reasons, several changes might have been effected in the original 
drafts of various inscriptions. Sometimes both the script and the 
language are unknown to us and sometimes one of them. These 
obstacles, we have to^,bear in mind while accepting as true the 
evidence based on them. The same conditions apply to the coins. 
No doubt, the coins bear signs, symbols, and some of them, 
portrait-heads; and hence, evidence based upon them is more 
reliable than that based on inscriptions. The absolutely reliable 
way, however, of establishing and finding out truth is the skeleton 
- of chronology, A thing which is proved to be chronologically 
correct must always be taken as true. 

These' volumes are intended for scholars as well as for 
laymen. Hence minute details are given in foot-notes. The book 
itself contains a presentation of those things only, which are 
likely to interest the general reader for whom, specially, these 
volumes are meant. At the same time, advanced students of 
history will also find much to attract their attention and desene 
their notice. The primary motive, however, is to initiate the general 
mass of readers into the cobwebs of Ancient Indian history an to 
make them permanently interested in the glorious past of In la. 

Trlbhtivandas L. Shall 




Pictures in the Book 

I 

- > 

In the following description, the first line of numbers shows the 
> serial numbers of the pictures themselves, and the second 
line indicates the page in the book on which they are given. 

-c peificiency in successive numbers of the pictures represents those 
pictures given at the top of every chapter; for their details ' 
see ante. 


(A) 


No. Page 

1 Cover: — It represents the K^padruma. Details about it are 
given on Pref. pp. 25 Vol. I. It was at first decided 
' to give different pictures on the covers of all the 
four volumes. Later on; however, it was found more 
advisable to preserve unity by giving the same picture 
on the covers of all the four volumes. 


2 The Title page: — It represents the Saiicbi Stupa, which the 
scholars have generally stated to have connection 
with the Buddhism. According to my ppinion it is 
a relic _of Jainism. In ancient times, there was at 
the place around it a city, which could be named 
Sanchi Puri. Chandragupta donated Rs. 40000 per 
year for illuminations in it. A part of it is at present 
also known as “ Siddha Ka Sthan and hence I 
have put the words: — ** Arhate namo namah For 
details see P. 186-8. All these details go to prove that 
it is connected ,with Jainism. At this place Mahavir, 
the last Jain Tlrthankar attained salvation. 

The dome is majestic. Following is the description 
given in^the Bhilsa Topes P. 186:-“The total height 
of building including the cupolas, must have been 
upwards of one hundred feet-the base of the Tope 
is surrounded by a massive colonnade, 144i ft. in 
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No. Page 

diameter from west to east and I5l J ft. from north 
to south. (P. 187) The total height of the gateway 
is 18 ft. 2 in. and its breadth is 7 ft. 1 in. 

PART III 


5-6 10 

7 186-88 

12 177 

13 195 

16 212 

16-17 212- 
220 


Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, and 'Mahavir, 
the founder of Jainism. They are given side by side 
for comparison and contrast of their respective .signs. 
The gate-way of Safichl stupa, the place of the’ 
salvation of Mahavir. In olden times the entrances 
to holy shrines were always low in height, so that 
those who wanted to enter, might have to bend down^ 
their heads at first. For details see no. 2 above. 
The average height of people in those times was 
more than our own. Mahavir’s height was lOj ft. 
The Birth of Bindusar. Chanakya is seen drawing 
out the child from the phostus of the queen of 
Chandragupta. 

Monk Gomafca; a gigantic idol of Bhadrabahu. It 
is situated in the district of Hasan in Mysore state. 
Its height is 56 ft. Its symmetry is unique and has 
struck with wonder all artists, Indian as well as 
foreign. It has been carved on the top of amount; 
certainly we do not, clearly understand how the 
sculptors must have managed to execute this difficult 
task. For further details the reader is referred to 
p. 195 and 323. 

The portrait-head of Alexander the Great, who 
invaded ludia in 327 B. C. For details about him 
vide chap. VII. ' * • 

Portrait-head of Seleucus Nicator, the chief . general 
of Alexander. He declared himself as an independent 
ruler after the death of the latter. His attempts to 
conquer India were rendered unsuccessful by Asoka 
who at last married his daughter. For details vide 
the account of Asoka. , 


\ 
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Afa’ Page^ 

18 ' V .221 Asoka is seen starting towards the Punjab to sup- 
I press the rebellion. The Yavana generals there, had 
begun to quarrel with ’‘one another. Asoka comes 
across an "elephant in the forest. The, elephant has 
lifted Asoka with his trunk and has placed him on 
his back. 


PART IV 

' » 1 
i If 

20-21 -225 Portrait heads of Asoka and his Vaisya queen. Artists 
/ ^ X generally add something of their own, whenever they 
have to draw pictures of the people of ancient times. 
Such pictures do not give a correct idea of tho^e 
people. This picture given here is based on truth. 
It give^ a true impression of the persons it repre- 
sents.' It is based on the famous “Bharhut Stupa” 
It gives us a correct idea of the dresses and other 
■ details of 'the kings and queens of those times. 

22 , 237 After the ordination of prince Mahendra and prin- 

' cess'Sanghamitra, Asoka sent a group of mission- 

aries under their leadership, to Ceylon. In the picture 

^ Asoka is seen seeing off the missionaries on the 
sea shore. 

23 248 Kunal the eldest' son of Asoka, was studying at 

' . < Avanti, whence was 13 years old. Plis step-mother, 

' Tisyaraksita contrived to make him blind. In the 

picture Kunal is seen blinding himself according 
^ to the order of his father. 

25-26 235-6 Portrait-heads . of Kunal and his queen Kanchan- 
> mala. (Read no. 20-21 with this.) 

27 263 The middle picture represents Priyadar^in. The two 

' & seq. above it repjr^esent A^oka and his queen Padmavati, 

and the two below Kunill and his queen Kanchanmalti. 

28 256 The dream of Maj^adevl. The scholars have taken 

her to be the mother of Buddha; but Buddha^a 
mother's name was not Mftyadevi. Again the Buddhist 
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No. Page 

books give no explanation as to why the .elephants 
was one of the features of the dream. Thus many 
things go against connecting this picture with ' 
Buddhism. As to my conclusions about it, vide des- 
criptions on P. 240-2 and P. 256 with their notes. - 

29 261-2 The portrait-head of Priyadarsin. The reader can 

see the fine personality of the emperor. The picture 
- is based on the same material on which pictures 
Nos. 20, 21, 25 and 26 are based. The reader will 
see that his account givenan the book agrees with 
his picture. 

30 277 As stated in the Dhauli-Jagauda rock-edict, Priya- 

darsin invaded Kaling during the 9th year of his 
reign. At the sight of the ruthless massacre, both of 

soldiers and horses, his heart melted with pity and 

✓ -■ 

he took the vows of a Sravak. 

33 320 Some of the numerous ’edicts and relics- of Priya- 
&seq. darsin. The: details about all of them are given in 

the book. 

34 323 The gigantic idol; I have come to the conclusion 

based on research work that Priyadarsin must have 
erected'numerous idols of such tremendous sizes. Only 
9 to 10 of them are found at present. Seven of them 
have been described at some length in the book. 
The picture has been given here with two points 

N 

of view; it is one of the numerous edicts of Pri- 
yadarsin whose account is given here; the other is 
to give an idea of the vast size of the idol, as 
contrasted with the height of the man, who is also 
given in the picture. The height of the idol described 
in no. 13 is 58 ft; the height of this idol is 35 ft. 

35, 36 332- Monuments of Priyadarsin. They have been given 

6c 37 33 here with a view to show an idea of the art of those 

times. Details about them will be given later on. 
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(B)' - 

.Pictures -at the beginning of every chapter 

' Part III 

i 

T * j 

.Chapter I — Buddha is seen preaching his gospel on the other 
side of, the Himalayas— in China, Japan and other countries. Jaina 
monks, are seen preaching the gospel of Mahavir every where. 
A poet is seen engrossed in observing the cycles of the world and 
then puts them down into writing. 

Chapter 11 T~In ancient ‘times every new thing originated 
from the king. 'The coins were struck in his name. His main duty 
. was to look after the welfare and happiness of his subjects. Their 
. coins represent their different likes and dislikes. 

Chapter III — Original forms of coins. Gold and silver and 
'• their transformation into coins. These coins bear religious signs 
showing religious-mindedness of the kings of those times. 

t 

Chaptet IV— Chandragupta is seen in a state of dreaming. 
Everything in the world is bound to be destroyed in course of 
time. Chandragupta is seen sitting at the feet of his preceptor, 
who accepts him as his disciple; then both of them start towards 
the deccan. 

- .Chapter V — A person is influenced by the company he keeps. 
The incident of the old dame played a very important part in 
the life of Chandragupta and of Chanakya. The pregnant queen 
of Chandragupta is poisoned. Chanakya wished the death of the 
queen for the sake of saving the life of the child. The pilgrimage to 
.Satrunjaya and Chandragupta’s ordination are also significant points. 

Chapter VI — Wars were common in those times. Kings of 
those times maintained standing armies consisting of infantry, 
cavalry, elephants and chariots. Chanakya’s death took place at 
this time. His enemy died also by that time. 

Chapter VII — Porus, who is defeated, submits his sword 
to Alexander, who hands over the sword back to him. Porus was 
murdered by his own people. The emperor of Magadh regains 
the throne. 



Part IV , 

t 

k 

1 

Chapter I — There were many facts to the life of Asoka. 

Varied were the events that took place iii his life. The lion licked 

his body. It is said that Asoka was very cruel in his former life. 

He had started the cruel institution known as“ *,*Narkalay.’^ The 

most tragic incident of his life was the blindness of his ddest 

son, Kunal. 

‘ 

Chapter II— After the birth of his grandson PriyadarSin; 
A^oka managed the administrative affairs as his regent. By this 
time he had become very pious. His daughter Sanghamitra had 
gone to Ceylon to spread the gospel of Buddhism. 'His (?) another 
daughter and her husband having crossed the Himalayas had gone 
towards Nepal for religious propaganda. 

Chapter III — Priyadarsin was^ a beggar in his former life. 
He turned a new leaf in his life after coming into contact with 
]aina monks. In his present life, he came across the same^monks, 
and recollected his former life. He salutes them respectively and 
turns more devotedly to the path of religion by beginning ^to get 

* I 

shrines and edicts and many other things built. 

Chapter IV — Priyadarsin throws himself heart and 'soul into 
religious activities. He got erected numerous edicts, topes, shrines, 
traveller’s guest-houses, gigantic idols and many other relics, most 
of which are seen to-day. 

Chapter V— Chandragupta has gone on a pilgrimage to Girnar. 
He is seen getting the lake Sudarsan dug at the foot of the 
mount. The coolies are seen building the wall of the dam. 

Chapter VI — Rebellions are found rising in every corner of 
the empire during Subhagsen’s reign, owing to his policy. of 
religious persecution; seeing the woeful plight, the Commander- 
in-chief murders the master with his own sword and is seen to 
usurp the throne for himself. 

Chapter VII—King Chandragupta and his adviser Chanakya 
are seen to consult on some important state matters. The Greek 
emperor, Alexander the Great is seen marching speedily towards 


India; how finally, the blind prince Kunal had resorted to the 
life of a singer, owing to the high-handed and mean policy of his 
^ step-mother Tisyaraksita, the then-Queen-consort of Emp, Asoka 
is also shown here. 

r 

; • ■ (C) 

j 

Maps 

Maps are given of the extents of the territories in ihe time 
of' every Mauryan emperor. / 

, ' Fig. 41 shows, where Chandragupta began to rule as a petty 
small king and founded the Mauryan dynasty; and finally how 
much land he brought under his sway. 

' Fig. 42 shows, how much of the mighty Magadha empire 
was lost during Bindusar’s rule. 

L Fig. 43 shows how at was destined for Emp. Asoka to pre- 
serve the integrity of inheritance from his father. 

Fig. 44 shows, how far and wide in ail directions was extended 
the same Mauryan empire under Emp. Priyadarsin. 

Fig. 45 shows the fate of the Mauryan empire during the 
time of Emp. Priyadarsin's successors within a short space of 
only 25 years, thus furnishing a good lesson to those, who follow 

I 

in their footsteps. 

(P) 

Coin plates 

> 

There are seven coin plates; within them 104 coins have 
been represented. Both the obverse and the reverse sides of 
■ most of the coins are given. Thus their total number is about 200. 
Details about every one of them are given in chap. III. Some 
details are also given in the preface pp. 8 & seq. 
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by Prof. Peterson 
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Vol. I-II by V. Rau 
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by Gen. Cunningham 
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Coins of Indian Museum 

Chronology by Mrs. Duff 
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Inscriptions' Corporatorum Indices by Gen. 
Cunningham 

Indian Antiquary (Monthly Magazine) 
Epigraphica Karnatica 

The Journals of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society 

Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 

Jain Sahiyta Lekh Sangrah 

Journals of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society 

/ 

Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Jaina Dharma Prakas ( monthly ) published 
from Bhavnagar 

Jainism in N. India by C. J. Shah 

Jainism; translated by Prof. Glazanapp published 
by J. D. P. Sabha, Bhavnagar 

Journals of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society 

The Studies in Jainism 

in Southern India Vol. I-II by Prof. Rao 

Kautilya Arthsastra by J. P, Joshipura M. A. 
(Gaekwar Series No. 187) 

Vinay Vijayji’s Comments of Kalpasutra Sukh- 
bodhini by Harilal' Hansraj 

Maurya Sararajyaka Itihas by Acbarya Shree 

Vidyabhusanalankar, Kangdi Gurukul. 

Offord History of India by V. Smith 

Hemchandra Suri’s Parisista Parva translated 
by J. D. P. Sabha Bhavnagar 

Asoka by Prof. Radha Kumud Mukerji 
Records of the Western World Pts. I-II by 
Rev. S. Beal 

Sacred Books of the East 

Sahksipta Jaina Itihas by Kamtaprasad Jain 
Surat 1990 
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Age of Sanker by Narayan Sastri 

Abhidhan Chintamani; Arthasastra by Jolly 

Asoka-Revised 2nd edition (Mysore) Vol. I 

Asoka ( Rulers of India Series ) by V. Smith 

Asoka : life of : published from Palitana 

Asoka (article on and inscriptions of) by Ramavtar Sarma 

Bharates Bahubali Vyti (Translation) 

Bombay Samachsr (Divali number 1923); daily (26-30-31) 
Bhilsa Topes and Bharhut Sttipa by Gen, Cunningham 
Buddhi prakas G,uj. Vernacular Society; Ahmedabad 
Brhat Katha by Harisen (A. D. 931) 

Bhadrabahu Charita by Ratnanandi (15th Cent. A, D.) 
Chandragupta (Baroda SMtya Granthmala; no 139) v 
Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum 
Ceylonese Chronicles 
Dignikay-Anguttarnikayo; Dipvamsa 
Divyavdan (by Cowell & Neil); Dharma-pariksa 
Early signed Coins of India (Pandit Jayaswalji) 1934 Vol. 
XX; J. O. B. R. S. Sept. Oct. 

Emp. Asoka Dislodged (Article at the Fifth All India Orien- 
tal Congress; Lahore (1929) 

Ganga (Monthly) research number; Jan. 1933 (Mohan-ja-dero 
by Dr. S. K. Ayangar) 

Gujarati (Weekly) Bombay 

Government of India Communique (Dec. 1931) 

History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon by Vincent Smith 191 T 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture by James Fergusson 
London; 1910 Vol. I-II 

Indian^ Culture; Vol^V (No. 1) July Calcutta, 1938 
Jain Agam Sutra (Acharahg, Uttaradhyayan, Bhagvati, 
Avasyak, Nisithchurni etc. etc.) 

Jaina Tattva-darsa (Vidyaprasarak Varga-Palitana) 
Jain-Silver Jubilee number, Bhavnagar 1930 
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' Jainism on early life of Asoka (Mr. Thomas) 

Jain SahityajLekh Sangrah 

Jain-satigha Bhed (Magagine Weekly; C. P.) 

'Kalhan’s Chronicles of Ka^mir : Vol. I. by M. Steins M. A. 
Lectures. (Four) of Dr.‘ Bhandarkar, Calcutta University 
Mysore & Kurg (Rice & Lewis); Mudra-raksas 
^Modern’ Review (Monthly) Calcutta; 1933 Oct. 
Mahan-Samprati (Bhavnagar) 

Madras Epi. Records 1907 

Maha vamsa, Translated into English; Columbo edition 
Nagari-Pracharini Sabha Patrika (Kasi) (N. P. Sabha) 

^ Megasthenes -Hind (Gaekwar Series) 

Pattana ^ni Prabhuta : Kanaiyalal M. Munshi 
Proceedings of the As. Soc. Bengal 1898 
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Chapter I 

How the religious prophets well-versed In the workings 
of hature let humanity. 

i > ( 

S'gtio'pGis : — Marvels of nature — Account of leaders of 
humanity who were contemporaries— Fixing the dates of the 
events of Lord Buddha^ the founder of Buddhism — Contemporary 
events m the life of Mahdvir, the last Jaina Tirthankar — List 
, of other important facts concerning their lives and the writer's 
thoughts on them — Spread of Buddhism %n India as well as 
outside India and an analysis of its reasons — An explanation of 
dreams dreamt by hnothers of great persons during their period 
of pregnancy — Origin of the present social structure — Special 
advantage of the Federal System, and the coins of those times — 
Beginning of the art of xvriUng and of grammar— 'Relation 
between nature and human society — Brahmtn religion, the proved 
eternity of the Vedic religion — Culture and learning rather than 
birth and age, decide the progress and status of a man in the 
world— The existing' coins, rock inscriptions and other relics 
which are hitherto accepted 'as connected with Buddhism ; and 
points leading to the removal of this belief. 

1 
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2 Nature and her pre-conoeived plan for everything in this world Chapter 

It is indeed a happy sign that common people have begun 
to turn their backs to materialism in favour of spiritualism, and 
that they have begun to recognize the existence of ^ nature. 

The two causes of all the activitie's in this world are nature 

< 

and man, who, when they act on the same 
Nature and her pre- jingg noake this world happy and progressive 

everything in this which are helped by 

world 3- favourable wind. If, on the contrary, 'any 

activity of man is against the plan of nature, 
the world progresses, if it progressess "at all, with the speed 
of a snail, though, in nine cases out of ten, it does not progress 
at all, but receives a set-back. 

This part of the book contains an account of the Maurya 
dynasty, the kings in which line, were not only great but were 
responsible for many significant changes, social as well as political 
and religious, many of which exist even at present. The seeds of 
these pregnant changes had been laid long ago, but the efficient 
rule of these kings brought them into being effectively. 

Nature^ way to execute her plans is to create great men\ 

Coming and passing Accordingly, ^ four^ of them, two ’ of v^hich 
of great men connected with changes of a social nature, 

and the other two of which with religious, had 
laid the foundation of the changes mentioned above. Their general 
aim was the welfare of the common people. 

The account of the first two great men is already given in 
the first volume, though we shall have occasion to refer to them 
ip thi^ part. In the foot-note given belqw^, are quoted passages 

(1) Nature always creates great men with a set and serious purpose. Vide 

Part I. Chap. I. f. n. 10. As Lord Krsna has said in Gita ; " I take' birth 
ID every age for the protection of the good, for the destruction of the wicked 
and for establishing religion.” ^ ^ 

(2) See f. n. no. 1. 

(3) For details about them vide Vol. I in Chap, about king grenik. 

(4) The following paragraph is quoted from page 51 of pie presidential 
address of Mr. Ilornele before the annual meeting of the J. R. S. B. in 1898;-^ 

Another point clearly brought out by the inscriptions in the position of 


%Coming and passing of great ined 




from fomigri writers; treating of the magnitude of the changes 
brought into effect by these two great men. Here 1 propose to 
give some details about the other two, the religious leaders. No 
aittempt is made here to expound the tenets preached by them; 
there can be little scope for it in a volume of this nature. We 
shall, content ourselves with noting only the historical significance 
of the changes caused by their preachings. 


dne thing deserves notice here. We have alresidy Stated that 
periodically treated great men to get her plans executed 
by them'. Within the time-limit fixed fof this book, She had 
' alrealdy created a great man in the 8th century B. C. 

’ This great man was ParSvanatK, the great twehty-thiM 
Tirfhahkar of the Jains. As stated in foot-note n6, 1, the 
authors of Srutis and Parsvanath existed in the 8th century B. C. 
'Vedic literature is not quite definite about .the time of these 
authors; but all Jaina books have unanimously fixed the time of 
Parsvanath as stated in the first part.® They tell us that when 
Parsva was a young prince, he had an incident® with a Vedic 
ascetic named Kamath, who was observing penance, hanging 
upside down from the -branch of a tree, with five fine burnings 


the lay element m the Jaina community. I have already remarked that, that 
element formed an integral part of the Jaina organization, and shown the very 
important bearing of this point on the fortunes of the order~pp. 45, With the 
Buddhists, his position was exactly the reverse. In this matter, Buddhism 
made' a fatal' mistake.’* 

' Thus, in Jainism, due recognition and classification of the lay element 
have made its existence permanent, while, want of these in Buddhism has 
shortened its life. Let us hope that the Jains of to-day may cease to disregard 
the importance of the lay element, and follow Dr. Hornele’s suggestion. 

Another quotation is from J. N. I. pp. 76.— "With all these schisms and 
divisions in the Jaina Church it is remarkable that Jainism is still a living 
sect, whereas the Buddhists have disappeared from India. Its strength and 
persistence are centred in its power of enlisting the interest of the laity and 
forming these into a corporation.** (Elliot p. 122). 

(5) In the first part, we have fixed the dates of Parsva as followal 
Birth ; 877 B. C. Entering into holy orders ; 847 B. C. (at the ago of thirt>)i 

(6) Vide pp. 106. ,K. S, S, 


4 Coming and passing of great men Chapter 

immediately below his head. In one of the logs of wood, thrown into 
the fire, there was a serpent who was trying to escape death. 
Attracted by the noise of the crowd gathered there, Parsva, 
riding an, elephant, went there and knowing with the aid of his 
spiritual knowledge^ that the life of the serpent was in danger, - 
asked his servant to take out the log and split it gently, 'thus- ^ 

freeing the serpent. » 

Hence, during the eighth century, sacrifices involving slaying . 
of animals, were generally performed and- liked by the peojjle, - 
who followed the Vedic religion. This means that the doctrine of 
giving sacrifice must have been preached a century or two ago, 
which leads us to the conclusion that the authors of, the Srutis 
must have existed, not in the eighth but in the tenth or eleventh 
century B. C. 

Thus, animal sacrifices were the order of the day in the 9th 
century B. C. This fact is supported by the literatures of the two, 
then existing religions — Vedic and Jaina. Nature® created a great 
man® in Par^vanath, who after attaining Kaivalya Gnan, led the right ' 

(7) Knowledge is divided into five parts in Jainism, (1) Mati Gfian or 
knowledge which a person has, since his birth. (Persons possessing this, know 
everything about their previous birth). (2) 6ruta Gnan or' knowledge which 
is derived from hearing the preachings of the preceptor and from reading and 
studying books. (3) Avadhi Gnan or knowledge with a limit. (4) Mahaha 
paryava Gnan or knowledge which enables a person to read thoughts in the 
minds of others. (5) Kaivalya Guan or pure and perfect knowledge. 

The first three of these, a person, destined to be a Tirthankar, possesses 

from his very birth; the fourth, he attains at the time of entering holy orders, 

% 

and the fifth comes to him as a result of severe penance. 

A person cannot be said to possess full knowledge, as long as he does- 
not attain Kaivalya Gnan; and he is forbidden to preach upto that time, 
because his preachings may possibly have defects in them.- Consequently, a 
Jaina monk neither preaches nor has any disciples before the attainment of 
Kaivalya Gnan. (Cf. the question of the relation between Mahavir and Gosala). 

As parsva was destined to be a Tirthankar, he possessed the first three 
kinds of knowledge since his birth, and so was able to know the existence 
of the serpent inside the hollow of the log. 

(8) See f. n. no, 1. 

(9) Thus nature created a great man in the 8th century B, C. and She 
created Mahavir and Buddha in the 5th century B. Cf 


t' ,'f>etails about' Nature’s creation of great persons in the 5th centiB.C. S 

. ^ 1 /I 

^ \ s ; 

path^.'he is thus called a great Xirthankar, as is proved by rock- 
inscriptions.^® In, short, Jaina literature, like Purans, contains 
valuable and authentic informationj however if we misconstrue 
them the fault is burs and not theirs.^’- i 

Xhe fifth monk in order from Parsvanath, was Kesi^® who 
' preached Jainism to Prasenjit ofsKosala, formerly a Buddhist 
and known as Pasadi in Buddhist works, and converted him in 

Jainism. He was a contemporary of Mahavir and Buddha. These 
things are treated full]^ in the first volume. ' 


The two religious prophets created by nature in the 5th 
• ' century B. C. were' Mahavir and Buddha. It 

Details about nature’s is ppedicnt to fix their times, before we deal 
creation of great other details about their lives; because, 

definite about the time of 
' ' > Mahavir and his era^®, the Buddhists do not 

seem to have come to a difinite conclusion about them. 


(10) The mscnptions of GandhSr and of Taksasila contain the name of 
Parsvanath, thus proving the prevalence of Jainism in those regions, at that 
time. The Manikyal Stupa having the same data, must also bo connected with 
Jainism. (Vide Vol. I, f. n. no. 1, pp. 37 and 294). 

(11) Many quotations from, and references to, both these literatures are 

, given in this book. 

(12) Parsvanath 


Subha 

I 

Handatta 

( 

Samudra 


Swayamprabha 

j I 


Kesi 

(the preceptor of 
Praseniit of Kosal) 


Vihitasva 

I 

Buddhakirti 

(Afterwards Gautam Buddha, 
the founder of Buddhism 


I ^ 

Jala>'an ^auriputra 


(Mudgalayan) 


(t3) See further for this, 
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The iime of Buddha 


Chaptel: 

s 


Many books have been published expounding the philo'sophy^ 
. of Buddhism. From the historical point of view,' 
The time of Buddha however, Dipvamsa, Mahavamsa, Divyavdan, 

Asokavdan and the Siihhalese Chronicles only 
are important. All these books treat of mainly two periods, 
one of which is about Buddha’s life and half a century round 
about it; while the other is about two century later when Maurya 
rule began and upto the end of Asok. Though many facts are 
given which took place after the first century A. D. we give them 
up, as they do not fall within the time-limit fixed for this book. 

These writers have adopted Buddha era while dealing with 
these two periods; but all books are not unanimous in assigning 
dates to the same events in Buddha’s life and after^^. The reader, 
therefore, is perplexed about it and to make cofifusion worse 
confounded, several experts, including among them, western 
scholars of repute, have fixed up Sandrekotes to be none other 
than Chandragupta^® the Mauryan emperor, and not stopping at 
that, have made Alexander the Great, to have been his contem- 
porary. Non-existence of the materials for putting down th6s6 
important events into writing, at the time when they took place^®, 
has helped to make these dates more inaccurate than they 
otherwise would have been. These events were put into script^ 
some six or seven centuries after they had actually taken place. 


(14) M. S. E. pp. 54: — ^Buddhist books are full of contradictory and 
impossible statements. Mahavamsa has a story to tell entirely different from 
Dipvamsa, and Divyavdan strikes a still new path, while other northern 
books go on a different journey. 

(15) No evidence is forthcoming to support this theory. It is a hypothesis 
taken for granted by a certain writer who is followed by othks without 
questioning or honest doubt. I have discussed this problem in the account 
of Asok. 

(16) Vide Vol. I. pp. 36 for the possible time of any script being used 
in writing. 

(17) Books might have been written in the third or fourth century B. C., 
btit wc find no traces of them to day. It is possible that such books may be 
found out in Tibet or China, 


The Time of Buddha 




Hepce, in spke of all honesty and conscientiousness of these 
^ writers, ' some discrepancies were bound to creep in. To reduce 
-these ’difficulties to a minimum, we should fix up the Buddha 
era properly. . 

. ~ 'The Simhalese Chronicles^® have adopted the Era of king 
Anjan of Devah, while giving dates of the main events in the 
life of Buddha. These dates are: — 

. (ij Birth:- A. E. 68^® 

’ (2) Great Renuneiation;- A. E. 97 (i* e. at the age of 29) 

(3) Attainment of Buddhahood:- A. E. 103 (at the age of 35) 

(4) Nirvaij:- A. E. 127 (at the age of 59^®) 

(5) Parinirvan:- A. E. 154 (at the age of 80)^*^ 

It has been found out^® that Buddha died during the eighth 
year of the reign of Ajatsatru, while Mahavir died during the 
second. The year of Mahavir’s death has been fixed up to be 
526-7 B. C.^® ' As Buddha died six years after that,®^ the year 
of his death can be fixed up, to be 520 B. C. As he died at the 


(18) I. A. Vol, 32. pp. 228. 

i (19) This era must have been begun in 668 B. C. (6004'68— 668). 

(20) Some are of the opinion that Buddha was 57 at the time of Nirvan, 
'because there was an interval of 23 years between his Niivan andliis death. 

' (21) C. H. I. pp. 156. 

’ ’ (22) I*. A. pp. 342. Vol. 37^; C. H. I. Vol. I. PP. 157, I. A. 1914, pp. 132. 

(Prof. Carpentier has written a large essay entitled “The Time of Mahavir m 
this last book). 

(23) S. B. E. Vol. 22, in which Prof. Jacobi writes:- The belief of the 
two Jaina sects, both the gwetamber and Digamber. is unanimous as regards 

Lord Mahavir’s death B. C. 526.” .-nr 

- Vide Introduction to H. J. PP. Hemachandra’s ‘ 

pp. 37. (Nitwan 470 years before Vikrama which means 4704-57--5^ 

Intro, to Kalpasutra by Dr. Stevenson, p. 8 and f. n. no. 96; J. R. A. b. 
Vol. IX; B. Theravali of Merutunga, p. 149; J. R. S. Translations, Vo . , 
pp. 356, by Colonel Miles: I. A. Vol. 43. pp- 132. Dr. Jal Carpentier. 

(24) The exact period of interval is 6 years and 6 

the middle of May, 520; Mahavir died in the middle of Novem er, 

Vol. I.,pp, 107 & 368) . c 

Thus Ajat^tru must have come to tbcitliToneun Ma>, 523 B, C. 


t 

g The time of Buddha , > Chapteif 

I 

age of eighty, he must have been born in 600 B. C.®“;as Mahavlr 
died at the age of 72®® he must have been born in 598-9 B. C 
At the age of 30 i.e. in 568 B. C. he entered the holy orders®^ 
and twelve years after that, i. e. in 556 B. C. he attained Kaivalya^ 
Gfian®®. Let us place their dates side by side: — 

Biiddha Age Age Mahavir 

(1) Birth:- 600 B. C. 0 0 (1) Birth:- 598-9 B. C. 

(2) Great Renunciation:-571 B.C. 29 30 (2) 'Entering into holy 

(3) As a preacher*- 564-5 B. C. 36 ' orders:-568 B. C, 

(4) Nirvan:- 544-3 B C. 57 ' (3)- 

(5) Parinirvan (death):-520 B. C. 80 42 (4) Kaivalya 

(May Gnan:- 556' „ 

72 (5) Death:- 527-6 „ 

(November), 

Thus Buddha and Mahavir were contemporaries throughout 
almost the whole of their lives. 

I 

Another point which becomes clear from this, is, that while 
books of northern India have commenced the Buddha Era from 
520 B. C. i.e. the year of Buddha’s death®®, while books of south 
India have commenced the same era from 543 B. C. i. e. the 

I . 

year Buddha's nirvan®^, thus making a difference of 23 years, 

Gautam Buddha’s original name was Siddharth Kumar. His 
father, Suddhodan, was the king of the region about Nepal, the 
capital of which was Kapilvastu, the ruins of which extant to-day. 
His mother’s name was Ya^odhara. He was a Sakya ksatriya 

1 

' (25) See f. n. no. 19 above. 

(26) See f. n. no. 23 above, 

(27) Jaina literature and Vol. I. pp. 364. 

(28) See Vol. I. pp. 366. 

(29) Vide Dignikaya, pp. 117, 206. Mazimanikaya, IT, 243; I. A. 1914. pp. 177 : 
"While Buddha stayed at Sangam, the report was brought to him, that his 
rival Jfahavlr, died at pawa. 

(30) Chinese and Tibetan books, and especially Mahavamsa, has this era. 

(31) The Sinhalese, the Burmese add the Siamese have adopted this era 
in their book DipTOtnla. 
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Othet details 


, and his Gotra (family descent) was either Kasyap or Gautam'^^. 

. The old books make no mention of the family of Yasodharil, 
modern' books have affixed Gautam for her. Snddhodan was far 

f 

advanced in^ige (nearly sixty) when Siddhitrdi 
, Other detaits was born. After proper training. Siddharth was 
’ ntarried to Yasoda, a girl of good descent. 

A' short time after marriage, she gave birth to a soh. At the age 
of 29 in- 571 B. C. Siddharth’s' mind was turned away from 
worldly things due to certain events, and as a result, he went 
away alone at the dead of night, leaving his wife, son and par- 
ents, slumbering soundly. Hitherto the Vedic, the Buddhist and 
; the Jaina books agree with one another; from hence Buddhist 
boobs differ from others in certain matters. They tell us that for 
a period of seven years, after his renunciation, (571 to 564 B. C.) 
■Buddha wandered everywhere in search of truth, and never 
preached to any one=“., Then bis mind turned towards pena^e 
which he began somewhere on the banks of the Ganges. e 
; attained Nirvan®* at the age of 57 in 543 B. C. and bee 
Tree from worlffly shackles®' near Gaya, which is few miles m 
•the south of Patnl During the 21 years from 564 to 543 
B. C. he preached his gospel to many and made many disetp 
les«„some of whom were his old- disciples like Saunputra, 

, (32) GeneraUy .sous are taowa by their father’s 

always accompanies their own name. Buddha is Itnown as au 
this doubt. See f. n. nos. 48 and 49 below. 

(33) See f. n. no. 37 below. 

< (34) In Buddhism. Nirvan means attainment of 

Parinirvan means death. In Jainism, Nirvan (generally known as mok.a 
‘ salvation) means death (f. n. no. 35 below)* , u .i, 

(351 Persons who attain this stage become free from the cycle of birth 

and re-bitth. (See f* n. no. '34 above). cc. -o r 

(36) His 'father, mother, wife, and son y , j 

As for Blmbisar and Prasenj.t being converted to Buddhism, Vide . . 

' , (37) It is said that, when he 

. alone; but they rejoined he neiftM preached nor laido 

• (Cf.f.n.no.33 above where plained ooly. if we 

any disciples before his Nirv*!'?. Henc . 

2 
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' Other "details 


Chapter 


Mudgalayan,®® Snand and others. King Bimbisar®® of Magadh w^as 
converted to Buddhism in 564 B. C. and his queen Ksema became 
a Buddhist nun^®. After many years of successful preaching*, ' he 
died in 520 B. C. at the age of eighty in Kusinara-nagar in 
Videh, Right from his great renunciation in 571 B. C. to -his death 
in 520 B. C. he never met Mahavir.'*'^ These are the details gleaned 
from Buddhist books. Below is given a comparative list of details 
about both of them. 


(1) Name 

(2) Father’s name 

(3) Mother’s name 


Gautam Buddha^® 
Siddharth 

Suddhodan 

Ya§odhara'*=® 


Mahavir^®. 

Vardhaman^^ 

Siddharth 

Tri&a 


understand that he must have preached another religion before his NirvSP; 

t 

for, he could not have preached Buddhism before -he founded it. 

So tbe question arisest — ^who were the disciples who deserted him 'and 
what religion did 'they follow ? (f. n. no. 12 above). Which religion did Buddha 
follow for seven years from 29 to 36 of his age ? (See further for explanations). 

(38) Cf. f. n. no. 12 above. Some Buddhist books spell the name differently. 
(Jalayan). 

(39) Vide Vol. I. 

(40) Vide Vol. I. 

(41) Why they did not come across each other can be explained. See f. n. 
no. 60 below, and read further question 2, in this chap. 

(42) Details are already given. 

(43) Some details about him are already given in Vol. I., for others see 
f. notes below. 

(44) Vardhaman was his real name. Mahavir is a name given by the Jaina 
writers according to their custom of giving significant names to great persons. 
Vide Vol. I. pp 81. 

(45) Modern books give the name Mayadevi. The Bharhut Stupa contains 
a picture about MayadeNu’s dr^m. As the Stupa is believed by 'many to be 
connected with Buddhism, these scholars must have taken this Mayadevi to be 
the mother of Buddha. Bharhut Stupa belongs more properly to Jainism. In 
short, modern books but not old books which are more reliable, support this 
contention of Mayade%d being the mother of Buddha. 
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6ther details 


li 


1 " ' 

> 

' (4) 'Birth-place , Kapilvastu^® Ksatriyakundgram^" 

(5) Father’s gotra Ka^yap^® Kasyap. 

(6) Mother’s gotra Gautam*^ Va%ha®® 

(7) Stock®^ . Sakya Nat®^ 

(8) Birth-year 600 B. C. 598 B. C.®® 

(9) Wife’s name Yasoda Yasoda 

(10) Year of renunciation 571 B. C. at the 568 B. C. at the 

age of 29 age of 30®* 

(11) Attainment of true 543 B. C. at the 556 B. C. at the 

\ / 

knowledge age of 57 age of 42®® 

(12) Place of the above Gaya Bank of the river 

' Jljuvaluka®® 

(46) Some people now-a-days say, that the place where stand to-day the 
Humindiai and the Nigliva pillars of Asok is the birth-place of Buddha. I am 
in favour of Kapil vastu. (Cf. f. n. no. 45 above. More details will be given m 
the account of Priyadarsin). 

(47) Vol. I. pp. 120. 

(48) Possibility is in favour of "Kasyap''; but as he is famous at Gautam 
Buddha, a doubt is raised as to the genuine of " Kasyap (Cf. f. n. no. 32 
and 49). 

(49) Generally a mother’s family name is not joined with the name of 
the. son; his father’s family name ifev joined. Sometimes, however, when a king 
had several queens, and many of them had sons, these sons were distinguished 
from one another liy joining their mother’s family names with their own names, 
^uddhodan had neither many queens nor many sons. Some are of the opinion 
that he had two queens and that Buddha was brought up by his step- mother. 
But these two queens are said to have belonged to the same family. Even if 
we take for granted that for some unknown reason, Buddha bore the family 
name of his mother, yet v;e fail to understand why, as in the case of other 
princes, he was not called "Gautamiputra” or "Gautami Buddha”. It is possible 
'that his father’s family name may have been "Gautam” and his mother’s 
“Kasyap”. The question deserved attention of scholars. 

'(50) P. 210 of the Jan. number of "Gaiiga” (1931), K. S. S. Com. pp. 29, 

(51) Ksatriya stock. 

(52) In Buddhist books he is called Natput for this reason. 

(53) Vol. I. pp. 362. 

' (54) Vol. i. pp. 364. 

(55) Vol. I. pp. 366. 

(56) Vol. 1. pp. 2S5, f. u. no. 41* 
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(IS) Place of death 

(14) Year of death 

(15) Distinguishing 

sign on coins etc. 

(16) Height not known®® ' about 11 feet 

Jaina books®® furnish the following details about Buddha:- 
Swayamprabha, the fifth monk in line from Parsvanath, had' a 
disciple named Vihitasva.®^ Siddharth, 4he son of king Suddhodan 
became his disciple®® and had adopted the name, Buddhakirti. 

(57) Vol. I. pp. 74, 75. ' ' 

(58) Idolatry is accepted in Buddhism and idols do not require distin- 
guishing marks for recognition. Again, Buddha was the founder and the only . 
prophet in Buddhism. Jainism had 24 TIrthankars or prophets hence such 
marks are necessary for distinguishing one from the other. 

(59) It is possible that he must have been nearly' as tall as Mahavir, ' 
because Mahavir had the common height of those times. 

(60) A certain Digaipber Jaina monk named Amitgati wrote a book named 
“Dharma Pariksa” in the 9th century A. D. Yati Balchandraji in one of his 
series of article in a Jama monthly from Agra, (P. 8 of 19-7-34, under the title 
of “Jaina— Sangh—Bhed”) has quoted verse 68 from chap. 18 of that book, which 
is as follows: — 

> 

Ruftah sri Virnathasya tapasvi Maudilayanah | 

6isya sri Parsvanathasya vidadhe Buddha-darsanam \\ 

Meaning. — ^“Maudilayan, the disciple of Parsvanath, being angry with Mahavit, 
started Buddhism.” 

The writer has added: — ^“The disciples of Parsvanath used to put on red- 
coloured clothes and maintained no relations with Mahavir, as they were angry 
with him.” Thus Maudilayan was none other than Gautam Buddha; we can 
easily understand why Buddhist books write that Buddha and MahMr , never 
met each other throughout their (subsequent) lives. See further question 2 in 
this chap, and the foot notes about it. 

(61) f* n. no. 12 above. 

(62) The four tenets preached by Parsvanath were also preached by. 
Buddha; they are known as Anhaya in Buddhism. [Dr. Bhandarkar ( pp. 127) 
has said so quoting from Dr. Buhlcr.J Thus Buddha, before be started 
Bttddhism must have been a disciple of Parsva. 


Other details 
Kusinagar 


Chapter 


Madhyam ApSpa.' 
=Pavapuri®'^ , 
520 B. C. at the 527 B. C. at the 


age of 80 
not known®® 


age of 72 
Lion 
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I He continued his disciplesbip for seven years and during these 
' years, had two disciples named Jalayan and Sariputra. While 
observing penance near a town named Palasi on the banks of 
' 'the Saryu, he got tired of the whole thing and gave up Jainism* 
Like Marichi, the grandson of Jlsabhdev. he began to preach a 
new faith which he named Buddhism*’®, which differed in certain 
tenets from Jainism. Mahavir was alive for 14 years®^ after ‘ the 
* 'Nirvan of Buddha. 

, , 1 have stated above details about Buddha’s life, some of 

which are unanimously supported by all®® and in 
Doubts and questions q£ literatures of different religions 

above writers of different times and climes widely 
diverge from one another. Below are .raised 
.questions arising from honest doubt on my part, and I request 
^ my^ readers to view them with the dispassionateness and logic 
of a reasonable student. No attempt is here made to find a hole ' 
in the statements, credited with veracity by well-known writers, 
simply for the sake of doing so. 

QuesiionA - — The first question is already stated and discussed 
in the foregoing pages, and hence we shall state it briefly. 

If Siddharth’s father’s family name was “Ka^yap,” how did he 
come to be called “Gautam” ( ? )®®. Suddhodan had no problem of 

/ 

(63) Buddhism must have been named after his own name* or "Buddha” 
~one who has awakened (to a new sense of life), and hence a religion 
.preached by such a man. 

(64) According to Anian Era, Buddha attained Nirvan at the age of 59 
in 541 B. C.; and 541-14=527 B. C. the year of Mahavir’s death. Following 
these calculations, the interval between the Nirvan and Panmrvan of Buddha, 
would be 541-520=21 years; while inf. n. no. 20 and elsewhere, we have stated 
it to be 23 years. In favour of 21 years we have Jama books and the AUjan 
Eta concurring with each other in facts. Hence the balance goes in favour 
of 21 years and hence forth we adopt 541 B. C. as the year of Nirian. This 
also proves that the Eras adopted m the northern as well as southern books 
We not quite coirect. 

, (65) These are staled in the foregoing pageSi 

(66) F, N, pos. 32, 48 and 49. 
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distinguishing many princes by many queens from one another, 

/ I f 

as he had neither.®'^ 

Question 11: — Why did Siddharth call his religion “Buddhism’^ ? 
There are, no doubt, words like “Previous or Former Buddhas”^® 
occurring in Buddhist books, but they refer to the previous births 
of Buddha. (Is it because, as a Jaina monk, his name was Buddha- 
kirti and that he did not change it after giving up Jainisni ?.). ^ 
Buddha means “ wise why should he have selected such a 
common name to signify the religion started by him Or is it 
that his disciples have fixed up terms like “ Gautam, Buddhism 
etc. ? 

Question lilt — It is a puzzle why Buddha did not preach 
anything or made no disciples for the first seven years after his 
renunciation. He began to preach at the age of 36, while he 
attained Nirvan at the age of 57. This means that, though, he 
attained perfect knowledge in 543 B. C., he had begun to preach 
21 years ago. So his abstinence ' from preaching for the first 
seven years cannot be explained on the principle, that he did not 
think it proper so long as he had not attained perfect knowledge; 
His preachings before his attainment of perfect knowledge must 
certainly have contained errors and defects. Did Buddha correct 
them after his Nirvan ? 

Here I am reminded of a tenet of Jainism. As long as a 
person destined to be a Tirthankar has not attained Kaivalya 

(67) Maybe? his real family name must have be6n Gautam, while "Kasyap,* 
must ha\ e been added by Buddhist books later on. It deserves further inquiry. 

(68) “Asok” in the Rulers of India Series; P. 40, 54, 200 and F. N. on 
Rumindiai inscriptions. Cf. f. n. no. 69 below. 

(69) Ibid, pp. 54 — "The relation of the cult of the "Former Buddhas’* to 
the religion of Gautam, as already observed, is a subject concerning which 

very little is known." What is the necessity of using the term: "Former 

Buddhas," when Buddha himself is the founder of the religion. This means 
that "Buddha" signifies, "Talented or Possessing knowledge", and experts 
have committed mistakes misconstruing the word "Buddha" into .Gautam or 
his follower, in interpreting rock inscriptions, and thus fixing them as 
connected with Buddhism. More details will be given in the account of 
Briyadarein. 
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Gftan, he does not preach’’® and makes no disciples. Hence Gosala, 
' the son of Mankhali, could not have been a disciple of Mahavir 
as is believed by sorhe scholars^ \ 

* n 

' ' Gosala' came accross Mahavir three years after Mahavir 
. entered into holy orders. For next six years he accompanied 
Mahavir wherever he went, because he got all the comforts of 
his life from people, who welcomed and honoured Mahavir from 
village' to village, and so he assiduously said to them that he 
was Mahavir’s disciple. Mahavir observed the vow of silence 
during these years and never talked to Go^da. Jainism has 
tenets which deserved more attention than they have been 
hitherto given. 

Question /Fi—Jalayan and Sariputra are claimed to have 
been Buddhists and disciples of Buddha by Buddhist books; on 
the other hand Jaina books declare them to be Jaina monks, 

_ Let us turn to evidence from rock inscriptions to settle this, 
SftfSchi stiipa has been described in “ Bhilsa Topes ” by Sir 
Cunningham, and he has found these two names on certain 
stone-boxes. If Safichi stupa is proved to be connected with 
Jainism,'^® there can be no doubt that these two were Jaina monks. 
(See farther for this). 

. Question V : — Jaina tenets prove useful in deciding many 
.questions; 'With the help of one of them, we could say (vide 
-'question no. 3 above ) what relation existed between Mahavir and 
Gosala; with the help of another we could solve the riddle of 
Bimbisar’s rehgion in Vol. I. One other tenet says that great 


, (70) See f. n. no. 7 above. 

(71) K. S. S. pp. 86. "Gosala said to Mahavir;-"! am your disciple'", 
Mahavir did not reply as he had taken the vow of silence. Again, on p. 22, 
the words “Gosala, the apparent disciple” are stated. 

(72) Details will be given m the account of Prijadarsin. It \Nill be enough . 
to state here that the Stupa of Mathura has been unanimously accepted as 
belonging to Jainism, bj' the western scholars. Why should the Safichi Stupa 
Tvhich is quite identical in sculpture and design with it, not belong to Jainism ? 

It contains names of kings like Chandragupta and Hal Salivaban v.ho hn%t 
been proved to be Jaina kings. 
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men, — known as Salaka-purusas as like Vasudev, Prativasudev, 
Balabhadra, Rama, Chakravarti and .Tirthafikars, can exist only 
singly, at a particular time and in a particular place.’'® How can 
we explain this tenet in connection with Mahavir and Buddha 
living side by side? . 

Another tenet tells us that all the disciples of a previous’ 
Tirthankar declare themselves as disciples 'of the succeeding 
cne, as soon as he attains Kaivalya stage. If we accept the facts 
slated in previous questions, Buddhakirti, formerly a disciple of 
Parsvanath, should have declared his allegiance to Mahavir in 
556 B. but history tells us that Buddha- had begun to preach 
a different gospel right from 564 B. C. Now even the laity knew 
at that time that Mahavir was destined to be the last Tirthankar. 
Did Buddha strike out a new path in order, to avoid accepting. 
Mahavir as his leader? There is no reason why he should have 
done so, and he must have started the new religion quite in 
good faith;^® but as soon as he attained Nirvan in 543 — a stage 
quite identical with Kaivalya - there is no reason why he preached 
a gospel different from that of Mahavir. Is it possible that Buddlia 
himself did not make distinctions between Jainism and Buddhism 
after his Nirvan, but the present differences are only the results 
of the narrow-mindedness of his disciples ? History - furnishes an 

(73) Exceptions to this tenets are always foretold in Jainism, and are 
hnown as “Achchlieras’*. But none of the books contain any allusion to Buddha 
and Mahavir. 

K. S. S. Com. P. 21 — 

Uvasagga gavbhaharaPam itthititham abhavia parisa | 

Kanhassa avarkanka, avarayaUam chandrasuranam l| 1 II 
Harivarhs kulappatti, chamaruppao, adhasay sidhha | 
Asanjayapapua, dasaviapa tepakalena n 2'n 

Let us take one insiance from this quotation. Though there was one 
Vasudev in Aparkadka, another named Krspa was to go there. This is called 
an exception. 

In Mahavira— times, Kesimuni, a disciple of Parsva, immediately came 
under the banner of Mahavir when he attained Kaivalja. 

(75) Buddhism preaches four Anhajas. (Asok by Bhandarkar pp. 127; vide 
f . n. no. 62 above). MahMr has rejected five asravas. (Third pillar inscription 
of Priyadarsin.) 
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' instance which supports the last contention. The first conference 
of Buddhist monks was held immediately after the death of 
Buddha; why was it not held during his life time? Was it due 
to the fear .that he would not have allowed them to make any 
distihetions between the two religions ? 

■ ,One might say that the conference was not held during 
Buddha^s lifetime, because there were no differences and doubts 
to be settled. Does this mean that immediately after their leader’s 
death, these disciples began to quarrel thus precipitating the 
conference ?. Had Buddha not formed any definite rules about 
the conduct of life of these monks? Or was this hair-splitting 
suppressed as long as he was alive? All these things lead us to 
the conclusion that, what the condition of Buddhism might have 
been after Buddha’s death is not definitely known, and - hence 
these questions and doilbts. 

, All the questions stated above give rise to one outstanding 
doubt about the equality of the stages of knowledge attained by 
Buddha and Mahavir— the doubt which might have a fact during 
their lives, or which might have been the result of the changes 
instituted in Buddhism after his death. Again Jainism has a tenet 
which might be helpful. When great persons are on the eve of 
birth, their mothers get some dreams, the maximum number of 
which, is fourteen.*^® The mother of an ordinary king^^ gets one 
dream, that of a Pralivasudev gets four; that of a Vasudev, nine, 
and that of a Chakravarti or a Tirthankar gets fourteen. Jaina 
books are very' explicit about the number of these dreams in the 
case of every great man. Ancient Buddhist books are silent about 
this thing. They do not state whether any dreams were dreamt 
by Buddha s mother. Modern Buddhist books tell us that Mfiya- 
'devi, the mother .of Buddha, saw in a dream, a white elephant 

^ . i 

Parsva and all the previous TIrthankars have preached only four asra.as. 
Buddhakirti. being a disciple of Parsva preached four Anhayas, following 
four Asravas of Jainism. (Buddhism, thus, may owe its ong.n to Jaimsm). 

(76) The Digaipber sect states that she had sixteen dreams, 

(77) The number of such great men is 63. Vide Vol. I- PP* 

1; K. S. Com. pp. 66. 
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entering her womb^®. Mahavir’s mother had fourteen dreams.' 
What does this lead us to believe ?. ^ . 

During Buddha’s lifetime, no great king — like that' of 
Magadh, Kosal, Kasi, Kausambi, Taxila, Avanti, or Sindh- 

Sauvir — , as the coins prove it, ever accepted 
Spread of Buddhism as state religion.'^® They all followed 

(upto 370 B. C.) Jainism, which thus patronized by kings, had 

spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. Buddhism had thus not much progressed in this 
country. There were internal dissentions among the chief Buddhist 
monks, and things came to such a pass that nearly a century 
after Buddha’s death, on the fifteenth day of the eleventh year 
of the reign of Mahapadma or Nanda II of Magadh, the second 
Buddhist conference was held in order to make reforms. Jainism 
being the state-religion, the progress of Buddhism was much 
retarded, even though its missionaries were very zealous and 
persevering; hence they began their activities in the farther south, 
going at last to Ceylon and making it their head quarters. The 
kings who succeeded Mahapadma, as the coins prove, were all 
followers of Jainism, which, having non-violence as one of its 
principal tenets, never allowed its followers to do anything that 
retarded the spread of any other religion. Consequently, Buddhism, 
though it had not a large number of followers, continued to exist 
in India for two centuries and a half after its inception. With 
the accession of King Asoka, fortune smiled upon it®®. Asoka was 

(78) Cf. f. n. no. 45 above* 

(79) It IS not known what the distinguishing marks of Buddhism were; 
there must ha\'e been some signs, and it is possible that they must have 
been only slightly different. 

The discovery of the coin bearing the likeness of a Buddhist king (like 
Asoka, for instance), would be of great help. Ceylon promises to unearth such 
a coin in future. We have to remember, however, that as in India, so in 
Ceylon, the custom of printing religious signs had begun to disappear after 
327 B. C. due to the contact with western people. 

(80) I have exceeded the time-limit of the chapter here; but I thought it 
proper to finish off the account here as there would be no occasion to insert 
it anywhere else. 
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at first a Jain according to the tradition of his forefathers; but 
after his ' marriage with the beautiful Tisyaraksita, who was a 
Buddhist, he accepted Buddhism as his fatth. Two children of 
Tisyaraksita, a ' son and a daughter, embraced the Buddhist 
, holy orders and became monk and nun, .The third Buddhist 
conference was held at Patliputra, during the seventeenth year of 
’ reign of Asoka, (313 B. C, ), Representatives from Ceylon 
'were also invited and a large number of monks®^ had actually 
travelled from Ceylon to Magadh to attend it. The conference 
continued for nine months, at the end of which it was decided 
that the deputation from Ceylori must return to Ceylon under the 


(81) These monks have been wrongly called missionaries by some scholars; 
they were only representatives from Ceylon. They had not come to Magadh 
for propagandist purposes. 

A comparison of some of the religious activities both of Asok and Priya- 
darsin will not be inappropriate here: — 


A^ok 

% 

(l) Asok had invited representatives 
from Ceylon to attend the third 
Budddist confeience. 


(2) He might have got pillar-iuscnp- 
tions erected; but none of them 
IS extant at present; Pillars, if 
at all erected by him, must not 
have been of great size. 

(3) He has no rock-inscnption to 
his credit. 

(4) The descriptions of stout follow- 
ers of Buddhism like Hu-en-Tsang 
do not agiee with the place and 
the number of inscriptions found 
to-day. 


Priyadarsiti 

(1) Priyadarsin had sent missionaries 
to distant countries to propagate , 
his religion. 

(2) Pillars erected by him are extant 
to-day. Many of them are more than 
thirty feet in height. 


(3) He has numerous. 

(4) Descriptions do agree with what and 
where they are to-day. 


It wil! be clear from this, that most of the rock and pillar-inscnptions found 
to-day are wrongly attributed to Asok. (Here I must draw the reader*s attention 
to the fact that Asok and Priyadarsin are diflTercnt individuals; they were not 
the names of the same person as most scholars imagine to-dny. Asoh a 
Buddhist while Priyadarsin was a Jain, and the grandson of Asok. This wiU 
be dealt with in details f urther), 
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leadership of the son and the danghter of Asoka®®. The ,whola 
of southern India was under the sway of the fourth Andhra .king, , 

t i 

Salkarni First— Vadsatsree,- Vilivaykur, Vasisihaputra, a powerful 
Jaina king®®, who would not allow this large, deputation of 
Buddhists, touring with pomp and show, to pass through his ^ 
kingdom. Hence Asoka had arranged that the deputation should 
travel by sea®^ beginning the voyage from the mouth of the 
Mahanadi which was on the outskirts of his kingdom. With the 
death of Asoka, however. Buddhism declined, -and for eight 
succeeding centuries, was confined to Ceylon, as far as India was 
.concerned. After that it rose to power once more. 

As Buddhism could not achieve much progress in India due 
to its powerful rival in Jainism,®® Buddhist monks selected foreign 

countries as their fields of activities. Jaina monks. 

Spread ol Buddhism being handicapped by many rules governing the 
outside India mode of travel from one country to anotli'er,' 

and by many regulations about their food, 
refrained from foreign travel. Thus the way of the Buddhist monks 
became clear and easy®®, because they had no such regulations. 
Neither did they miss the opportunity. Crossing the northern 
frontier®^ they began their activities in Tibet®® and China; while 
those who had gone to Ceylon, went further south' and east 
towards Siam, Pinahg, Java and Sumatra. They succeeded too 

(82) Vide his account, 

(83) Vide Chap, on coins. Com no. 58; and £. n, no. 87 below. 

(84) See the map of the kingdom of Asok. 

(85) Vide pp. 20 of the introduction to Vol. I. 

(86) Vide pp. 12 for some of these rules. 

(87) This must have been the straightest possible course for them. They 
could not go southwards as the whole of southern India, as shown above, 
was under the sway of a Jaina king. 

(8S) 'Cf. the account of Priyadarsin. 

It is more possible that one group must have gone to Java and Sumatra 
by sea from Ceylon and the other passing through Indian China must have 
proceeded towards Burma and China. This second group must have selected 
Tibet as its headquarters, 
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^ well in these countries as Buddhistn had derived®® many of its 
' tenets from Jainism®®. Thus, their failure in India was more than 
amply compensated by their success in these countries which are 

Buddhist even to-day. 

« 

Mahavir, the last Jaina Tirthankar, was born in Ksatriya- 
kujjdgram, one of the three suburbs of Vaisaii, the capital of 
^ Videha,®^ Entering the holy orders at the age 

^ Jainism of thirty, he attained Kaivalya Gnan, twelve 
' years later, after observing severe penance for 

twelve years.®® A certain brahmin of Gautam family, named 
Vasubhuti had three sons, named Indrabhuti,®® Vayubhuti and 
Agnibhuti, by his /wife named Prthvi. These three and other 
eight equally learned scholars had begun animal sacrifice in com- 
pany of their 4400 disciples. All these eleven scholars had their 
own doubts about certain tenets of the Vedic religion; but they 
never, gave -expression to them for the fear of being considered 
dull by others. Mahavir owing to his having attained Kaivalya- 
gfian knew their doubts without asking them any questions, and 
solved them satisfactorily. Consequently, these scholars saw the 
'superiority of Jainism to their own religion, and embraced it. 
Jainism spread quickly throughout the country, as these scholars 
together with their disciples, actively began to preach it in various 
countries. All great kings®^ accepted it®®. 

After the attainment of Kaivalya Gnan, Mahavir could See 

(89) Buddhakjrti was a Jaina monk before he founded Buddhism. Cf. f. n. 
no. 75 above. 

(90) Cf. (in the account of Pnj'adatsin) how Jaina tenets are acceptable to 
all, and how easily it can be turned into universal religion 

(91) Fagan number of Jama Dharma Prakash, 1985, pp. 261 to 288; and 

the list given on pp. 11 of this volume. 

(92) According to Jamism one is prohibited from preaching as long as 
he has not acquired Kaivalya Gnan. See f. n. no. 71 above. 

(93) Indrabhuti became commonly known as Gautam. Some scholars mixed 
this Gautam with Gautam Bnddha-error which gave rise to se\cral mibconceptions. 

(94) 3rd. Chap. Vol. I, where sixteen chief kiogdvnms of India have been 

described. 

(95) Seo tbeir coins described further on. 
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that the fourth Ara was to be shortly succeeded by the fifth, and 
that Avasarpini^® would exerts its evil influence .more and more 
upon the people. Famines would be more frequent' than before 

and people would have to try harder for their 
The origin of the maintenance. These conditions would necessi- 

present social ^ formation of a settled order of govern- 

slructure ° 

ment in all^ phases of life. Inspired by such 
ideas of public welfare he directed feretiik and Abhayakumar in 
their task of social organization, as described in Vol. I.®^, — an 
organization that is highly spoken of by western scholars.®® 


^ » 

The special feature of Srenik’s plan was to divide people into 

guilds according to their professions. Every guild elected its .own 
representatives,®® the number of which depended on the importance 
of that profession; and these representatives were to form an 
assembly which was to enact laws for the guidance of political 
officers. Thus Bimbisar was given the name Sreriik ( builder of 
guilds), an instance of the custom of Jaina writers to give signi- 
ficant names to great persons. 


Mahavir was also the originator of the political system of 
government existing to-day. Changes must have been made in 'the 
system, in course of time, but the original plan is still to be seen 
behind them. Religious structure no doubt had its source in MahMr. 
An extract from a learned English writer, supported by another 
German one is given below to justify this statement.^® ^ The 


(96) First two chapters of Vol. I. 

(97) Vol. I. pp. 254. 

(98) See further m this chapter. ■ 

(99) The words, Gramin, Srefbu, Grhapati etc.*’ which have , been used 
in Vol. I. were representatives of such guilds. This makes it clear that republic 
form of government was first established by Mahavir. 

(100) They were called “Paur-janas”. Their assembly resemble the Munici- 
pal corporation of to-day. In Bimbisar’s time their number was 500 and 
Abhayakumar was at their heads as the prime-minister. (Vol. I, pp. 257). They 
were a legislate e body. 

(101) C. H. 1. pp. 169 — On the evidence of Proc. of the A. S. B. 1898, 
pp» 63 says.— -Dr. Hornele is no doubt right in maintaining that this good 
oTgatii7atlon of the Jaina lay community must have been a factor of the greatest 
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present structure of society, the present system of political govern- 
ment and the present religious constitution, thus, arc the rich 
fruits of Mahavir’s capacity and zeal. Buddha^°° has left little 
to compare with the achievements of Mahavir, because his know- 
ledge may have not been as perfect as that of Mahavir. 


Every kingdom was thus republican in its form of govern- 
ment. As long as Time did not exert its evil influence on kings, 

they never annexed other kingdoms to their own 

Federal, system of even though they invaded them and 

government and o > ts ^ 

coins forced the defeated kings to acknowledge their 

suzereinty. Consequently, coins of those times 
had no signs indicating the superiority of one king over the 
other.^®^ They stamped their religious signs on the obverse side^°’ 
and their family and provincial signs on the reverse side, in order 
to distinguish coins of different countries from one another. As the 
avarice of kings for land began to increase^”®, organization of 
armies^®"^ became necessary^ weapons were designed and manu- 


importance to the church, during the whole of its existence and may have 
been one of the main reasons why the Jaina religion continued to keep its 
position m India, while its far more important rival was entirely sv/ept away 
by the Biahaminic reaction.' As Prof. Jacobi has pointed out that the icligious 
life of the Jama community is now substantially the same as it was two 
thousand years ago. It must be confessed from this that an absolute refusal 
to admit changes has been the strongest safeguard of the Jains. (These 
remarks pertain to the religious structure of the Jains only, but as further 
researches are being made and will be made, my state will be more than proved). 

(102) Cf. Questions 3 and 5 given above. 

(103) Woman was the chief cause of quarrel in those times; land was 


not given much importance. 


(104) C. A. I. pp. 2-3. See coins of Taksila. It was under the sway of 
Pulusaki, and then under that of several nations. See coins^ of Odarabar, 
Kulund, Ayuddha, Panchal, Mathura and of Ayodhya. These kingdoms were 
subordinate to Kosal, yet they bear no signs of it. 

(105) Obverse side is the chief side, and reverse is the subordinate. 


(106) Udayanbhata had defeated all kingdoms upto Cejlon, >ct cverj' 
kingdom was fully independeut m internal administration. 

(107) It began from the rale of Nand I. though its seeds most tave been 

laid by Udayanbhata. 
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factured/^® though these weapons were not as deadly as those pf - 
to-day.^®® Inspite of this, kings were not fond of commemorating * 
their own names. A change was made, however, in the coins. 
Religious sign was given the reverse side and family or provincial - 
one was given the obverse^ while some coins of those times 
show pictures of kings commemorating some important event in 
their lives^^^. All these coins bear signs of Jainism which had 
spread from Magadh in the east to Siiidh-Sauvir in the west, 
and from the Punjab in the north to Ceylon (Anuruddhapur^^®) 
in the south.^^® 

I I 

Though all these kings were Jains, they frequently waged wars 
against many foreign foes. The present belief that Jains, believing 
in non-violence, are lacking in bravery and the use of weapons, 
is thus ill-founded^^^*"^^^. In politics, the principle of non-violence^ 


(108) These weapons were made out of stone and wood. 

( 109 ) Better weapons were made during the reign of Nand IX or during 
that of Chandragupta. (Vol. I, pp. 338 cf. ^akdal’s preparation of weapons at 
his own place). More organization of arm 5 f and manufacture of better weapons 
resulted from the contact with foreign people beginning with Alexander 
the Great, 

(110) Cf. coins of Andhra, Kosambi, Taksila and those of Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

• 

(111) See coin indicating how Ninth Nanda got his kingdom by Panch- 
di\'ya» and the coin indicating how Nandivardhan annexed the kingdom of 
Kosambi to his own. (When a king died without an heir, his kingdom was 
annexed to another. See account of Vatsa, pp. 209 of Ujjayini, and of Anga* 

(112) Vol. I, pp. 293. 

(113) Coins of those countries bear signs of Jainism. 

(114) Those who have studied ancient history will never say so; because 
there arc many and glaring instances in ancient times (Udayanbhata, Nandi- 
vardhan) as well as in the middle ages (Kumarpal, Vastupal, Tejpal, Sujjan 
and ot’ners) 

(115) The belief that the religious policy of Priyadarsin was the main 
cause of the decline of Maury as, is ill-founded. I will discuss in details in the 
account of Priyadarsin, who was not Asok, as is commonly believed. 
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was observed with due discretions^®. Otherwise these kings would 
never have been powerful as they were, and would have perished 
in no time. 


Many instances of the influence of Nature and Time have 

^ I 

already been given in the first volume. Some more are enumerated 

here. They refer to Buddhism and Brahminism. 
One of them was the second Buddhist confer- 
ence and the second was the cessation of 
the Udhisthira era and the beginning of the Kali era.^’-®. These 
changes took place in the beginning of the twelfth year of king 
Hand 11. 


Influence of Nature 
and Time 


As time passed on, people began to deteriorate physically. 
Their memory began to grow less sharp than before; as a con- 
sequence of which learned men decided to put down everything 
in writing^^®. The king who took the initiative in getting religious 
books written was Kharvel*®®, while Nand IX was the king who 
got books written on sociology and other subjects of general 
knowledge, by establishing the university of Nalanda, where 
he engaged many scholars, among v/hom was the famous trio from 
' the Punjab. 

The fifth !Ara did not exert its influence in the field of know- 
ledge only. Famines became more frequent, as a result of which 


(11^) Mahatma Gandhi’s movement of civil disobedience is based on this 
principle. 

(117) Vide the previous pages of this chapter for details. 

(118) There has been no occasion to write in details about this. But it 
will be clearer if the attempt of Nand IX to exterminate ksatrijas is placed 
Side by side with the beginning of the Kali era. 

(119) The art of writing began at this time. Coins began to bear names 
from this time onwards. (See coins of Kausanabi, and those of Nanda kings), 
Cf. f. n. no. 121 below. 

(120) See the inscription of Hdthiguiufa, 

(121) Vide his account. Panini wrote his grammar at this time. Possiblj 
Chanakya must have planned to write his Arthasdstra at this time, but the 
ide^ must have been postponed due to the desire for ^ cngcance taking pos e*?* 
^on of his mind. 

4 
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Nand I had to get a canal dug from the Ganges, ( The first 
of its kind in history), from' which a sister canal was- dug by 

i 

Khsrvel for the^ province of Kaling. 

» f '' 

With the greater frequency . of famines, people had to wofry 
more about their means of livelihood. Instead of staying separately' 
in small groups, they began to have a collective existence, required 
more land to inhabit, which they found at the cost of cutting 
down forests. This again resulted into still greater 'frequency of 

famines.^®® > - ^ 

< 

In former times pupils could recite things which they heard 
only once from their preceptors. This occurrence began to be rarer 
with the progress of time. The seven daughters of Sakdal, the 
prime-minister of Mahanand, could recite one by one the verses- 

which were only once sung by Katyayan-Varruchi.^®^ Such things 

1 

became conspicuous by their absence later on. This kind of memory 
was to be found only upto the time of Sthiilbhadra, the son of 
Sakdal^^®. The last Jaina monk, who . had such memory,, was 
Bhadrabahu,^^® the spiritual uncle of Sthiilbhadra. 

i 

. • / V 

t 

(122) See the Hathigumfa inscription. I believe that this famine must 
have taken place after M. E. 60 or 467 B. C. See- the time-list at the end. 

(1 23) Readers might not believe that these events were predicted in Jaina , 
books, but events themselves prove the truth of the prophecy. Vide chap. I 
& II. V'ol. I. 


(124) Vol. I. pp. 336, f. n. no. 43. 

(125) Cf. f. n. no 7 above. 

(126) Chandragupta had entered Jaina holy orders as a disciple of Bhadra- 
bahu, who had also travelled to ^ravaU-belzol in the Deccan. Here is, the 


chronological list of Jaina monks; — 
Mahavir ' 

(1) Sudharma (M. E. 1 to 12) 

(2) Jambu ( „ 12 to 20) 

(3) Prabhav ' ( „ 20 to 75) 

(4) ^ayi-auibhava ( „ 75 to 98) 


i 

(5) Yasobhadra ( „ 98 to. 148) 

(6) (a) Sambhuti ( „ 148 to 156) 

(b) 'Bhadrabahu ( „ 156 to 170) 

(7) Sthiilbhadra , ( „ 170 to 215) 

(8) (a) Mahagiri ( „ 215 to 249) 

(b) Suhasti ( „ 249 to 292) 

the preceptor of Priyadarsin 
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. At this* time, a decade witnessed two famines, one following 
the other after ,an interval of only; seven years. The first took 
place at the beginning of the rule of Chandragupta Maurya^^’ 
and the second, and the more terrible, at its end.^®« Harassed 
by the second which lasted for twelve years, the chief monk 
Bhadrabahu had gone southwards with a large number of disciples, 
as there was good rainfall there on account of denser forests. 
Some of his disciples who stayed in Magadh, became emaciated 
in body due to starvations*^®. So, Sthulbhadra called a conference 
’ of the Jaina monks at BMputra^®® in order to get all Jaina lore 
and philosophy put down into writing, and achieved it. 

The necessity of the art of writing was first felt in M. E. 
60 or 467 B. C. during the rule of Nand I. (See coins of 

Nand and Andhra dynasties). It developed 
Beginning of the art very greatly during the reign of Kharvel who 
of writing and of inscription of Hathigumfa prepared 

grammar (m. E. Ill or 416 B. C. ) and got books 
written, (M. E. 112 or 415 B. C.)s®s Immediately after this 
' Panini wrote his grammar and taught it 'to many. Written records 
of orders, laws and transactions began to be kept Correspondence 
and communications began to increase between nations and 
between people. Foreigners heard of the prosperity and the splend- 
our of India, and began to make attempts to invade it. Their 
dream was realized by Alexander the great, who would have 
stayed ' in India longer than he did, had not his soldiers clamoured 
for returning home, which they had left years ago, and whd 
consequently returned home taking with him some traits of Indian 

(T27) Vide his account. 

(128) See reasons given above. Cf. f. n. no. 126 above. 

(129) Cf. Two Siddhas invisibly dined with Chandragupta. 

(130) This gathering is known as “Fatliputra-vachna" in Jama books. It is , 
not unreasonable to say that these books were re-written during the reign 
of Kharvel under his own patronage. (Vide his account). 

(131) Writing was done with and upon very crude materials. Yet iwien 
the matter was lengthy, longer sheets like leaves of palm-tree, bhoj-lree or 
plaixjtain-tree were used, in place of bricks or such other things, Cf, Vol, 1. P?. 36. 
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culture,^®® and leaving behind some of his genefkls. No sooner 
“did he turn his back to India than these generals began to fight 
with one another. During the next twenty-five years, India was 
invaded by several foreigners. At last Salucus Nekator had to come 
to terms with Asok (M. E. 223 or B. C. 304),^®® who married 
his daughter, thus mixing^® ^ the oriental blood with the occidental. 
All these things contributed to thfe growth .of the art of writing, 
some specimens of which we see in the inscription upon lake 
Sudarsan, and the rock and the pillar incription of Priyadarsin. 

The reader should not labour under the erroneous conception 
that there was nothing like the art of writing prior to these times. 
As a matter of' fact the memory of the people was so sharp 
that they felt little need of the art of writing. Momentous occa- 
sions were always commemorated in a script- that was crude and 
in a language that did not follow any fixed rules of grammar. 
Ink and other materials for writing did not exist in- those times, 
and hence we do not find any written documents of those times 
to-day. 

To the end of the rule of Aiok, Jainism dominated in India, 
while Buddhism and the Vedic religion had little sway over the 
people. This was not due to Jaina kings forcing their subjects or 
subordinate kings to follow Jainism. Religious tolerance prevailed 
everywhere, as is proved by the undeniable authority of coins. 
The long who conquered, no doubt, got his religious sign inserted 
on the coin of the vanquished king, but that was all. Chapters 
on coins will throw much light on this subject. Buddhism and 

(132) Western civilization began to mix with the eastern one from this 
time on wards. Cf. f. n. no. 134 below. 

(133) For peace-terras, vide the account of Asok, 

(134) This is the first instance of its kind. 

The scholars generally believe that Chandragupta, whom they have identi- 
fied with Sandrekottus, was the first to marry a foreign ^irl of the Pallava 
race and that this Pallava chief mentioned in the Sudarsan lake inscription 
was a member of the Pallava caste, which they consider to be a foreign race. 
The fact is that the Pallavas or Palhavas were not foreigners but a Section 
of the Lichchhavi ksatrijas. It is proved m Vol. I. pp, 349, 
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the Vedic religion had also their periods of boom, the former in 
the reign of Asok^‘'‘^ and the latter during the rule of Suriga kings'®®. 

Out of the three religions that eidsted in ancient India, one 
was comparatively younger than the other two. 
The Vedic religion This was Buddhism. Jainism and the Vedic 

religion were both time-old; but we are not 
concerned here with the question, which of them was older 
'than the other. 

Again both Buddhism and Jainism had their founders. Buddhism 
bad one and Jainism had twenty-four, who succeeded one another 
'at long intervals. The Vedic religion, however, had no one 
individual as its founder, and it is therefore called A-pauruseya 
(founded by no one individual). Its origin is unknown. 

Both Jainism and the Vedic religion are time-old rivals, 
each supplanting or giving way to the other, as opportunities 
occurred. Jainism however had always the upper hand, as its 
tenets were more catholic than those of the other. 

' In support of this statement I request the reader first to 
‘look to quotations from foreign • writers in the preface to vol. I, 
and' then to the following quotation from Vincent 
•*The association of the idea of duty with caste is dropped by 
Asok'' (the writer really means Priyadar^in, as he has made 
the above statement in his description of the inscriptions of 
Priyadar^in ) “ and two virtues, namely respect for the sanctity of 
animal life and reverence to parents, superiors and elders are 
given a place, far more important than that assigned to them in 
Hindu teaching”^**®. With regard to this quotation, I have to 

(135) Vide his account. 

(136) Their accounts will he given later on. 

(137-138) Rulers of India Series “Asok”, pp. 30. 

The two virtues, mentioned here by Mr. Vincent Smith as present, though 
In 'a lesser degree, in the Vedic religion, were not in fact so, in that religion. 
Animal sacrifices actually endangered the “ Sanctity of animal life *’ in the 
Vedic religion. 

(139) There Were no “castes’' in those times in the sense of the word 
At prosenti Writers have always used this word in the sense of one of the 
fdur “classes", (Vol, I. pp. 25 ), 
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utter a word of caution. Scholars generally believe that Asok and'^ 
Priyadarsin were one and the same individuals. Really speaking 
they were two different individuals, having different religions. 
Priyadarsin was a Jain^^®, and hence this quotation proves ,the 
superiority of Jainism to the Vedic religion The'' reader may' 
hesitate to believe this, and hence, I propose to give another 
piece of evidence here, similar to those given in previous pages^^^. 
Jaina literature states beyond . possibility of doubt, that many, 
learned Vedic brahmins^^® embraced Jainism, after making ' a 
deep study of ,its principles and after minutely comparing it with 
the Vedic religion. Then they became great’ Jaina monks^^^ in' 
line with Mahavlr, and spread Jainism in every corner of India. 
The preceptor of Priyadarsin himself was a brahmin at first. 

Statements made above should not .lead any one to believe 
that the Vedic religion had never any strong hold over the people. 
On the contrary, before the advent of Mahavir, it had its palmy 
days with 'animal sacrifices in full swing. After Mahavir attained 
Kaivalya and made the three Gautam brothers, Indrabhutl, Vayu- 
bhuti and Agnibbuti, with their eight brother preceptors and 4400 
pupils, staunch converts to Jainism, the Vedic religion was on its 
decline, which was aggravated by the advent of a new rival in 

(140) Vide his account. 

(141) Cf. f. n. no. 139 above. 

(142) Vol. I. pp. 31-32 for details. 

I 

(143) F.n. no. 6 above for instances. 

(144) Some instances are given below for the satisfaction of the reader. 

' Mahawr had eleven chief disciples who had 4400 pupils. These eleven 
were the three Gautam brothers and their eight friends. The eldest brother 
Indrabhuti became commonly known as Gautam and has often been mistakenly 
taken for Gautam ]3uddha and confused with him. 

* 

A list of the disciples of Mahavir is given in f. n. no. 126 above, out of 
Whom all were converted from the Vedic religion, except nos. 2 and 3. 

ChanaUya, Varahmihir, the great astrologer and the brother of Bhadra- 
bahu were also Jams. fThe date of this Varahmihir is M. E. 150 or B. C, 
377, while the date of another Varahmihir, who followed the Vedic religion^ 

the 5th or the 6th century B. C.). 
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Buddhism. ,Thc hundred and twelve years of the rule of Sungas 
were again the golden period in the career of the Vedic religion, 
the chief reviver was the great commentator, Patafijali, The 
time-limit for this volume does not permit any more details 
about the Vedic religion here. We shall have them in the third volume. 

The cycle of involution and evolution is bound to bring about 
the revival of both these time-old religions in future. 


' Appendix 


c 


- Readers will generally feel that in most cases I differ from 
other writers in things, 'the truth of which has been commonly 
accepted. They will particularly feel that most of the things 
ascribed to Buddhism by other writers, are being attempted to 
be proved to have belonged to Jainism by me I have certainly 
forwarded many reasons and many pieces of evidence for my 
theories. A list of these' will not only, not be out of place here, 
but of great help to readers who are conscientious and willing 
to, learn the truth. 

(1) Both Saiichi and Bharhut stupas are built on the same 


Points arising from 
rock-inscriptions, ^ 
coins and pictures ^ 


'/model. One of the Sanchi stupa contains the 
mention of Chandragupta’s large donation, 
thandragupta has been proved to be a Jain. 


Hence Sanchi and Bharhut stupas are con- 
nected with Jainism. 

(2) Most coins have signs like Tri-ratna, Chaitaya and Bodhi 
tree.^ Sir Cunningham asserts that they did not belong to Buddh- 
ism. He says^. “ The coins themselves do not present any traces 
of Buddhism except the Bodhi tree, and the combined symbols 
of the Tri-ratna and Dharma-chakra. Neither also do they show 
any special traces of Brahminism except in the names of biva 
and Vayu”. Evidently the coins belong to the remaining religion 
Jainism, and so do the signs mentioned above. 

(3) What evidence have we to prove that the above-stated 
signs are connected with Buddhism ? 


(1) Details about this wiU be discussed in the chapter on coins, 

(2) C. A. I. pp. 91; chap, on coins further f. n. no. 1 above. 
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(4) Do any ancient Buddhist books contain any mention' of 
these signs ? (Vol. I. Vide account of Ajatiatru, wherein are given 
details about ^‘Lalitvistar” ). 

(5) The design of the gates of Saiichi, Bharhut and'Mathura*^ 
is the same. (Vol. I. pp. 189 fig. no. 31, 32, 33, 34). Why then . 
should we connect only Mathura stupa with Jainism and the 
other two with Buddhism? 

(6) The sign of Buddha is always his idol. 

(B. I. pp. 15; Vol. I. pp. 287 f. n. 27 & pp. 289 f. n. 53. Nowhere 
has it been found that his sign was the imprint of his feet. The ^ 
Ajatsatru Pillar (Bharhut Stupa; Plates No. 16 and 17) has only 
imprint of feet. Does this not lead us to conclude that the pillar 
is not connected with Buddhism 

(7) Again it has been proved that Ajatiatru was a Jain. 
(Vol. I. his account). Bharhut Stupa contains the following words 
“Bhagavate vandate Ajatsatru” (Ajatsatru salutes to the Bhagavat); 
To which religion do these words point ? 

(8) Bharhut contains the pillar of Prasenjit also, 'who has 
been proved to be a Jain. Some of the pictures in this pillar 
correspond to certain important events described in Jaina books. 
To what religion can this pillar be said to belong ? ^ 

(9) Sanchi Stupa contains the name of king Salivahan of 
Andhra. Did Salivahan or any of his descendants ever embrace 
Buddhism ? Do any ancient or modern books say so ? Undoubt- 
edly no. Jaina books clearly state that Salivahan had gone on a 
pilgrimage to mount Satrunjay in Saurastra and had ^ot -some 
ruined temples repaired under the guidance of a monk named Ajya 
IKhaput ( Vol.' IV ). 

(10) Most of the pillar inscriptions extant to-day have the 
sign of the figure of the lion at the top. Only one or two have 
not, and even in the case of these, they must have been removed 
either by some persons in the past or by some accidents to these 
pillars'^. Is there any mention of this sign in Buddhist books ? 

(3) See f n. bos, 7, 9 etc. quotations from experts are given there. 

(4) If, for any reason, the figure may not be of that kind, vide the 
account of Pxiyadarsin. 
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Jaina books, on the contrary, do declare that lion was the sign 
or., symbol of Mahavir®. 

(11) The pillar inscriptions of Nigliv and Rumindiai have 
this sigh. What do the word “ Buddha ” and “ Jata, ” found in 
these inscriptions, mean Do Buddhist books contain any mention 
of these', inscription-places. 

' ; ‘ (12) The signs Dharma-chakra, Chaitya and others are found 
ih‘ the Punjab, Ka^mir and other countries. Did Buddha ever go 
there? Or do ancient Buddhist. books contain any mention of any 


such visit ? 


(13) Some stone-boxes have been found at the Sahchi Stupa. 
Certain letters are inscribed on many of these. Why do scholars 
find it difficult to fix these names as those of Buddhist monks V 

(14) The' Bharhut and Sanchi stupas® are quite similar in 
design to Amaraoti' Stupa® in Dhankatak and to Manikyal Stupa 
in Punjab. Again, the rock-inscriptions in Afganistan and Pe^avar 
contain a reference to Parsvanath who was a Jaina Tirthankar, 
and not a Buddhist monk. Do any Buddhist books contain any 

mention of these Stupas ? 


(15) Do any ancient books contain any description of any 

)eculiarities of any of these stupas ? 

(16) Hu-en-Tfeng, the famous Chinese Buddhist traveller, 
.ad visited India, with the intendon of oolkcting aU av^ab e 
ttstorical material about his religion. His escnp ions o 
ravels l?e considered to be faithful and reliable records by all 


(5) Why the image of a hon la placed at the top of this 

tion, will he explamed m the ''“Pj • f is to be published 

readers are reaoeated to read my Life of Maiiavir 

shortly. , , , . u 

^ ^ "Account of Priyadarsin ’ which is to be 

(6) For its meaning vide my Accoum u y 

published later on. „ , « . . 

- . 3 "t ife of Mahavir” and Life of Prii'adarsin , 

(7) For explanations vide my Lite or luan^vib 

both of which ate' to be shortly published. ^ - u,. 

18) Vol. I. PP. 189. The desigu of all these four.p, liars is quite s.mila . 

(9) For details vide Vol. I. PP* 

5 
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scliolarg tO'-day. These books' contain minute descriptions' of 
the pillars connected with Buddhism, and, even the smallest have 
not been neglected by him. Yet they do not contain any reference 
to the large pillars mentioned in the foregoing points. That can 
certainly not be called an oversight on the part of so faithful a 
recorder like him who has mentioned all small pillars also.'Dods this 
not prove that these larger pillars belong to some other religion ? 

(17) The region about Avanti which is crowded with stupas, 
the chief among which are the Sanchi stupas. Hu-en~Tsang has 
described all small pillars that are here, and has alluded to some 
that were destroyed. But he has made no mention whatsoever - 
of those majestic pillars towering above eighty to riinty feet and 
nearly 150 to 180 feet broad. Does this mean that they were 
erected after the time of Hu-en-Tsang or that they must have 
been buried in the earth at the time of his visit, and unea:rthed 
afterwards 1 Had such been the case, some mention of it must' 
have been made somewhere in history. But there is no such mention. 
Why, then, did he not describe them ? 

(18) Do reliable Buddhist books like Mahavamsa or Dipvaihsa 
tell us anything about these gigantic^® pillars ? If they tell us 
what is their drift ? 

(19) Do any Buddhist temple in Burma or Ceylon, known 
as Pagodas, have any similarity with these pillars ? Do we find 
any figures of elephants, horses or lions in these temples, as we 
do find, in Jaina temples and in the Amaraoti stupas ? ^ 

(20) Many scenes in Bharhut stupa are said to be illustrating 
incidents narrated in Jataka tales. Sir Cunningham, however, says 
that out of nearly five hundred Jataka tales found in Buddhist 
books, only ten or twelve have any correspondence with these 
sights, and that too when the meaning had to be twisted in nine 
cases out of ten. This has been said by a Buddhist monk of 

(lO) Vol. I. figure no. 32, 1933 Jan. number of “Gan ga", which is the special 
number for antiquity. Pictures are given on pp. 97 of that number, the Govern- 
ment Communique about which was published in Dec. 1931. Cf. the pictures 
of Pagodas given on pp. 176, 177. (Fig.no. 142 to 146), with the figure given 
on pp. 97. 
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-that time who was reputed to be very learned. What is the reason 
behind this ? 

(21) One of the scenes in Bharhut pillar illustrates the dream 
of a certain Mayadevi, whom some scholars have fixed up as the 
mother of Buddha. These scholars assert that the dream was 
dreamt .by Mayadevi when Buddha was in the womb. Two 
questions .arise here which do not agree with these statements:— 
(l)'^Was the name of Buddha's mother Yasodhara or Mayadevi? 
What do ancient Buddhist books say about it? (2) Would such 
a dream be illustrated at a place where Buddha was born or 
anywhere else ? Or was Buddha born here ? Or, taking for granted 
that the scene refers to some incident in the life of Buddha, did 
any such incident take place here ? 

, (22) Do any ancient Buddhist books contain any mention of 
Buddha having ever visited the places where the stupas of Saiichi, 
Bharhut and Mathura are erected? Or' do they tell us of anjr 
important event in the career of Buddhism having ever occurred 
there ? Why are there no pillars and inscriptions at these places 
which Buddha is said to have frequently visited and at which 
momentous events of his life to have taken place ? 

' (23) Does any ancient book tell us that Buddha ever visited 
the Punjab,? How do we, then, account for the spread of Buddhism 
there. Some say that his disciples visited the place. Do the remains 
,of Taxila agree with the time of their going there ? 

Only twenty-three points have been raised here. Many more 
can be faised, but the size of the book does not permit. Only 
some more points are given below, which the readers will find 
very stimulative to thought:— 

(B) (1) No doubt, all pillar and rock inscriptions go to the 
credit of Priyadarsin;^^ but what reasons lead us to believe that 
Priyadarsin was no other than Asok? No Buddhist books 
contain the word Priyadarsin as referring to Asok. Certain 
Simhalese books do sometimes have the word Devanainpriya^® 


(11) Cf* the f. Hi no. 12 & 13 beloW* 

'(12) This word means:— "Dear to gods’*. According to K. S, Com. 4?} 
>this Word means "One whose nature is straight-forward”. 
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or Priyadarsan;^® but these words are used as adjectives of Asok' 
and not as his other names. We have already seen that they are 
* different individuals^^ We will discuss the problem in details in 
the account of Priyadarsin^'*. 


(2) What reasons have we got to support the contention that 

Priyadarsin* was a Buddhist? (cf. point 11 above). The figure 
256 in the inscription of Sahasram by PriyadarSn, has not yet 
been interpreted by any scholars.^® It is my opinion that it refers 
to the Mahavir Era.^^ If it is so proved, can we call Priyadarsin 
a Buddhist or a Jaina? and which era would a king in such 
cases adopt in his inscriptions ? ^ 

(3) Scholars differed from one another as to the identity of 
Asok and Priyadarsin as long as the rock-inscription of Maski 
was not found out. When they came across the Asokassa, ” 
they fixed it up that the identity was established beyond cavils of 
doubt. The word itself, however, is not' in the Nominative - case 
but in the Genitive, and hence cannot be accepted as the subject 
of the part in that sentence,^® Again there is a blank space after 
this word. How can we explain it unless by saying that some 
noun in the Nominative must have been then to which this word ' 
‘‘Asokassa” clearly refers? This word must probably have been 

" Pautra, Anuj,Vansaj,”(any word meaning grandson or descendant). 
The whole phrase would thus probably be , Asokasya-pautra, (the 
grandson of Asok), who must be taken as the person responsible 
for all these inscriptions. 


(13) Please note that it is Priyadarean and not Priyadarsin. Even if it J9 
the latter word, it is used as an adjective. For more details vide the account 
6f Priyadarsin. 

(14) Vol. I. Preface 9 and pp. 82, f. n. no. 37. 

(15) Vide the account of Priyadarsin in this book, as well as “Life of 
Priyadarsin” to be published later on by me. 

(16) Scholars have interpreted it as “256 nights”. 

(17) Vide the account of Pri3’adarsiD. 

(18) 1 take this occasion to thank Diwan Bahadur Kesavlal HarSadrai 
i)hruYa who had first drawn my attention to this. (I am sorry he is now dead<) 
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I Points arising from roclc-mscriptions, coins and pictures 

* ) * 

: (4) Modern bpoks assert that Ajatsatra was a Buddhist. In 

/support^ of this they say that this king got the Satpani caves^ 
'^built at his own expense. Though, no king can be said to have* 
been the follower of a particular religion simply because he got 
some structure built for it, yet admitting that generally a king 
would grant money for structures connected with his own religion, 
do ally ancient Buddhist books contain any mention of it ? Rock- 
inscriptions and Jaina books have, on the contrary, proved him 
to be a Jain. 

(5) Do ancient Buddhist books say anything about Buddha 
ever having visited the places where we find to-day pillar and 
rock-inscriptions ? or do they tell us that any important events 
connected with Buddhism ever took place there? 

(6) Why did the founder of Buddhism become known as 
Buddha I His original name was Siddharth Gautam. (Question 5 in 
the foregoing pages ); there is not the slightest tinge of the word 
in his name. 

t 

(7) It is said on one hand that Buddhism was started by 
Buddha. On the other hand, events from the' lives of previous 
births of Buddha' are narrated ? To what religion, then, do these 
tales belong ? They can certainly not be connected with Buddhism, 
as it had its inception from Buddha. 

(8) If in reply to the point no. 7., it is said that Buddha 
did not form an entirely new creed, but Buddhism was the 
result of certain alterations in tenets borrowed from another 
faith \ Which was this faith ? When did he study the tenets of 
this older faith ? Does this not lead us to look into Jaina books 
for further information 

(9) In reference to the origin of Taksilaj it is stated* that 
Buddha, had his birth in mankind, in one of his previous^® lives, 
fend that he had sacrificed his head in order to satisfy the hunger 
of a starving tiger. If this is true, we shall have to admit that 

(19) F. n. no. 60 on pp* 12 and f. n. no. 12 on pp. 35. 

(20) The previous live births of BUeVha Were thorc of animals aod cot 
of human beings. Hence this must have taken place even before that, 
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Taksila existed long before the birth of Buddha. This means that 
either the former story is false or that Taksila was on the globe ^ 
years before Buddha was born. Vedic and Jaina books tell us that ' 
Taksila was a city in times much older than that of Buddha. 
Thus we find many contradictions in Buddhist books. 

(10) Same is the difficulty with the Jyesthavan of Sravasti. 
All its descriptions have been derived from Bharhut and Bhilsa stupas. 

(11) In support of the statement given above, I draw the 
readers’ attention to the difficulty that is experienced and - the 
twisting of meanings that has been 'necessary in establishing rela- 
tions between the persons of Kaudinya and Srughna families. 
Does this not give rise to the idea that there is something wrong , 
at the very bases of these interpretations ? 

(12) Many things described in the inscriptions which are 
connected by scholars with A^oka, do not at all agree with facts 
stated in Buddhist books^^ about the life of Asoka®®. Do this 
not lead us to a question similar to one stated in point no. 11 abbve. 

(13) Even Gfeek books tell the same tale. I draw the readers* 
attention to a big paragraph quoted (in the account of A^bka) 
from Mr. Crendel’s translation of the descriptions of Megasthenis. 
Though this is not directly connected with Buddhism, yet I have 
referred to it, as it is indirectly concerned ‘ with it. 

Thus I have stated in all 36 points above, on the evidence 
produced by coins, rock and pillar inscriptions and pictures. Many 
more points have been stated and will be stated as occasions' 
arose or will arise for them. Why should we, then, not change 
our established beliefs, when there is such great weight of evidence 
against them. A single fault turns into two. Why not avoid this 
and be more neutral-minded? 



(21) Such instances are occasiohally giveii in the account of Priyadasifii 

(22) Such instances are given in the account of Asok* 


Chapter II 

Coins 

Ss^ao^sfs : — Origin end ‘purpose of coins — Details ahoui ihetn^ 
ilieir gradual development — their ,nmmifaciure and vaikiks — 
Method of fixing their time — More details — their ixoo sides — 
. Religious signs stamped on them — their meanings — Conjectures of 
scholars about these signs — Explanations about them — Hoxo these 
coins and signs are connected with certain pi aces ^ countries , families 
Of exceptional occasions. 
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All nations require some means of exchange for selling and 
buying commodities, internally as well as among one-another. At 

present, we notice that this purpose is chiefly 
Origin and purpose served by coins of various kinds as well as 
, paper money. Though there is no evidence to 

show that the latter was used in former times, yet it is evident 
that coins were used since' very early tim’es. Jaina books, supported 
by books on Persian history^, say that golden dust (known as 

I t / ^ 

Tejanturi in Jaina books) was also used for this purpose. 

We cannot say definitely whether this dust was giyen by 
weight, by measure or by getting it into cr,ude coins. In very 
early times the first two ways must have been adopted®;' and' 
later on, possibly during the rule of the Sisunaga dynasty®, as its 
coins are found to-day, the third one must also have been adopted. - 
We can infer from this, that the credit of this novel ideas must 
go solely to Bimbisar, the maker of guilds. 

This was in the 6th century B. C. Before that, the means 
of exchange, according to Mr, C. J. Brown^, were as follows; — 
“Wealth in those early times being computed in cattle, it was 
only natural, the ox or cow should be employed for this purpose. 
In Europe then, and also in India, the cow stood as the higher 
unit of barter. At the lower end of the scale, for smaller purchases, 
stood another unit, which took various forms among different 
peoples — shells®, beads®, knives, and where those metals were 
discovered^, bars of copper and iron.” , Merchants coming from 

— — t 

(1) Vol. I. pp. 70 and 252 about Cyrus and Darius. 

(2) Vol. I. pp. 234. 

(3) C. A. R. Plate no. 8, 207, 208. E. G. P. I. 

( I have proved these coins to have belonged to ^isunaga dynasty. (Vi''le 
chap, on coins). 

(4) The Heritage of India Series . "Coins of India*’ by C. J. Brown M. A. < 

pp. 12 (1922 edition). , ^ 

(5) Even at present, some villages, remote from modern civilization, 
use shells. 

(6) Pearl beads, empty walnuts, and sometimes dorn, are still used m some ' 
villages at present. 

(7) Metals, wc can infer, must have been found out and begun to be 
used by men by this time. 
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distant countries must have’ naturally preferred jewels and such 
s;.other more valuable things to these cattles® and other means. In 
course of time coins began to replace cattle and other commodities. 

I 

4 

Coins were not struck, at first, from metals of ordinary value, 
which were given in forms of bars, pieces of various sizes and 
forms. Gold and silver were paid either in their crude or purified 
form. Possibly, as already said before, Bimbisar hit upon the ideas 
of coins as the most convenient form of payment. Every guild was 
empowered by him to have its coins stamped®. State control of 
currenc}^ was a later occurrence^®. 


, Round or square sheets of metals, were at first possibly 
heated, and then were punch-marked^® as are the railway tickets 

and tramway tickets done to-day. Such coins 
Various kinds of '^yere marked on one side only^®. Later on, 

finding this punch-marking a tedious affair, 
people began to ' heat metals into liquid forms and then pour these 
liquid into dies made of clay. Sometimes,"^ in this process, two 
coins which stuck with each other, were cut into two and separated 
and sometimes they were allowed by pversight to remain as they 


(8) The property of the eleven lay-disciples of Mahavir was measured and 
spoken of, the number of cows, every one possessed. 

' 4 / 

( 9 ) Pieces of equal weight were used for coining. 

( 10 ) C. J. B. pp. 15. "It seems probable that in India as in Lydia, coins 
were actually struck by goldsmiths or silversmiths or perhaps y coi^una 
guilds (Seni)-It may perhaps, therefore, be conjectur^ that the Punch- 
marked" piece was a Natural development of the paper-hand, or note 0 hand 
that the coins had origtoally been struck by private merchants and gnddsand 
had subsequently passed under royal control, that they at rirsl ore e . 
of the merchant or guild or combination of guilds, along with the seals 0 
other guilds or communities, who accepted them. 

fll) Sansktt writers call these coins DharUa or ParUa etc. They were 
square or round thin pieces of copper slightly mived with si ver. 


(12) C.J.B,pp. 15:— "The reverse side of these is very ancient coins was 
generally blank.” 

a 
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Time of coins 


Chapter’' 


weife. We see even to-day these double-coins;^® Still later on 
another method was adopted. Pieces of metals were first of all 
heated, and while they were hot, were stamped with a die, some- 
times on one side, and sometimes on both. At last mints were- 
erected for coining purposes. 

Thus there were four kinds of coins: — 

(1) Punch-marked^^ 

(2) Cast coins^® 

(3) Die-coins^® 

(4) Minted coins^^ 

Punch-marked coins differ from die-struck coins in two ways.- 
(1) Punch-marked coins are often not properly stamped due to 
unevenness of pressure while pressing; (2) sometindes letters on the 
punching machine were worn out and so prints were faint even 
though the metals were properly pressed. 

( 

In die coins these two defects were avoided. 

It is easy to fix up the time of coins for one particular country 

and dynasty; but it is difficult to do so in the case of the coins 

> 

of various kingdoms, as one kingdom might 
Time of coins have begun coining much earlier or much later 

than the other. We can, however, build general 
conclusions by keeping in view the coins of Magadh as it was the 
most powerful kingdom in ancient India.^® 

(1) Punch-marked coins; — They were first begun by various 
guilds during the rule of Bimbisar who divided people into guilds 
after 556 B. 

(13) C. i. B. pp 18. — "This method of pouring liquid metal into moulds 
must have been of a very ancient origin. Sometimes these moulds were com- 
bined to-gether, as a result of which we see double-coins to-day. Such coins 
are usually nameless. 

(14) See coins of the province of Eran in C. A. I. 

(15) For instances see coins plate no. It figs. no. 1, 2. 

(16) Coins plate no. 1. fig, no. 4. h - 

(17) Coins plate no. 1. fig. no. 6 and so on. 

(18) I am chiefly responsible for the conclusions stated above, I have 
stated conclusions arrived at by other scholars for comparison. 

(19) C, J. B, pp. 16: — "Punch-marked coins are indigenous in origin.*'^ 

> 
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, ' (2) Cast coins have been chiefly unearthed from the region 

of Kausambl. Their time, therefore, can be settled as after 472 
B. as Nanda kings established their sway over this country 
after this time. 

(3) Die struck®^ coins are found from the region about Taxila 
and are generally believed to have been struck during the rule 
of Priyadarsin. (220 B. C. outwards)^®. 

(4) Minted coins began to be struck during the reign of king 
Vikramaditya Sakari of the Gardabhil dynasty. (B. C. 57). 

I 

These conclusions are open to change as further means of 
investigation and pieces of evidence are found out. 

. Only general description of these coins is attempted here. 

. . Readers wishing to obtain more information mu^ 

Other details entirely written about them.^^ 

The obverse^^ side of the com is always of greater importance 
than the reverse. This maxim wiU be important in deciding many 

(20) C, J. B. pp. 18.— "The earliest of these copper coins, some of which 
may be as early as the fifth century B. C. were cast. (pp. 19). We find such 
coins being used at the close of the third century by kingdoms of Kausanibi, 
Ayodhya and Mathura.” 

(21) See f. u. no. 22 below. 

(22) C. J. B. pp. 18-— "The earliest die-struck coins with a device of the 
com only, have been assigned to the end of the 4th century B. C. (3rd. 
according to my calculations). Some of these with a lion-device, were certainly 
struck at TakSila, where they are chiefly found, (pp. 19). The method of 
Btnkmg these eatly corns was peculiar, in that the die was impressed on the 
metal when hot. so that a deep square incuse, which contains the device 

appears on the coin.’* _ 

(23) Two of the most authoritative are.— "Cat. of coins of Andhra Dynasty 
by Dr. Rapson (Intro, from clxv to ccviii), and “Coins of Ancient India y 

Sir A. Cunningham. 

(24) C. A. R. Pref. XV. pp. H. "When one side of a coin tends to be 

convex, that is to say when the type has been impressed torn ® ‘ 

which was fixed on the anvil, it is called obverse, when, on le o ‘ ‘ 

it tends to be incuse, that is to say, when it bears the impression 

upper die which was fixed on to the punch, it is caUed reverse. 
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idlings in ancient Indian history. For instance, it can be deduced, ; 
without much fear of contradiction, that the sign of the sovereign 


The two sides of 
the coins 


V t 

' king was stamped on the obverse side, while that ; 
of a subordinate king was done on the reverse 
one. Sometimes the same sign is stamped on the < 


obverse* side of one kind of coins and on the reverse one of another 

V ^ 

kind of coins, thus showing the political ,and other changes that 
must have taken place between' the intervals of stamping of 


these coins. 


Kings in ancient India were not very parlicular about, getting 
their portrait-heads embossed on the coins.. The obverse side gene- 
rally contained some sign or signs indicating their country, family 
or dynasty. The reverse side was generally reserved for the 
religious sign.®® Signs indicating price or nationality were not yet 
stamped on that side. As time went on, ideas began to change, 
and kings began to introduce their names and titles in the coins,®® 
though none had yet gone so far as^;to^ get his portrait-head 
embossed. This began after the Indian rulers came into contact 
with foreigners.®^ The first king who got his portrait-head stamped 


on the coin was Nahapan of Avanti (114 B. C. ), who succeeded 
his father Bhumak®® and a long line of foreign rules like 
Demetrius and Menander. "We should, however, take into consider- 


ation the fact that only Nahapan had come' to the throne of - ^ 
Avanti. Again his predecessors had not given up their foreign 
title of Mahaksatrap, even though they ruled in India. Nahapan 
on the other band assumed the Indian title of the Rajan ^'®®. 
Thus he had made many innovations. He seems to have changed 


(25) See coins of Naga and ^isunaga dynasty. (Nos. 44 to 46). 

(26) Coins of Andhra and Nanda dynasties. 

(2/) C. J. B. pp, 25. These models, the Indo— Greek kings introduced 
Greek tjpes and among them the portrait— head into Indian coinage and their 
examples was followed for eight centuries. ' 

(28) I mean, these foreigners got their portrait-heads stamped on the coins 
but no Indian king adopted the custom, Nahapan was the first to do so, and 
that too, after he came to the throne of Avanti, 

(29) Vide the account of his kingdom. 
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his name even to Nabhovahan or Narvahan, though we do not 
get any coin or inscription to prove it. ,The' moment his rule 
ended®® (74 B. C).,' Avanti came under the sway of Indian kings 
once more, with the results that coins of the old type became 
. current again. This continued upto the accession^ of Chasthan to 
the throne of Avanti® ^ There arises no question of Chasthan *s 
father getting his portrait-head stamped on the coins, as he never 
.came to the throne of Avanti. 


The reverse side is not so difficult to interpret as the obverse; 
' as that side was mainly reserved for religious signs, right from the 
6th century B. C. to the 1st century. When the obverse side 

j 

began to have the portraits of kings, family signs were taken over 
to the reverse; while figures indicating dale were always stamped 
on the obverse side 


, There are some coins which have one side totally blank®®. 
Their number is very small. 

Extraordinary occasions were always taken note of, in coins, 


and often new coins were struck in celebration of these. ( See the 
coins' of Nand I and Nand IX ). More details^ are given furtheron. 

Coins were struck from valuable metals like gold and silver 
and also from copper, zinc, lead and other 


Metal and religious metals, including among them potin and 


signs 


billon®^ 


(30) Vide their accounts for details. Their coins will tell us the changes 

j 

they have made. 

(31) The kings of Kulana dynasty have also got their portrait-heads 
Stamped. But these kings were also foreigners. 

(32) These coins are mainly punch-marked. 

(33) Coin experts have fixed up the following signs for different coins:— 

Copper=i© Silver=A. R. 

. Gold=A. N Lead=L. ^ 

(34) C. B. pp. 21,-~"BiUon or Potin is a mixture of silver and copper 
ia Varying proportion; most Andhra coins are cither of Billon or lead 
Brahmf legends on both obverse and reverse. 
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Only three religions existed in those times, Jainism, Buddhism 
and the Vedic religion; out of which, Jainism predominated every- 
where. As a result we find that most of the coins have signs which 
do not refer to the Vedic religion. 

Of the two remaining religions, I have not yet been able to 
make out the difference between their signs. But Buddhism owes 
its origin to Jainism’*® and hence both of them have very similar 
or nearly the same tenets. This makes it very difficult to disting- 
uish between their 'signs. In ancient times, however, of all the 
kings that ruled various countries, only Asoka was a staunch 
Buddhist. It follows from this, that Jainism being the state religion 
in nine cases out of ten, most of the signs that we find on the 
coins to-day must refer to Jainism. It is with not a little regret 
that I have to draw the reader^s attention to the fact, that most 
scholars have mistakenly taken for granted that these signs refer 
to Buddhism-a natural result of want of study on their part of 
Jaina literature.®® If we, by chance, come, into possession of the 
coins of Asoka this dispute would be at an end. 

I have given below short notes on these signs: — 

(1-2) Lion and Serpent: — Everyone of the Jaina Tirthankars 
has his own distinguishing sign. That of Parsvanath, the twenty-third 
Tirthankar, is the serpent, and that of Mahavir is the lion. The 
coin bearing the sign of the serpent thus indicated that the king 
responsible for it was the follower of Parsvanath, and that bear- 
ing the sign of the lion showed that the king who got it struck 
was a follower of Mahavir. 

As already said before, Jaina Tirthankars do not begin to 
preach or have disciples as long as they have not attained the 
Kaivalya stage;®’ MahMr attained this in 456 B. C. Hence, coins 

bearing the sign of the serpent must belong to the 

time before 556 B. C., and those bearing the sign of the lion 


(35) F. n. no. 3 above. 

(56) This point will be discussed in a special paragraph later on« 
(37) F , n» no. 3 above and the matter connected with it. 
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must” belong to the time after that date. ( See C. A. I. Plate 

0* ig. no. 1 and the pillar of Sarnath etc. 

r 

Each of these figures contains diffe* 
rent number of heaps. They can be variously interpreted. They 
are indicative of certain peculiarities of Jainism. 

These heaps can be interpreted as Ratna-traya (three jewels). 
Six can be interpreted as indicating six schools of philosophy, 
while the figure itself can be taken to mean that Jainism helps a 
lot in the real interpretation of any one of these, thus proving its 
fitness for being adopted as a world-religion. Or the three tiers in 
the figure like the storeys of a building, suggest the three principal 
tenets of Jainism. In the figure having ten heaps, we can say that 
the highest indicates the place of a Tirthankar while he is 
preaching, the next one stands for the place of gods who have 
come to hear the sermon, and the two lower ones for Jaina monks 
and the laity^® etc. 

^Taken collectively, they^° may mean to be standing for 
mount Meru, which was considered to be the central point of the 
whole earth. The heaps indicate the Chulikas^^ or the peaks of 
Meru. Meru being considered as eternal and beyond the influence 
of time, these signs may have been stamped by kings aspiring 
after such permanence either for themselves and their dynasty or 
for these coins. 

(4) iy /Six. ^ These signs stand for the Ratna-traya 
(three jewels), which are known as Gnan (knowledge), Darsan 

(38) Cf. f. n. no. 74 in the first chap, and the matter connected with it. 

(39) Modem scholars have taken this sign to suggest the Jama laity; that 
interpretation is also adequate. This sign is also called “Chaitya”. I do not 
know why, 

('lO) They have respectively two, three and four tiers and fhej can be 
interpreted variously according to Jama philosophy, 

(41) Chulika means a devision • there arc such three devisions, and Iicnco 
one Chuhka suggests one-lhird of the total height or slretcfimg area of the 
mountain. 
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(real insight) and charitra (character), which mean the sum total ^ 
of human life. 

(5) ffi rfe! This is Swastika. Four horizontal and- four 

* ^ ^ 
perpendicular lines touch one another in this figure. It means 

Su-asti--ka^“ (that which does good to us). It has not been much 

in use in the Vedic religion. The sign belongs to Jainism; and 

was borrowed from it by the followers of other two rMigions, as. 

a result of close contact with the former. This exchange of signs 

and tenets has been mutual in many cases. The old numbers of 

the Indian Antiquary contain exhaustive discussion as to the - > 

various meanings -of this sign. Unfortunately, no space has been , 

devoted to the possibilities of its interpretation according to Jainism. . 

( Jains themselves are never either enthusiastic or particular about 

such things). According to Jainism the four perpendicular lines ' 

stand for the four channels of existence for a being *. — God," 

Mankind, Tiryanch and Narki, while the four horizontal lines mean 

the obstructions which do not allow any being to be free from 

them. The figure therefore means that a being has to revolve cease* 

lessly in the cycle of these for existence. The whole universe goes 
on like that. ' . - 

"i" These are also imperfect swastiks. It also stands 
for the lake containing lotuses. Hence such signs may indicate 
the origin of the coins to be Kasmir or the Punjab, where such 
lakes were in a large number. 

3 

^ ^ Scholars call these signs as “Tree without railing” ^ 

and “Tree with railing”^®. According to Jainism, 
Imwever, it stands for the religious banner. The perpendicular line in, 
e mid^e stands for the staff and the fans on both the sides suggest 
t e waving-cloth of the banner. The square below stands for the 
wooden stand kept for the purpose of keeping the banner erect 
and steady. At present, in the reli^ous processions of the Jains, 
this banner is k ept on wooden horse-back or on the, back of^ the 

(42) C. A. R. Preface, pp. 145^ paragraph 147. 

(43) This sign on the coins of Mulanand and Chutakanand, found out in 
Kan-ar district, is interpreted as a spear. (Coins no. 47 to 50). 
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elephant or is put on a carriage drawn by coolies. This figure 
originally meant to be one of the eight Pratiharyas,?^ which 
were arranged by gods at the time when a TIrthankar attained 
the Kaivalya stage. It may also stand for the Boddhi-tree, which 
was also one of the eight Pratiharyas. 

‘ i ^ 

(7) The religious Wheel. This is also one of the eight 
xi^ Pratiharyas. It means that, just as the sceptre of 

a sovereign (chakravarti) king'^®. precedes him wherever he goes, so 
does this religious Chakra precede a TIrthankar wherever he goes. 

(8) This is called the “ Moon ” by the scholars. 

, According to Jainism it means the place of salvation ( commonly 
known as Siddha Sila ), which is as peaceful and as purely bright 
as the light of the moon. 

When this sign is embossed in combination with ^ this sign, 

, they together mean the sun and the moon. They may be inter- 
preted as standing for the desire of the king responsible for it, 
to be as permanent as the sun and the moon. These signs are 
seen on the coins of the Chasthana dynasty.^® 



The first is called the Taurine symbol and the 
second is called Nandipad ( The foot print of 


' a bull ) by scholars They do not seem to have any special meaning. 
They may perhaps be another representation of the Ratnatraya. 


(44) Pratihan=the personal attendant of a king. His duty is to fan the 
king or to walk in front of the king bearing the sceptre m his hand. These 
eight Pratiharyas are— (l) Asoka tree, (2) Shower of flowers. (3) Celestial 
voice. (4) Fan, (5) Lion-throne,' (6) Bhamandal, (7) Heavenly band or Dundubhi, 

and (8) Umbrella or canopy. 

(45) The modern substitute is the sceptre. This Cbskrd' being ttc sign of 
TaksilS country, that country is also known by that name. Taksila being a 
place of pilgrimage is known as Chakratfrth (part III). 

For the meaning of Pravrttachakra, ride Vol. I. pp. 167 and Vol.lII for 
the details on Hathlgumfa inscription. 

(46) Coins Plate no. 2, no. 42. For crplanation see forthcr. 
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I have already shown that some of the signs are , religious.. 
There are, however, signs found on the coins^ which seem to have. 

no religious significance. They must have some 

Purpose of these other significance. Mr. Rapson says^^ Very- 
signs 

little is known as to the meaning of the sym-. 
hols which often occur as adjuncts to the main type of Indian 
coins. Many of them were probably religious in origin and may 
have been used as sectarian marks. I have only to add that 
these signs furnish a lot of religious as well as non-religious 
information^® as I have shown below. ’ 

Again Mr. Rapson says:-^® “ The origin and significance of 
Indian coin-types are often obscure but it seems possible to, 
determine sometimes whether their use was local, dynastic' or^ 
personal-that is to say whether they were intended to denote some 
particular locality, some particular family of rulers or some particular 
ruler.’* Mr. Rapson, being a western scholar, cannot naturally have 
the same psychology as an oriental one. There being also paucity 
of implements with which to imprint signs,- the, latter may be 
either imperfect or not very distinct. Ori this account, however, 
we cannot call these signs “ often obscure, *’ because their obscurity 
is not due to themselves, but due to our ignorance of the motives 
behind them. These signs are really eloquent with information of 
the locality, family and personal details of kings and countries. 

I shall first of all dwell upon the informations about places 
conveyed by these coins. 

(1) Taksila was the capital of Kamboj-rastra. This included 
within it Gandhar which consisted of the Punjab and Afghanistan. 
Numerous coins of this country bear the Dharma Chakra (religious 
w ed.) (C. A. I. plate 3. no. 13). The sign was not always stamped 
by the kings of the country only. Bhumak was never the' king 
of this country, and' yet his coins bear this sign (Plate II; no. 
35-36 ) in order to indicate either his birth-place or his .religion. 


(47) C. A. R. pp. 174, para. 147. 
(4S) Details are given further on. 
(49.1 C. A. R. Intro, pp. 160-65. 
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(2) @1:^ This sign is called ‘‘Ujjain symbol” or “Cross 

^ and balls ” by the scholars. Several distinct 
dynasties ruled this country, and yet the sign is seen uniformly 
in' their respective coins. This means that the sign was used to 
denote the place only. 

(3) The coins of Vatsa invariably bear the sign of a calf''® 
( Vatsa=calf ), no- matter which dynasty ruled it; clearly the sign 
indicates the country and nothing else. ( C. A. I. plate 5, and 
plate 2-3 in this volume.) 

(4) The coins of Ayudhya contain the signs of a warrior 
(C. A. I. plate VI. ) 

(5) Kosala abounded in palm-trees, and hence its coins bear 
the palm-tree ( Plate 1. no. 14 ). Sometimes its coins bear the 
sigm of a bull, which was the distinguishing mark of Rsabhadev, 
the first Jama Tirthankar who was born there. ( C. A. I. plate IX 
nos. 7, 12, 14; and nos. 14 to 18 in this vol. ) 

(6) Pahchal being the birth-place of Draupadi, its coins have 
a warrior with several heads, to indicate the five husbands of 
Draupadi ( C, A, I. plate VII ). 

(7) Kulind ( about Hastinapur ) being the birth-place of 

Santinath, the sixteenth Jama Tirthankar, its coins have the deer 
* ^ 

which was the mark of Santinath. (C. A. I. plate V; nos. 1, 2, 3.) 
Now I turn to dynastic details revealed by coins: — 

(1) Siiunaga dynasty is divided into the great Si^unaga and 
small Sisunaga; the coins of the former have two large serpents® ^ 
and those of the latter two small ones. ( C. A. I. plate VIII 

nos. 207-208. nos. 44 to 46; and no. 45. in this vol.) 

— 

(50) Scholars have taken the bull to be indicating Saiva sect of Hinduism. 
It is not so. The bull is the sign of the first Jama Tirthankara, Rsbhadcv. 
One reason for this is that the Saiva sect came into existence, several 
centuries after the time with which we are concerned, in theOth centurj' A.D. 
when ganUaracharja, its founder was bom. If this 6aiva sect be included m 
.Hinduism, why should not the Visnu sect be included m it too ? It originated 
in- the 15th century A. D. 

(51) This is one of the reasons. Other reason might be to show that 
they were the followers of Pars\’anatb» 
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(2) Mauryan kings have selected the horse in order to indicate 
their bravery, and the head, of the horse is adorned with the 
crest of a peacock, which denotes their dynasty. (G. A. I. plate * * 
V; nos. 105-106; plate VI, no. 148 G. p. 6. ) 

(3) The Sndhras, having their origin from Sudra class®^ have 
selected the bow-and-arrow as their dynastic sign. 

(4) The Partisans have given preference to the sign of' the 
sun, as they were its worshippers. 

{ ( 

(5) The rulers of Chasthana dynasty®® have selected 

' this sign, which denotes the place of salvation® ^'.according to 
Jainism, and the Star and Crescent or the Sun and Moon,®? 
because their native place was the northern region about the 
Hymalayas, which was the original place of Mt. Meru ( in Asian 
Turkey). C. A. R. plate IX-X and the subsequent coins; plate 
II, no. 42 in this vol. ) ' / 

(6) Gardabhila kings have adopted the ass, because king 

1 

Darpan, the founder of the dynasty, knew the art of Gardabhi., 

(52) Mahanauda’s mother was a ^udra woman; similarly the ' mother of 
Srimukh of Andhra was also a ^udra. 

I 

(53) I have to refer to ChastaPa dynasty here, thougli it cannot be taken 
within our time limit, due to special reasons: — ^These kings to whom these 
coins are attributed are generally considered to have belonged to the Kusana 
dynasty; but the coins show that they lived nearly four centuries before the 
beginning of the Kusana dynasty. If my calculation proves true, as I hope it 
will, these kings will come under our time-limit. 

(54) See coins of Chastan. (C. A. R. Plate IX-X). These si^s may also , 
indicate the desire of these kings to be as permanent as the sun and the mooh. 

The sign of Islam is also this. Does this mean that Islam had any 
connection with Jainism 2 Jaina kings ruled Arabia in the 1st century B. C., 
and the majority of their subjects were Jains. Islam was established in 611 
A. D. Hence some other religion must have prevailed there before that time. 
(Vol. HI and f. n. there). 

(55) I will later on prove that these kings were a sub-sect of the Kusanas# ’ 
Ikir, Rapson says:~(C. A. R. Intro, pp. 113, para 92). "Star and crescent the 
symbols of the sun and the moon occur on Parthian coins and hence Parthian 
origin is extremely probable in ChastaPa family. 
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(C. A.' R. plate. VIII nos. 209 E, 210 E; plate II nos, 38-39 in 
this vol. ) 

- < (7) If the sign of Ujjain was on the reverse side of the coin, 
it meant that the king who got it struck, was subordinate to 
Avanti. If the sign was on the obverse, and if the coin bore no sign 
of Avanti, it meant that the kings were independent. If the coins 
of any other country bore the sign of Ujjain on the obverse, it 
meant clearly that these kings were under the suzereinty of Ujjain. 
This shows that the obverse is more important than the reverse. 
Mr. Rapson says :— ( C. A. R. Intro, clxvi para 139 ). “ Horse 
type to the Elephant seems to have depended on the will of the 
sovereign or of the mint authorities.” This is not true. The change 
from horse to elephant means that' the kings came under the 
sway of Priyadarsin from that of a’Mauryan king like Chandragupta 

or Bindusar (coins nos. 67-71. ) 

§ri ” means a king having less power than “ Raja.” Maharathi 

coins have only “ "Sri ” ( coin no. 37 ), while Andhras have " Raja ” 

If both these signs are stamped to-getber, they mean a king greater 

than a “Raja.” . ^ 

Now I turn to personal details as revealed by coins . 

(1) Udayan of Sisunaga dynasty, being a warrior, seems to 
have selected the Horse as his sign. ( nos. 68 and 71), 

(2) Nandivardhan, also being a warrior by nature, ^ g° 
himself represent on his coins in the uniform of a warrior. (C. A. I. 

elate V. no. 8. and no. 27 in this vol. ) - , r i 

(3) Hand IX became the king of Magadh, as the female 

elephant selected him out of all citisens. This “ “ 

• I.- ' / r A I plate V no. 9 and no. 29. in this vol. ; 

4rThe mother of Priyadariin has dreamt a white elephant 

(4) Themotner pregnant.®^ Hence the coins 

^SarSin have the elephant, which is also found in his rock- 
inscriptions." v ^ 

7“";^ r* 7c 1-7 arp of Vatsa no doubt; but the sign of bull has 

(56) Coins nos. 15 and 17 ■M.inda kings of Magadh* 

S tagl hav& place on Iliem. 

Si 

piRco of his initials* 
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(5) Coins bearing the sign of a sword or a shield, go to the 
credit of Chand-pradyot. { C. A. I. plate no. X nos. 1-5. and 
no. 28. in this vol). 

Coins of Ujjain bear the sign of the observatory,®® because 
it was the place of the prime-meridian according to ancient Indian 
astronomers. Even at present the observatory bears the weather- 
cock at its top. ' ‘ i 

Many books have been written on the subject of the coins. 
I have quoted from two or three only which I consider as the most 
important, and the easiest of access. The names of these three 
most important books are : — 

(1) Coins of Ancient India (C. A. I.) by Sir A. Cunningham. 

(2) Coins of Andhra Dynasty. (C. A. R ) by J. Rapson. 

(3) Coins of Ancient India (C. J. B.) J. Brown. 


The evidence deduced from the study "of the coins is as 
trustworthy as that deduced from inscriptions. In the case of 

inscriptions, much depends on how various' 

the« Jgas scholars interpret the script and the language ' 
found upon them; and it is not seldom that 
the language is found impossible’ of interpretation, or that there 


are as many interpretations of a single inscription as there are 
experts upon it. The study of the coins, though equally difficult, 
is decidedly more paying. Over and above the interpretation of 
various letters found upon them, the student has to attend to the 
various signs enumerated above and also to the progress of 
sculpture as indicated by them. But who will deny the fact that 
every single coin contains a mine of information about those 


centuries of the hoary past ? I wish scholars had, and would, pay 
at least as much attention to coins as they do' to inscriptions, 
and more things will be revealed by them than are dreamt 
of by us. 


Before the oriental kings came into contact with foreigners, 
coins never contained any letters upon them. That was in 180 B. C., 


(59) C. A. !• pp. 94 — "Much ot its importance (cross and balls) was 
dctived from its selection by the Hindu astronomers as their first meridian 
Starting point for measures of longitude. 
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when the Bactrian king Demetrius and his successor Menander 
came to India. In the previous volume and in the first chapter 
of this volume, I have spared no pains to prove that Jainism 
dominated in all the sixteen main kingdoms, right from very ancient 
times to 180 B. C., except 41 years of the reign of Asoka and 
nearly 125 years of the rule of Sungas. As yet, no coins either of 
Asoka or of the Sungas have been found out Hence by process 
of elemination, we can assert that all the coins are connected 
with Jainism. That the scholars have taken most of these coins 
to be connected with Buddhism, is neither due to their want of 
judgement nor want of deep study. The blame solely goes to the 
Jains themselves, who closed their literature within the four walls 
of air-tight cells and stores, at the time when the followers of 
the other two religions put every available piece of literature or 
legend to the scrutinity of the scholars, who, thus, built their 
conclusions after studying them with due care, caution and attention. 
As time passed on, however, and as Jains realised the gravity of 
their mistakes, Jaina literature began to be studied by scholars, and 
many of them had to change time-honoured conclusions due to 
this. One of them says*. — (J. N. I. pp. 247) ‘*The principal sculptures 
of both the Buddhas and Jains are so nearly identical®” that it 
is not always easy - for the casual observer to di'^tinguish what 
belongs to the one and what to the oilier, and it requires some 
experience to do this readily.” The same writer continues on 
p. 248:— 'The first thing that strikes are the caves of Orissa”; 
though anomalous,®^ most of them are Jamas... goes without saying 
on examination, however, no remains are found which could be 


(60) Truly spealdng they are not identical, but all of them belong to 
Jainism, and have been mistakenly attributed to Buddhism bj scholars. Cf. 
f. n. no. 71 below. 


(61) Tho caves in questions are small ones like those of 
iaUesgumfS etc. The biggest is that of Hathignmfa in Kh-Migiri and 0ca>a- 
iri. Details about it will be given in Vol. IVj 


(62) Even though the caves are anomalous, >et the writer to %Uiom 
avc referred has found reasons and evidence to come to a definite conclusion. 


which, therefore, should be respected all the more. 
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clearly attributable to Buddhism^^ No Dagoba,^^ no Buddha® « 
or Boddhisattva, no scene distinctively traceable to Buddhist^ 
legends®/* ...Trisulas®^ open or pointed. Stupas®®,^ Swastikas®®, 
barred railings railed trees^^, wheels, the goddess Sri are found, 
but they are common to Jainism as to other religions. Further 
more, this is a fact generally accepted by competent scholars, 
antiquarians and archeologists like O* Malley, Monmohatt Chakra- 
varty, Bloch, Fergusson, Smith, Coomaraswamy and others^ .ThuS' 
the signs Trisula and others clearly belong to Jainism. Lret us, quote* 
Mr. Chakravarty in support of this: — “After having examined the 
caves carefully during my visit I have come to the conclusion, 


(63) This quotation gives us reason to believe that according to these 
writers these signs belong to Buddhism, and that the places which do not , 
have any of them, are non-Buddhist. 

(64) Dagoba means the Buddhist temple. Such temples are found in Burma, 
Sumatra, Java, Ceylon, Japan and other countries. The designs of these temples 
should be the models with which we can decide whether a particular temple 
is Buddhist or non-Buddhist. 

i ' If ^ 

(65) This clearly leads us to the conclusion that the Buddhists worship 
the idol of Buddha and not his foot-prints only. The Jains always-nay mostly— 
worship the foot-prints of their Tirthankaras (Vol. I. pp. 281). 

(66) Theie are many legends, the chief of which, numbering 500 to 550, 
are known as Jataka tales. (Vide Bhilsa Topes). Only 12 to 15 out of these 
tally or agree with the scenes inscribed in the Bharhut Stupa, and that too 
after much twisting of meanings, as is confessed by a revered preceptor of 
that religion. The leaders may judge for themselves whether this Bharhut 
Stupa can be called Buddhist in origin. 

(67) Trisula is not one of the signs of Jainism. It belongs- to the Saiva 
sect, which came into existence in the 9th century A. D. According to these 
writers it belonged to Buddhism. It requires further investigation. 

(68) For details about such Stupas vide Vol. I. pp. 294 f. n. no., 78, and 

cf. Dr. Biihler’s words below in f. n. no. 77. > 

(69) Generally this sign is taken to have belonged to the Vedic relikioo. 
Further investigation, however, proves it to be connected with Jainism. 

(70) Cf. f. n. no. 71 below. 

(71) Vide J. N. I. pp. 207, f. n. no. 2; and cf. f. n. nos, 6oand67 above. 

(72) Cf. f. n. no. 69 above. 
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so far as the present data are available, they shonld be ascribed 
tp ,the Jains and not to the Buddhists’'®.” Mr* Bloch^'* says:— 
**The caves contain nothing Buddhistic, but apparently all belong 
to the Jains^®.” Mr. Furgusson says^®: — ^‘Till comparatively recently 
they were mistaken for Buddhist, but this they clearly never were.” 


Some' one may argue here that the above-given quotations 
pertain to the caves of Orissa only and prove them to be belonging 
to Jainism. It is true. Yet I may draw attention to the fact that 
these scholars, while proving these caves to be connected with 
Jainism, having clearly mentioned the names of almost all signs 
and have proved' them to be of Jaina origin. My point is, therefore, 
that wherever we come across these signs, we have to take them 
to be connected with Jainism. 

Dr. Biihler says’ “It would be surprising if the worship of 
stupas, of .sacred trees, of the wheel of the law, and so forth, 
more or less distinct traces of which are found with all sects, as 
well as their representations in sculptures, were due to one sect 
’alone, instead of being heirlooms handed down from remote times 
before the beginning of the historical period of India. This one 
sect is Jainism. 

Over and above these quotations, I request the readers to 
cast a glance at the list of questions and points raised in the 
appendix to the first chapter. 


A certain writer says about this sign’®: Amongst the 
Jains also Chakra symbolised the spread of religion 
This is confirmed by the representation of the wheel found at 
the Jaina Stupa of Mathura.” (Cf. Hathlgumfa Inscription L. 14 to 



(73) Though It is stated here, that these f " 

eligious, yet .f we read those books themselves aud mterpret 

ight spirit, they all unanimously declare that the signs belong to Jam.sm onij. 

(74) Vide J. N. I. pp. 248, f. n. no. 3. , . , 

(75) He lias visited the place and then built his concusion.. 

(76) J. N. I. pp. 248, f. n. no. 4- 

(77) J. N. I. pp. 248, f. n. no. 5. 

(78) J. N, I. pp* 180. f. n. no. 4. 

(79) Cf, f. n, no. 44 above and vol. I* PP* 1*5/ f, n. no* 

8 
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The special features of certain signs ^ 

17. Vol. III. King Kharvel’s life). Thus this sign is clearly Jaina. 
It was inscribed on the coins of Gandhar as stated previously. 

t j 

This shows that the kings of Gandhar were 
^oi certain' Jains. ’ (See the coins of , Taksila and of 

Mathura. 

- i 

^ This sign means the Chaitya. Dr. Hornle has given 
Q ^ the following details about it®*': — ‘Such establish- 
ment consits of a park or garden enclosing a temple' 
and rows of cells for the accommodation of monks, sometimes 
also a Stupa or a sculptural monument. The whole complex is not 
unusually called a Chaitya”. Now the readers can understand why 
this sign is known as either tree with railing or without railing. 
Dr. Hornle says further on®^: — “The Chaitya of Naya clan was 
called Duipalas and it was kept up for the accommodation 'of 
the monks of Parsvanath®^-order, to whom the Naya clan pro- 
fessed allegiance. In Kollaga, the Naj^a clan kept up a religious 
establishment doubtless similar to those, still existing in the present 
day. There is one near Calcutta in the Manaiktala®® suburb;” 
The Sanskrt word for Naya is Gnat. Mahwr was born of this 
clan®^. Thus this sign clearly belongs to Jainism. 

The excavations of the famous Mohan-ja-Dero have brought 
to light certain seals which are bound to prove of much interest and 

« n* significance to the students of ancient history. 

The seal of Mohan- ^ _ t . rk 

Ja-Dero ^^sua Swami Avangar says®®: — Or 

all the things tba.t have been unearthed from 
the excavations of Mohan-ja-Dero, the most important is the seal, 
which bears the figure of a peculiarly shaped animal, which some 


(80) Proceef’ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” 1898, pp. 40; J« N. !• 
PP. 106. 

(81) Ibid. 

C82) Cf. f. n. no. 37, 38 above. 

(83) So this place has such antiquarian interest 1 

(84) Chap. I. Cf. f. n. no. 54. ’ * . 

(85) Jan. No. of Ganga”, 1933, a monthly published in Northern India. 
Pp. 51 and onwards. 
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li / The seal of Mohan-ja-JDero 

i < 

interpret* as deer, some as a bull” Another writer®® says:— 
/*Udayati (was) the bull of Idngs, of Sauvira.” (Vol. I. pp. 210 seq.). 
The sign on the seal may®’’, (excavated from his kingdom), then 
be suggestive of the name of any one of the Jaina Tirthankaras®®, 
as Udayan was a Jain®®. I believe that just as the calf was the 
sign of Vatsa, the Chakra of Taksila,®® so this Rhinoceros was 
the sign of Sindh-Sauvir. 

1 I 

'Referring to the possible time of these excavations, Dr. Ayahgar 
says : — ** (Seven layers have been revealed in the excavations and 
.calculating each to be 250 years old). The time of Mohan-jar- 
Pero can probably be at least somewhere between 2750 to 3250 
B. C.” I have come to the same conclusion in Vol. I. The city 
was destroyed in 534 B. C. and it may have existed for nearly two 
thousand years before that. The scholars have fixed up this time 
after studying the implements and other things unearthed from 
such ancient places. There may be an error of five centuries in 
such calculations and thus 2534 B. C., as I have fixed up according 
to my calculations may be right®^, though I have not yet come 
to a definite conclusion about it. 



(86) J. N. I. pp. 92. 

(87; At the place whete the excavations of Mohan-ja-dero are done, 
stood the capital of Udayan. (Vol. I. pp. 217). 

’ (88) Chap. Ill, where signs of different Tirthanharas are given. F. n. no. 2. 

(89) Vol. I. pp. 214. 

(90) Pp. 50 and 51 m this chap. 

(91) I draw the reader’s attention to the discussion originated by Mr. 
F. G. Mehta on pp. 1137 of the “Gujarati” Weclcly (4-^-1935) published 

from Bombay, 




Chapter III 

Coins (contd. ). 

S'S^^ps^si — Nearly 100 coins are illustrated in six ^lates-^ 
These coins are merely selected from a large number in order to 
serve as illustrations — Numerous coins are found everywhere 
Details about the pictures are given in an arranged order — Detailed 
information about every of them^ quotations and opinions of 
writers about their time and meaning as compared with my 
opinions^ with reasons — Details about letters and signs found on 
the obverse and the leverse side of the coins — Conclusions abend 
ihem^Their time — Other minute details* 




Detailed information about coins 


No. 

1 ^ 

Opinions of other writers 

t 

The place from which they are I 
found etc. etc. I 

1 

Two coins are found 

stuck to each other. They 

have the elephant and the 

Chaitya. Found in north- 
ern India. 

A specimen only is given here. I 
See C. A. I. nos. 24-25. 1 

i 

Sotne have the bull 
and some have the lion 
and the sceptre. 

Sometimes found in the 
Punjab. C. A. I. no. 26-27. 

3 

Pandit Jayaswal inter- 
preted the word ‘Samprati’ 
on this coin and fixed the 
coin to be belonging to 
the Jaina emperor of that 

name^ (Modern JReview. 
1933, Oct.J. 

C. A. I. no. 20.; In J. B. 0. R. S. 
no. 3 of 1935, this coin is proved 
to be that of emperor Samprati. j 

4-5 

On one side there is 
the lion, while on the other, 
there is the elephant. 
(C. A* I, pp, 62). These 
coins are not only found 
in the Punjab but also in 
Kabul in large lumbers. 
Coin no. 5 was found 

from the Stupa of U^kar, 
near Barah Mtil in Ka^mir. 

Lion is the sign of Mahavir®, 
and the elephant is the sign of I 
Samprati or Priyadarsin®; this j 
coin proves that Priyadarsin was 
a Jain and that his kingdom 
extended upto Mathura, the 
Punjab, KaSmir and Kabul in 
northern India. 


-(1) Satnprati was a staunch Jain. In history he is famous as Priyadarsin. 
Vide his account. 

(2) There were 24 Tirthahkaras in Jainism. Each had his own disttn* 
guishing sign, which is popularly known as "Eafichhan"' in Jainism They are 
as follows:— 1. Bull. 2. Elephant. 3. Horse. 4. Monkc>. 5. Krauficha bird. 
Day-Lotus. 7, Swastik. 8 Moon. 9. Alligator, 10. Vatsa. II. Kbiooccrosj 
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Detailed mformatiofi abouii coins , fchaptef 


No. 

V 

Opinions of other writers 

Where 

found 

^ \ 
r 

Books describing them’ 

6-11 

There is nothing parti- 

Mathura 

C. A. I. Plate VIII : 


cular in the pictures on 
these coins. They seem to 
be cast' coins, and show 
what religion the kings 
responsible for them, 
followed. No. 7 and 8 
contain the vjoxd&x-Aprti- 
hcda chakras RajubulSy 

t 

i 

nos. 2, 3, '4, 5, 6 & 7. 

s 

■r 

\ 

' ! 

C. H. I. Plate VII, 
nos. 24; pp. 589 for 


while' nos. 6 and 11 have 
Mal/Cakhrata^as Saudasas, 
and nos. 9 and 10 have 
Hagan Hagams. So these 
coins were struck by 
KSdtrapas like Rajubul, 
Saudas, Hagam^, and 


coin no. 9. 


Hagamas. 

i 

c 

1 



some believe it to be sword also. 12. Male buffalo. 13. Boar. 14. Hawk. 15,* - 
Vajra ( thunder -bolt). 16. Deer. 17. Male goat. 18. Nandavarta. 19. Kalas 
(water-pot). 20. fortoise. 21* Lotus. 22. Conch-shell* 23. Serpent. (24) Lion. 
For details, vide the account of Priyadarsin. 

(3) Prijadarsin was also known as SaMpratT. His sign is the elephant, v 
Vide his account. 

(4) Theif names are also spelt as Hagan and HagSmas, 
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Reasons to prove to whom the coin must have belonged 

Their time as 
calculated by me 

As stated in chapter 11°, we can calculate the 
date of coins by looking .at the type of the coins. 
Cast coins were generally all 'struck during the 
5th and the 4th century B. C. It is possible that 
niints were established after 303 B. C. during the 
rule of Priyadarsin®. But the Ksatrapas mentioned 
on these coins all lived during the 2nd century to 
1st, century B. C.*^. It follows from this that ad- 
vanced countries like Avanti® must have got the 
mints in the 3rd century B. C. while backward 
countries like Mathura, from which these coins are 
found, must have continued crude methods of coining 
for a long time after 300 B. C. 

As regards the religion indicated by them, I 
have to state that the Swastik® found upon them 
is a sign of Jainism^®. The queen of Rajubul cele- 
brated the Pratistha^^ of the Lion capital pillar in 
Mathura. Mahaksatrap Bhumak was invited to 
attend the ceremony, but as he could not attend 
it personally, he deputed Ksatrap Nahapan as his 
representative, who, though only a Ksatrap, was 
asked to occupy the presidental chair. This proves 
that all these Ksatrapas must have been the followers 
of the same religion^® and that Bhumak and 

Nahapan must have been very intimate or closely 

1 

125 to 75 

B. C. 


4 

(5) For the calculation of time, vide pp. 42-43, chap, II, 

(6) Vide the account of Priyadarsin. 

(7) Vide their account in vol. HI* 

(8) See f. n. no. 4 above. 

(9) ,F. n, no. 69. chap. 11 and the roatlor conneclcd «ilh il. 
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12-13 

Many are found in the 

Province 

1 

' C. A. I. Plate IX, 


plates of C. A. I. Only - 

of 

nos. '2* 3. 


two of thena have been , 
taken here as specimens. 

Ayodhya 

f t. 

1 

{ 


Some of them have Swa- ! 

'i 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

f 

» • 

1 ' 

i stika, TrI-ratna, Chakra 
etc. (nos. 2, 3, 19); while 
some others have Bull, 
Chakra, Elephant, Goddess 
Laksmi, etc. (nos. 7, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16 and 17). 

■ 

^ t 

1 

i 

) 

*• 

t 

f i 

/ 

1 

1 

\ 

f 

t 

i 

1 

I 

j 


(10) See f. n. no. 9 above. Details are given at the end of this chapter 
in an appendix. 

(11) For details vide Epigraphica Indica Vol. VIII, pp. 39 onwards* ' 

(12) This being a religious occasion, those who are invited to attend, 
must naturally be of the same religion. 
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related^®. That Ksatrap Nahapan was asked to 
preside as a' representative of Bhiimak, shows that 
the latter must have held position of highest esteem 
among all the Ksatrapas^*. Scholars have unanimously 
accepted this Lion Capital Pillar to be belonging to 
Jainism^®. This pillar contains the Swastik, which 
evidently must belong to Jainism. Again all these 
Ksatrapas, though foreigners^® were thus Jains^^ and 
may have belonged to the same clan. 

These,- coins have been introduced here as 6th century 

negative proofs against general beliefs. Scholars B. C.^® 

have mistakenly taken these signs to have belonged 
to Buddhism^®; but their belief is ill-founded. Even 
Sir Cunningharri has said on pp. 91 of his book: — 

*‘The coins do not themselves present any traces 
of Buddhism except the Bodhi-tree and the combined 
symbols of Tri-ratna and Dharma- chakra”. Now 
really speaking even these signs belong to Jainism^®. 

That Sir Cunningham had reasons to doubt their 
connection with Buddhism, inspite of his belief that 
these signs denoted Buddhism, is ample proof that 
neither the signs nor the coins have any connection 
with Buddhism. Thus Bull®^ is the sign of Rsabha- 
dev®®, the first Jaina Tirthankan His kingdom 
was Ayodhya, the capital of which was Vaisakha 
or Viniia*'®. All coins .of Ayodhya, bear the sign 
of the Bull. Again all these kings (like Prasenjit“^ 


(13) How closely they were related is stated in their account in \ol. HI* 

(14) Though Nahapan was only a KSatrap, he was given this high lionour 
because he was the representative of Bhumak, a Mahakfatrap. 

(15) E. I. vol. VIII. 

(16) The very words "Ksatrap and l^fahaksatrap" prove that these kings 
were foreigners. Vide their account for detaiIs„about their navi\e an-. 

9 




(17) "Caste” bere, is not used m the present sense of the term. It here 
means one of the four classes. There were no castes in Ancient India* 

(18) See f. n. no. 17 above. 

(19) Buddhist books do not tell us whether there were ' any signs in 
Buddhism. Hence it is doubtful Whether it had any signs at all. (See f» n. no. 49f 
chap. 11). 

(20) Chap. II. pp. 56. 

(21) Scholars have fixed up this sign to be connected with the §aiva sect, 
because the Bull is considered to be the vehicle of Siva. The readers will 
now see that the sign belongs to Jainism. 

(22) See f. n. no. 2 above. 

(23) Vide K. S. S. Com. pp. 117. I draw the reader's attention, to the 
names of various cities of Ancient India in order to avoid confusion. Sometimes 
their names are very similar (cf. vol. I, pp. 177 & I8O). 
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(a) The capital of Ayodhya had three names; — ^Visakha, Ayodhj’a and 
sometimes Svetambi, 

(B) Vaisali is the name of the capital of Videhai over which Chctak ruled, 
and which was the birth-place of Mabavir. Thus the reader will understand 
that Vi^kha and Visala (Vaisali) are names of different cities. (The citj', the 
area of which, was very large, was called Visala. Thus sometimes UjjaiUi was 
also called Visala. Vol. I. pp» 177 & 180). 

(C) Kausanibi was the capital of Vatsa. Its situation was near modern 
Allahabad. (Thus ^wetambi and Kausainbi are different). 

(D) gravasti;— It was situated at the mouth of the Ganges at the foot 
of the Himalayas. This was the place where Gosala, the son of Maukhah t%.is 
born and was dead. He bad harrassed Mahavir. Jyestbavan. mentioned in the 
Buddhist books, was situated in this city. Sravasti is sometimes called Cb.aodnka- 
puri or Chandrapuri also. 

(24) For details about him, vide Vol. I., pp.. 79 & scq. He belonged to 
the Iksvaku family. 
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Obverse:-A Palm-tree with 

1 

Ayodhya 

a peacock on its right. 

\ 

"Reivexs&i-Afyatimisi on the 
left, a pillar and bull 
opposite to it. 


Obverse:-The figure of a 

Kausarnbi 

warrior and the words: 


[ - ] Sata Mitas. 


Reverse:-Chaityas etc. 

f 

N 



No. 11 (copper coin) 


Plate V, 


No. 8. 


(25) VoL I. pp, 77 & notes. The Buddhist king Pasadi was converted to 
Jainism by Kesi. 

(26) Head details about coins nos. 13 and 14 above. The Bull is the sign . 
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of Kosal etc.) descended from the Iksvaku line 
and followed Jainism'*^® as the sign on their coins 
prove, (the Bull thus was the sign of Kosal also. 
Coin no. 14 below, where it has been stated to be 
the sign of Vatsa also. Thus the bull was the sign 
of both Vatsa and Kosal). 

1 

For the Bull see details given above. I draw the 
reader's attention to the fact that though the coin 
contains the Bull, a sign of Vatsa, yet the author of 
C. H. I. has accepted it as belonging to Kosal, which 
proves that the Bull was the sign both of Vatsa 
and Kosal. ( c. f. f. n. no. 21 of coin no. 13 above.) 

5th century 
B.C. 

In the book itself, the horse is stated to be seen 
on the obverse side. But looking minutely, this 
does not seem to be a fact. This mdy be due to 
the picture not being properly embossed or due to 
the smallness of its size, making it difficult to 
recognize it exactly. It is possible that the print 
may be of a Bull. 

B. C. 417 to 

415 

I believe that the print indicated a warrior. 
Thus the commonly accepted sign"*® of the Bull for 
Vatsa, is not here. After the rule of the Satanika 
dynasty ended on Vatsa, it came under the sway 
of Nandivardhan (of Magadh) who is seen standing 
in the uniform of a warrior on these coins. This 
happened in M. E. 60 or 467 B. Nandivardhan 

then became the master of both Kausambi and 
Ujjain. ( It has been found out now, that the letters 
are interpretted as “Brhatpat Mitas”°®.) 

c 1 

, 


of Kausambi as well ns of Ko^al. 

(27) Vol. I. PP. 209 & 351. 

(28) The letters on the coins support this mtcrprciatiou. 
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15(A) 

Obverse>Goddess Laksmi 

1 

iCauifi-mbi 

C. A. I. Plate V. 

No. 9. 

1 

1 

on a lotus, elephants 
on one side sprinkling 

\ 

1 

) 

< 

water at the coronation 
time. 

Reversei-Religious signs. 

t 

i 

1 ' 

t 

t 

\ 

1 

1 

i 

16 

Nothing particular 

\ 

Kausambi 

1 

C. A. I. Plate V. 

i 

about these coins except 


■ No. 10-18. 


that the names found on 
■ them, are mistakenly sup- • 

V 

t 


posed to have been those 
of Suhga kings, which they 
are certainly not. 

e 

\ 

> 

r 

\ 

t 

1 ' 


(29) For details about this trick vide vol. I. pp. 329. 

(30) This IS not the figure of Goddess but of king Mahanand. 

(31) See f* n. no* 27 above and the matter connected with it. 

(32) Vol. I. pp» 116. onwards for the account ofUdayan* 
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The picture describes how Nand IX came to 
the throne®^. It is not Goddess Laksmi sprinkled 
with water but the king himself®®; both Kausambi 
and Avanti were under the sway of Magadh long 
since® hence these pictures on their coins. As the 
rule of Udayan of Vatsa had ended®®, his sign the 
Bull®® is not seen here. As the kings of both 
Magadh^ and Vatsa were Jains® the reverse side 
uniformly bears religious signs®®. 

No. 10 has the name Sudev; nos. '11 and 12 
have Brhaspatimita; no. 15 has Asvaghos; nos. 15 
and 16 have Jethamitra and no. 18 has Dhandev. 
(Dev means king, just as Chandragupta is addressed 
as Dev in Mudraraksas). These kings are believed 
to have belonged to the^ Sunga dynasty®®. I differ 
from this belief; because: — (1) The names of all 
'these kings do not end in "Mitra” as do the names 
of Sunga kings. (Pusyamitra, Agnimitra etc); (2) 
The Sungas were the followers of the Vedic religion. 
These coins, on the other hand, contain signs of 
Jainism, (Chaitya etc ). It follows therefore, that these 
kin^s were not the followers of the Vedic religion 
as Sungas were. (3) During the time of the Sungas 
the mints had already been established, and the 
coins were embossed; while these coins are all cast. 
(4) The Sunga coins always have the sign of Ujjain. 
These coins do not have that sign. I, therefore. 


B. C. 414 
to 372 


f 

\ 


B. C. 427 
to 417 


(33) Coin no. 3, and f. n. no. 26 above. 

(34) Vide Vol. I. and the account of Iheir dynasties to know what rchirion 
these kings followed. Thus the conclusions arrived at in Vol. I. are supportc 

by the evidence found on coins. ^ 

(36) All tteio krag, belonged to the Nooda dj-onatj'. (Vol. I. pp. 305 J. 
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17 

r 

- 

1 

Kausambi 

j 

C. A. I. Plate V, 
No. 11 

18 

Obverse:- Bull, opposite 

Chaitya on the right 
side. 

Reverse •-'*Bahasimitrasa\ 
and tree v-ith signs on 
both the sides. 


C. ' H, I. Plate V, 
No. 2. (pp. 538) 
(Copper coin). 

19-20 

Obverse:-Humped Bull 
and dots in a square. 

Reversei-Chaitya and 'Star 
and the Crescent, with 
dots in a square \ 

Kau^ambi 

• 

C. A. R. Plate 12. . 
No. 326-27 
(Square copper 
coins). 

\ 

21-22 

Obverse:-Elephant, with 

the moon above it. 
Dots in a circle. 

Reverse:-Chaitya, and the 

Sun and the Moon, 
with a curved line 
below. 


C. A.' R. I. Plate 
XII No. 402 to 
420. ( Potin 

coins). 

1 


(37) Cf» f, n. no. 36 abo^e. 

(38) It appears more like a ram than a calf. (See f. n. no. 60 below). 
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have come / to the conclusion that these names 
stand for the Nanda kings from 2nd to the 8th,* 
and that Brhaspatimitra was the eighth who was 
defeated by Kharvel®^. 


Read details about No. 16 above. 

Ibid. 

1 

i 

Read details about No. 16 above. 

t » 

i 

B. C. 417 
to 415. 

These coins have been mistakenly taken to have 
belonged to Chastana Ksatrapas, because they con- 
tain Star and Crescent, which are commonly found 
on Chastaija coins. These coins, however, bear neither 
/ the date nor name or portrait-head of the king as 
all Chastaua coins do. They have the Bull on them®®. 
Thus these coins do not belong to Chastana dynasty. 
For my conclusion see description of coins Nos. 23 24. 

See coins 

No. 23-24 
below. 

These coins also do not bear either date, name or 
portrait-head. They have been taken to have belonged 
to ChastaUa dynasty simply because they have the 
Sun and the Moon®®. In Nos. 19 and 20, we find 
the Bull, while in these we find the Elephant. See 
coins Nos. 23 and, 24 below. 

1 1 

99 I 

1 

i 

t 

\ 

v 


(39) The “ Sun and the Moon ” is merely a relipjous siffn. It does no. 
indicate any dynasty, as some scholars mistakenly belioie. la e p 
See details on coins Nos. 23—24. (Cf. f. n* oo* 55 bclo^v). 
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23-24 


Obverse:-Bull. 

C. A. R. 

Plate 17 

Reverser-Chaitya and Sun 

Nos.^ 889 
to 903. 

and Moon; and some 

(Lead co- 

have dates. (No other 

ins and 

special signs). 

square in 
shape.) 


' r 
f 


265-269. 5 

Plate X, No. 
264. 1 

Plate XI, Nos. 
293-4 

Plate XI, XII 
324-5 

Plate XII Nos. 
326-7 


Plate No. XII. 
374-6 ' : 

Plate No.XITI, 
402-420 1C 
Plate No.XIII 
461-471 r 
Plate No XVII 
889-903 V 


Metal 

Name 

Date 

Other details 

Copper 

Jayadaman 

Chastan 

i 

nil 

» 

**Swaml Ragno 
kstrapas\^^ the-. 


" 1 


se wbids are 

it 

Doubtful 

nil ' 

found. 

Potin 

Jivadaman 

Doubtful 

119 

Found near Pu- 
skara & Ajmer. 

Potin 

it 

114 or 
119 

Found from Pu- 
skar & Ujjain. 

Copper 

and 

Square 

nil 

nil 

Sign of Calf. 

Potin 

nil 

,131 to 
133 

Sign of' Elephant 

i 

Potin 

nil 

nil 

• 

The same sign of i 
Elephant. 

Potin 

nil 

nil 


Lead 

and 

Square 

nil 

the date 
is given. 

Sign of Calf. 

i 


Selecting only two coins Nos. 19-20, 19 in Nos. 21-22 
and 15 in Nos. 23-24; only 36 in all -are given here as 
specimens . In the book itself are given nearly sixty coins. 


(40) For details vide the account of Chasthapa dynasty at the end oi 
Volume III. 

fuller details vide C. A. R. The common belief of the scholars 

act e.e, i.hilc 1 have here stated ray conclusions after thoroughly 
discussing and analysing them. 
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These coins deserve notice in three ways: — (1) 
Their metal, (2) Names and years found on them; 
(3) Other details about signs found upon them. 
Let us consider them one by one:~(l) Metal:-All 
the coins of this dynasty, which have portrait-heads 
upon them, are of silver. These sixty coins are an 
exception. Out of them 38 are round in shape and 
are. made of potin, while ther emaining twenty-two 
are square in shape and are some of lead and some 
of copper. Thus the latter differ from the silver 
ones both in shape and metal, while the former in 
metal only. (2) Name and year: — Only eight, out 
of sixty have names; out of these eight, four are 
copper coins, and only four are made of potin. 
(There is a fifth coin of copper but the name on 
it, IS illegible and is only taken for granted for that 
of a Chastaua king); that these have names may be 
taken as a strong evidence for considering them to 
be belonging to Ksatrap dynasty. (3) Other details. 

5l do not bear any name or any dale upon them. 
Only three of them seem to have something like 
date, but that is fixed only by conjecture and hence 
cannot be called reliable. It is quite logical to 
argue that the language and the script used by 
ChaSfcaua kings can have been and may have been 
used by others as well. Thus the script can be, at 
the most, used as a pointer to the date^*; but we 
are concerned here with the dynasty of the kings 


(42) Wc will ha\o to admit that the knowledge of language and script 
on coins helps us a lot in fixing up their time; but it is not comp’ctelj reliable. 
(Several instances of such slips on account of dependiag too much on script 
and language arc given in this volume). 

(43) Cf. f. u. no 42 abmo, and then try to sec whether the c%nience 

goes in favour or against. 




(44) The sign Vatsa chiefly belongs Jo Kausainbi, and so his name is 
mentioned here. This sign also belongs to Ayodhya. coins nos. 12-13. 

(45) For varification vide C. A. R. where nearly 250 coins are given* 

(46) Vol. Ill, about their native place, 

(47) Vol. Ill for details, 

(48) Sec f. n. no. 49 below. 

(49) Demetrius was the foreign invader who made India his home. He haS 
got his portrait-head embossed. But he was not the ruler of Avanti. Menander 
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and t^hese coins go a long way to prove that the 
Chastana kings were not responsible for them. The 
signs found on them also prove the same thing. If 
these coins can be fixed up as belonging to Chastana 
dynasty, simply because they have signs like the Sun, 
the Moon and the Chaitya, we can argue that they 
also have the Vatsa and the Elephant upon them, 

. and I see no reason why these coins cannot be 
j connected with kings of Kau^ambl** as well as 
with Priyadarsin. Secondly, even the signs of Sun 
and Moon are not similar on all the corns; alter- 
ations have been made in them in various ways; 
how can we, then, take these signs to be denoting | 
^ dynasty ? Moreover, all these Ksatrapas have got 
their portrait-heads embossed on their coins*®; why 
do these coins not have the portrait-head on any 
one of them ? Why did they rest themselves con- 
tent with the signs of the Sun and the Moon only ? 
The Ksatrapas were foreigners*® and all foreigners*^ 
(especially the rulers of Avanti*® have invariably 
got their portrait-heads on them*®. Thus it follows 
that the portrait-head is the invariable concommit- 
ant®® of the coins of Ksatrapa dynasty. Let us, for 
a moment take it for granted that these coins 
belong to the Ksatrapa dynasty, and that they were 


and Bhumak have flourished after him. Even they did not rule Avanti. NahapdUt 
Who succeeded Biiumak was the first to become the master of Avanti. This ts 
why I have laid special stress over it here: and all the foreigners, who succeeded 
Nahapan, irrespective of their being masters of Avanti or not, got their por* 
trait-heads struck on the coins. (See the coins of ChastliaUa dynastj for details). 
The first Indian king to get his portrait-head struck on the coins was 
karni Gautamiputra. (Coin no. 76). After that time c^en some kings got thesr 
portrait— heads struck, while others did not. 

(50) All foreigners, as slated above, got their portrait-hcats struck upon 
the coins. Sec the coins of Ivusana dynasty. 
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(51) For the greater importance of the obverse side see pp. 43 Chap. II. 


(52) This date is given according to scholars, who have tried to fix up 
that the rule of this dynasty began in 78 A. D. This requires change, as I 
have stated at the end of Vol. III. 

(53) This is an instance of the kind of slips mentioned in f. n. nos. 42- 
43 above. Though this refers to the sign only, yet the same can be applied 
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all sub-ordinates of either the king of Vatsa or of 
Pnyadarsin (because they have either the Vatsa or 
the Elephant on the obveise side®^). This assumption 
will necessitate a great change in the period of 
the whole Chasthana dynasty from the first century 
A. to the third century B. C. as both Priysf* 
darsin^'and the kings of Vatsa ruled during that 

century. In short, these coins cannot, in an}'’ way. 
be ascribed to the Chasthana dynasty.®® 

Thus, taking into consideration their metal, 
names, dates and other signs and details, these 
coins cannot be proved as belonging to Chasthana 
kings. Only the four which bear the name of 
Jayadaman, and the other four which bear the 
name of Jivadaman and Rudrasifih can be said 
to have been connected with them. Out of these, 
four are made of copper and so may be considered 
as exceptions. The other four of polin deseive 
some notice. This metal must have been found 
useless for the purpose of coins in the 1st century 
A. D.®^. It is possible that some of the Ksatrapas 
might have, taken into his mind to get coins struck 
in that metal, in order to advertise it, and to show I 

I that they were as valorous as the former kings®® 

I who had their coins struck in this metal They 
might have given up the idea after some time. 

If we accept the conclusion stated above, there 
will be no necessity to divide Ksatrapa coins into j , 

three parts as has been hitherto done®®. They can | ' 

^ i 

to tlic script and the lanfjiiagc also, bcc.iusc there are po<;sibHitic'; of mi?* 
interprctting letters as well as digits of notnbers on them 

(54) Sec f. n. no. 57 below. 

(55) For e\aniple sec the Sud.arsan Inscription, deiails abont ate 

given in an appendix at the end of this book* 

(56) Vide C. A. K. and sec coins nos. 33, 3t beiou. 
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(57) This statement offers scope for some correction. See f. n* no. 54- 
above and the matter connected with it. 

(58) See f, n, no. 56 above. 

(59) Cf. f. n. no. 53 above. 

(60) See coins nos. 19~20. 
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all be put under one class as having portrait-heads^ 
and dates embossed upon them. (The few which do 
not have dates belong to Chasthan and Ghsamotik. i 
For details vide Vol. Ill, about the Kusana dynasty. 

We, then, come to the conclusion that all potin 
coins were struck during the centuries before Christ*’"; 
that the Sun and. the Moon are used ss religious 
signs only®®; and then, these signs do not indicate 
any family®®. 

Now a question arises about the dates Out of 60, 

9 have names only, so they are out of consideration. 
Out of the remaining 51, 17 have Vatsa (326-7=2 
of copper, and 889 ,to 903=15 of lead), and 34 have 
Elephants and are made of potin. In the case of 
Vatsa coins, Nos. 326-7, the animal on them appears 
more like a Lamb®® than like a Bull, and have no 
date on them. The remaining 15 of lead have the 
Bull on them, and the date on them is 280 to 294® ^ 
In the case of Elephant coins. Nos. 37^4 to 76 have 
131 to 139, Nos. 402 to 420 have 147 to 158®®; 
and Nos. 460 to 471 have no date on them. Hence 
the dates vary from 131 to 158 in the aggregate. 

' The Christian era had not yet begun. Hence 
we have to find out to which era these figures belong. 
In the chapter on eras*’’’, I have proved that all 
the kings had adopted the Mahavira era, because 
they were all Jains ( see the Sahasram rock-inscrip* 
tion of Priyadarsin, which contains the year 256 .) 


(61) See further for e\planation. 

(62) In C. A. I. pp. 98, the dates given arc 147 to 162. 

< (63) For this, see Vol. in, the chapter on Dating of events. 

(64) Scholars are not agreed as to the interpretation of this 
have stated my opinion about it and stated this cone usion >a^ 
details vide the “Life of Priyadarsin” shortly to be published bj me. 

11 
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(65) Vide his account further on in this book for this date. 

(66) See f. n. no. 62 above, Cf. f. n. nos, 42, 43, 53 and 62, and the 
matter connected with them. 

(67) This is one more instance of the slips mentioned in f. n. nos. 42, 
43, 53 and 62. See f. n. no. 68 below. 

I-ctters and digits written in ancient scripts arc so very minutely 
different from one another that only if a smaU part is either not properly 
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Again, signs like Chaitya and ’.others, as I have 

already shown, belong to Jainism. Thus it is possible 

that these numbers may refer' to the'Mahavira era. 

Priyadarsin ruled from M. E. 237 to 290®®. Thus 

the Vatsa coins, which have dates varying from 280 

to 294, (see p. 81) may well]be attributed to him. The 

other coins bear the Elephant and'^so undoubtedly 

belong to Priyadarsin whose sign .it "was. Then we 

have to take for granted ]that the numbers* 131 to 

0 

158 are wrong i. e.; the numbers on the coins are 
wrongly read and interpretted. They must really be 
231 to 258. Such slips and^'errors®® are’ not infre- 
quently made ^ by scholars while interpretting these 
difficult letters and scripts on coins. The digit in 
the tens-place m Nos. 374-75 must also be 4 instead 
of 3®'^. All the differences suggested by me are 
quite possible®® because a slight turn in these digits, 
if missed or taken for granted, makes a difference 
of centuries. So, I come to the conclusion that all 
these coins belong to Piiyadarsin, and that their 
date is 239 to 258 M.E. That is, they must have 
been struck during the first twenty-two®*^ years of 
his* rule. 

If, in course of time, all the conclusions stated 
above, prove true, we can say that the Mahavira 
era was used not only in the rock-inscriptions^® 
but in coins also. The Mahavira era was given 


engraved or is worn away, tho whole number nnght be quite different from the 
original number, cf. f. n, nos. 42, 43, 53 and 62, 

(69) If the number be fned up as 262, we shall have to take 26 instead of 22. 

(70) Cf. f. n. no. 61. The IT.ithrgumf.t mscnptmn nko substantiatr*- thi^. 

U coulams the number 103, v.lnch abo icpretcut^ tie era. For 

details bee the accouni of Kharxcl. 
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25 

! 

t 

i 

t 

t 

/ * ' 

/ 

\ 

f *“ 

f 

Bears the special sign 
of AvantL This sign is 
called “Cross and' Ball”* 
by the experts. At present 
such figure is commonly 
found at the top of obser- 
vatories and is called the 
weather-cock. Some details 
are given on previous pages. 

^ 

» ' 

t - 

t , 

\ 1 

• 

26 

Obverse:- Humped Calf on 
the left. Warrior on 
the right. 

Reverse:-Chaitya, Chakra, 

Kausambi 

C. ' A. I. Plate V, 
No. 7. Pp. 73. , ■ 

) ' 

. 

Swastik etc. 

< 

1 ♦ ■' 

J 


‘ « 


(/l) Nandi vardhan, Kharvel and Priyadarsin have used this era while 
describing political e\cntst 


iii 
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historical recognition’ ^ (In 257 M. E. Priyadarsin 
had taken eight vows; in 262 M. E. he got the inscrip- 
tions ready; so the question arises— were these coins 
, struck in celebration of these events ? Vide his account.) 


No Calf is visible on this coin. It is supposed to 
be there because the coin was found from Kausambl. 
Minute observation, however, reveals that it has 
the warrior only. The signs Chaitya, Swastik etc. 
indicate the king to be a Jain. The Chakra shows | 
that either the coin was struck after Mahavir j 
attained Kaivalya stage or it was struck in cele- i 
bration of the occasion’ “ (B. C. 556). 

No sign of Avanti is seen on the coin. But if 
the coin, as stated above, was struck in celebration 
of the occasion of Mahavir’s attaining the Aaivalya 
stage, it must have been so during the rule of 
Chandpradyot on Avanti. Though Chand was not 


(72) The Dharmachahw u ouo of the ciRht ri.inharja*'. vj 
at the time of the attainment of the Kar. GS'hi. Cf. f, n 
(7$) Vol. I. pp. 36G. Sco B, C, 556. 


556 to 467 
B. C. 

90 years. 


.ids .are | re ‘ c’:t 
VO. •T'l abcu't-. 
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Cbapiier 
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the master of Kausambi at this time, yet it is 
possible that the coins must have been taken to 
Avanti by merchants who travelled from one country 
to another. The coin may also be ascribed to 
Maniprabh (487 to 467* B. C.) of Avanti, who was 
the sovereign of Kausambi also. But the wariior fit 
in more with Chandpradyot than with Maniprabh. 

There is another possibility. Nandivardhan had 
annexed Kausambi with Magadh in 467 B. 

The coin may thus belong to him, who was very 
fond of militarism, and must have got himself 
imprinted as a warrior on the coins. | 


These are all cast-coins and thus belong to 
the 5th or the 6th century B. C. The warrior has 
a sword and a shield in his hand, and so I take 
him to be Chandpradyot. The image in a squating 
position with the serpent below it, signifies Parsvanath. 
The Chaitya, Swastik and the Ratna-traya contained 
by same, prove that the kings were Jains. 


B. C. 600 & 

500 I 

} 


Another interpretation is possible? — 


The warrior with Sun-standard in hand may be 
Nandivardhan. The sign of Ujjaini signifies that 
Ujjaini was under the sway of Magadh. So its date 
must be 467 to 454 B. C. If, on the other hand, | 

die image in the squating position may be tal^en 
as Goddess Laksmi and the serpent may be taken 
as the sign of the Sisuniiga dynasty, all these coins 
go to the credit of Nand IX. The sign of Ujjain 
signifies the same thing as it does in the former j 


(74) Vol. I. pp. 371. 
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31-32 Obverser-standing Calf 
and Nandipadma over it. 

Reverse:— Sign of Ujjain 
and tree. . - 


33-34| They all belong to 
Ujjaini. (C. A. I. no. 21 
contains the number 147, 
and no. 22 contains the 
number 162.) One side has 
the elephants 'showing that 
they belong to Priyadarsin, 
yet they are considered to 
belong to kings of Ksatrapa 
dynasty. The same is 
stated in C. A. R. 


35-36 


Obverse:-pointed Bow and 
Arrow, Vajra; and the 
words “Chhahardas 
Chhatrapas Bhumakas” 
(ICharosthi script). 

Reverse:-Lion at the top 
of the pillar, with a 
raised paw and the 


C. A. R. Plate VIII. ^ 
Nos. 221-227. Pp. 55.' ’ 

I i 


Near 

Ajmer 


C. A. R. Plate IX. 
Nos. 237-38. Pp. 63. 


(75) C. A. R.; see the description of the coins of Ksatrapas. 

(76) Vol. I, pp. 332-33. 
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contention. Then the time of the coins would be 
414 to 372 B. C. 

Vatsa means the king of KausambI, and Nandi- 
padma and the tree indicate Jainism The sign of 
Ujjain stands to show that the king ruleri over 
Avahti, Thus the coin helonps to Maniprabh who 
succeeded Udayan, of Vatsa, and under whose sway 
both Kausambi and Avanti were. 

f . 

^Coin-experts have come to the conclusion that 
there are three kinds of coins struck by Ksatrapas^®. 
One kind has the portrait-head and the year; the 
coin of the second kind ate made of potin and 
have no portrait-head, but have the sign of the 
Vatsa and the year; those of the third kind neither 
contain any names nor any dates. All these coins 
are taken to have belonged to Ksatrapas because on 
one side they have the sign of Sun and Moon, (which 
is considered the sign of this dynasty,) and that of 
the Chaitya on the other. This assertion is open to 
correction as I have already stated above. Readers 
are requested to refer to the arguments stated in the j 
description of coins nos. 23 and 24. 

The name is clearly given. The Dharmachakra 
and the Vajra signify Jainism. Their place is 
Gandhar and Kamboj Rastra. (The grammarian 
Panini and others of his company, being natives of 
this placed®, used the KharosthI script,'^ % which 
also shows that the native place may be the Punjab 
and Afghanistan) It also proves that the Ksaharat | 
clan’® came from tliese places The Lion capital , 


Before 460 
B. C. or 460 
to 490 B. C, 


B. C. 154 
to 114. 


(77) Vol. I, pp. 36 and pp. 332. 

(78) Detaik will her (riven in the ot the K^ihar.\tas to be unec 

in vol. III. 
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Dharmachakra opposite 
to it; some inscription 
in the Brahmi language. 


Obverse:-Portrait-head of 

the king; Raja Kmha-' 
rafas Naha-panas. 
Reverse:-Arrow, with the 
pointed side downwards 
and Vajra ; the above 
-given inscription in 
Brahmi. 


Jogal- 
thambi 
collect- 
ion, also 
Ajmer 
District, 


C. A. R. Plate IX. 

243. Pp. 65. 


(79) See details about coins Nos. 6 to 11 above, 
(S0)‘ Vol. I. pp. 36. 
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I \ 

proves ^that the king was a follower of Mahavir | i 

and that he belonged to the same clan to which | j 

Rajuvul and Bhumak belonged" This explains why ! j 

Bhumak was invited when the Pratistha ceremony | ! 

of the pillar was inaugurated by the queen of | 

Rajuvul, showing that Bhiimak wielded more authority 
than he. The Brahmi script indicates the admixture 
of Indians with foreigners, and established, the con- 
tention that Kamboj was the original place of 
Brahmi®”. The absence of the portrait-head is a 
pointer to the fact that Bhumak had not come 
much under the influence of foreign rulers like , 

Demetrius and Menander® \ The presence of his name I 

on the obverse defines him as an independent king®®. 


The portrait-head shows the influence of foreign 
rulers. Vajra and arrow and other things indicate 
the dynasty of Bhumak and the Ksaharata clan. 
Contact with India is pointed by the Brahmi script, j 
The absence of the word Ksatrap testifies that he ; 
was an independent king. The word “Raja”®® j 
establishes him as the master of Avanti, and that 
Avanti-Ujjain were considered places of importance 
in those times. The absence of religious signs, which 
had hitherto found their place duly on the coins, 
shows that religious influence was waning slowly and 
slowly, though his son-in-law ^tsabhadev was devoutly ' 
religious (Nahapan, unlike Bhumak, is ahvays called , 
a Raja=Avantipati. 


B. C. 75 
to 115 


I 

1 

i 


t 


! 

t 

i 

I 

( 

s 

X 


(81) Pp. 44 above. 

(82) Pp. 44 above. 

(83) Pp. "14 abo\e. 

(34) Vide tlicir aecoutU m vol. III. 
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39 

Obverser-Lion in a jump- 
ing posture; the Swastik 
above it; the border 
dotted. 

t 

C. A. R. Plate VIII; 
Nos. 209-10. P. 54. 

.. f 

i 


Reverse:-Ujjain sign and 
the border dotted. 

t 

/ 

i 


40 

t 

1 


* 

' 

C. A. I, Plate V; 

No. 11. 

\ 

t 

f 

41 

) 

1 


C. H. I. 

42 

Obverse:-Letters in Greek 1 
[ language; unintelligible; 

j king’s portrait-head on 

j the right side. 

\ 


C. A. R. Plate X. 

]. B. (Silver) 

1 

1 

- 

I 

Reverse:-C h a i t y a with 
Moon above it, with a 

1 

0 

f 

1 


(85) Wc-vol. Ill foi details. 
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The appearance of the animal resembles the 
, horse more than it does the lion. It cannot be 
positively called a horse too, as its tail is peculiar. 

It represents the donkey neither, because a donkey 
has a short tail and cannot jump as is shown in 
the picture It is possible that the picture may have ‘j 
been printed in order to represent the bravery of j 
the king who was responsible for the coin. If we 
take the animal as a donkey, it indicates the Garda- 
bhila dynasty®® — its bravery and progress. The 
Swastika denotes Jainism and the Ujjain sign shows 
that the king was the lord of Avanti, and was 
independent. According to my opinion Vikramaditya 
Sakari®® or his father Darpan must have been re- 
sponsible for these coins. ( c. f. C. A. R. Plate I. 
Nos. 9-11, details about which are given in Nos. 
82 and 83). 


B. C. 70 to 
A. D, 3 = 
73 yeais 


I 

i 

I 


I 

I 

r 

! 

i 

I 

i 


See the illustration of No. 18. That picture is 
taken from C. H. 1. ; while this one is taken from 
C. A. I."^ They are the same. For details about them 
read the description of coins Nos. 16-17. 

It belongs to Ksaharat Menander®^. Nothing 
particular about it. * 

It belongs to Chasthan, the son of Ghsamotic; 
as this is clearely stated on the com, it required 
no further explanation. 


B. C. 155. 
A. D. 125, 




u. 


t 

i 

( 

! 

( 


t 

\ 

J 

I 

4 

) 




(8G) Vide Iiis nccomit in lol. IIT 
(8?) Mdc luE accouoi in ^ol. ill. 
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curved line on the left. 
Sun on the right. 

“ Ragno Mahaksatra- 
pas ' Ghsamoticputra 
[s( 2 :] Chastha'i^as wri- 
tten®® in Brahnoii. 


t 

“1 

1 

43 

Obverse:-Portrait-head of 
the king with face on 
the right and having a 
helmet on the head. 


C. A. B. Plate IL No. D 
(Silver) P. 23. 

I 


Reverse:-Cock on the right 
and the word ‘Sophuton* 
(Caduceus) by its side. 


- 

44 

and 

46 

Obverse:-A standing lion 
in one, and Nandi- 
padma in the other. 

Andhra 

C. A. R. Plate VIII; 
G. P. I. and No. 207. 

P. 53. 

> 

f Reverse:-T wo large 

1 serpents. 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 . 

1 


1 

\ 

i 

f 

\ 

\ 45 

1 

\ 

\ 

* 

\ 

\ 

Obverse:-Chaitya with six, 

I arches. 

Reverse:-Two Urge 
serpents. 

I 

Andhra 

✓ 

V 

i 

C. A. R. Plate VIII; , 
208; P. 53. 

* 

jf 


(88) Vide \ol. IV foi details. 
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f 


s 


J 


This coin belongs to Sophitis (Saubhud), who 
iS' also known as Ambhi®®. 


B. C. 327 to 
320 


I 

( 


There is no name; neither is their any other \ 
sign. Hence the com belongs to the time before j 
the establishment of the sovereignty of Srimukh ' 
over Xndhra. The two serpents may incline us to , 
take them as belonging to the Sisunaga dynasty.®” ‘ 
No Sisunaga king upto Kunik had his swa}" over 
Andhra. Hence the time of the coin can be after 1 


B. C. 496 to j 
472 


f 

I 


{ 


the reign of Kunik. It may thus have been struck 
during the time of either Udayiisva or Anuruddha- 
Muflda. 

Like Nos, 44 and 46, this coin also belongs to ■ ^ 
Udayan or to Anuruddha Muuda. Coins Nos. 44, , 472 

45, 46 may have been stiuck by the same king. 


(89) Vol. I, pp. 98. 

(90) Pp. 57 abo\c. 
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47-48 i Obverse:-Standmg Calf; 

and the words: 'Sadm- 
kan Kalaya Maharat- 


hTs: 

Reverse:-Tree, Chaitya 
with two arcs and one 
large more above; a 
curved line below and 
the Moon at the top. 

The explanation 
given here also refers 
to Nos. 49, 50, 51 & 52. 


Chittal- 

durga 

Province 

(Mysore) 


C. A. K. Plate VllI; 
' 233-34; P. 57. ' 


(91^ Cf. pp. 21 and f, n. nos. 94, 95 above* 

(92) Vol. I. pp, 353 and f. n. no. 39. 

(93) Vol. I. pp. 153, 157, 325, 355 »etc. 
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All the signs indicate Jainism®^* The calf proves 
that the king must have been a subordinate of 
Vatsa. The coins must have been of old times because 
they are cast. The name Maharathis reminds us 
of the time of the father of queen Naganika®®, These 
coins resemble in many ways the coins of the first 
two Jndhra kings. The curved line, on the other 
hand, points towards the Nanda dynasty. To make 
all these varied details agree with one another, we 
have to fix up the time of the coins to be the year 
when the rule of Nand II ended, with misrule and 
anarchy speedily following it®®, during which many 
small and subordinate kings asserted their indepen* 
dence and flouted the authority of Magadh. At 
this time Srimukh founded his own dynasty in 
Sndhra®*; in the same way, these Maharathis ( like 
the father of queen Naganika), may have been natives 
of Vatsa, which was under the sway of Magadh 
since the rule of Nand I. The^e Maharathis, like 
Srimukh, may have founded their independent 
kingdoms in further south in Mysore, during the 
weak rule of the six succeeding Nandas. The second 
Alndhra king must have married (Queen Naganika), 
the daughter of Maharathi at this time. We find 
Ujjain-sign on the coins of Andhra kings, but we 
do not find it on the coins of Maharathi or of Miila- 
nand. These show that the Andhra kings were not 
independent. Ujjain symbol is the distinctive emblem 
of Satavahanas — the Andhras proper, as opposed 
to Andhrabhrtyas®®. (C. A. R. Intro, clxviu. para 140). 


(94) Vol. I. pp. 325. 

(95) For diffcTence between Andhra and Andhrabrtya, vide vol. IV, and 
vol. I. pp, 151, and 356. 

13 
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( 99 ) Vol. I. pp, 347 and 353 and f, n. no. 96 above. , 

( 100 ) The Rastra dynasty that was established in the south) descended 

from this Maharathi. > 

(JOl) These Pallavas ruled over the region encompassed by the Bel^t* 




100 


t ^ i * 
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may be helpful. Cf. f. n. no. 101 above. 

(105) Cf» f* n. no. 101 above; hitherto I was of the opinion that the 
Pallavas were an off-shoot of the Nandas; but now it seems to me more 
probable that they might have descended from the Mauryas. 

(106) For details vide the account of Bindusar# 
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Scholars believe that the word “ Riti " in the B. C. 358 to 
coin shows that the coin was struck by Visnukand, B. C. 344. 

son of Hariti. My opinion is that the horse with (14 years), 

the crescent above it, denotes the sovereignty^®^ of 
a Maurya king. Again the place from where it was 
obtained is Madras^®® which means that the kingdom 
of Chandragupta or Bindusar had CKtended upto 
that. The coin certainly does not belong to Priya- 
darsin, because it does not contain the Elephant 
sign. If we fix up the coin as belonging to Bindusar, 
it must have been struck during the first thirteen 
years^®® of his rule, because after that ( i. e. after 
the death of Chanakya) anarchy and misrule pre- 
vailed, and most of the provinces became independent. 

(Cf. coins 67-68 below). Sir Cunningham has come 
to the conclusion that the sign denotes the Indo- 
Parthian king A^vavarman^®^; but the coin has been 
found from Madras and the Indo-Parthian kingdom 
never extended upto that. (It may belong to a 
Pallava king, because it has been found from the 
Kadappa district). 

It is possible that the coin may belong to B. C. 403 to 
Gautamiputra &ri Yagna featakarni (second Sndhra 390^®®. 
king). The lion shows that he was a follower of (13 years). 
Mahavir. There is no sign indicating his vassalage j 
to any king. At least at the time of striking these | 
coins, he must have been quite independent. 


(107) Sir Cunningham has advanced no reasons for this belief*, but hifi 
views strengthen our belief. The historians have declared that the P.aUa'ias 
were Indo-Parthians; I havo suggested that Palha\‘as should be considered the 
same as Pallavas (pp. 28 above and its f. n. no. 134); hence the people who 
arc called the Palhavas by Sir Cunningham, are called the Pallavas by me, 
and thus these coins belong to the Palla\’a chiefs. Henceforth wc will call 
the Pallavas to be a branch of the hIa^lr^as(Cf. f. n. no. 105 above). 

(108) For details ude lol. IV. 
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Obverse:-Chaitya with four Maha 
arches and a Swastik rastra 
above it with tree & (Kolha- 
dots. pur) 

Reverse:-Bow with arrow 
pointing upwards. The 
words are ** Rajna 
Gafamiya ^utas VtU- 
vaydkuras 


C. A. R. Plate 3. 
No. 47; Pp. 13. 


Obverset-Bow with arrow^^® Andhra, C. A. I. Plate , XII 

pointing upwards; the KTSria No. 1, 2. Pp. 109.. 
words are i— ** Rccjno and and C. A. R. Plate 
VcLsidhiputccs Vidivct Godavari , II> Nos* 17, 18. 

district. , ■ . 

I 

Reverset-a large Chaitya 
and a tree. 

(The side which is ' 

taken as obverse by Sir 
Cunningham is fixed up 
as reverse by Mr. Rapson). 


(109) See f. n. no. Ill below. 

(no) See vol. I. pp. 357, 

/ 

t ^vi st>seface of the Serpent shows that he was not under the power 

Is a . ^ “ the title ‘'VUivayakatas" 

trefiaed to h.s hame. See f. n. no. 109 above. 

^snote the origin of the Andhras* in the account of 

hence we r°A h, i!* that his mother belonged to a hunter’s family! 

hence we find the bow with the arrow pointing upwards. 

(113) For its meaning see details about coin no. 58; 
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There is no sign denoting his vassalage to any 
other king. The word ^‘Vi ivayakuras” suggests that 
the king must have been 'brave^®®. (See no 58 
below). This Gautamlputra is none other than the 
second Andhra king, the son of §rimukh and the 
husband of Naganika. For the last six years of 
his rule he was a vassal of the Mahanand of 
Magadh^^®; so this coin must have been struck 
before that time. Also the Serpent, the sign of the 
Nanda dynasty is seen nowhere^^^. 

Like coins nos. 67, 68 and 70, this has also the 
word “ Vidivayakuras ”, which means that it belongs 
to the fourth Sndhra king. But it neither contains 
the Horse^^* with the Crescent like no. 67 nor 
does it contain the Serpent sign^^® like no. 70. 
This means that the king must have been indepen- 
dent^^®. His reign lasted from 372 B. to 316 
B, C. During that time, after the death of Chandra- 
gupta, Bindusar ruled from 358 to 330 B. C., and 
he was succeeded by Asoka. We know that Anoka’s 
away had declined in southern India^^®; the 
representatives from Ceylon had to return to Ceylon 
(under the leadership of prince Mahendra^®®) by sea, 
leaving the shores of Magadh near the source of 


B. C. 403 to 
390 (13 years). 


1 


B. C. 346 
to 316=30 


years 


119 


(114) The Horse with the Crescent is the symbol of the Maurj-n dynasty. 
(See the appendix— “More Details*’— at the end of this chapter). 

(115) It means the l§isunaga dynasty. (The gre.'it seqiwnt means the great 
Sisunaga dynasty and the small means the small Sisunag^ dynasty. 

(116) Vol. IVf for his life. 

(117) The date of this com strengthens our conclusion tliat the reign of 
Chandragupta began in B. C. 372. 

(118) See the life of Asoha further on. 

(119) See f. n. no. 126 below for .he date, 

(120) Vide the account of Asoka. 
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Obverse:-Chaitya with four 
arches and a Swastik 
above it with tree & 
dots. 

Reverse:-Bow with arrow 
pointing upwards. The 

words are : ** Rajnd 

\ 

Gatamiya i>idas VtU- 
vdyakutas 


C. A. R. Plate 3. 
No. 47; Pp. 13. 


Obverse: -Bow with arrow Andhra, XII 

pointing upwards; the Krsna No. 1, 2. Pp. 109. 
words are : — “ Rajno ^.nd and C.A. R. Plate 
Vasidhi^uias Vidiva Godavan , U. Nos. 17, 18. 
kuras”^^^. district.-' 

Reverse:-a large Chaitya 
and a tree. 

(The side which is 
taken as. obverse by Sir 
Cunningham is fixed up 
as reverse by Mr. Rapson). 


(109) See f. n. no. Ill below. j 

(no) See vol. I. pp. 357, 

(111) The absehce of the Serpent shows that he was not under the power 
of the Nanda dynasty, and that is why we find the title *‘VilivayUkuras’* 
prefixed to his harae. See f. n. no. 109 above. 

( 112 ^ This sign may denote the origin of the Andhras* in the account of 
^limnkh. (vol. IV) it is stated that his mother belonged to a hunter's family} 
hence we find the bow with the arrow pointing upwards. 

(113) For its meaning see details about coin no, 58; 


Ill 
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There is no sign denoting his vassalage to any B. C. 403 to 
other king. The word “Vi ivayakuras” suggests that 390 (13 years), 
the king must have been brave^°®. (See no 58 
below). This Gautamiputra is none other than the 
second A^ndhra king, the son of ^rimukh and the 
husband of Naganika. For the last six years of I 

his rule he was a vassal of the Mahanand of i 

' Magadh^^®; so this coin must have been struck j 

before that time. Also the Serpent, the sign of the j 

Nanda dynasty is seen nowhere’-^^. 

Like coins nos. 67, 68 and 70, this has also the 
word “ Vidivayakuras ”, which means that it belongs 
to the fourth Sndhra king. But it neither contains 
the Horse^^* with the Crescent like no. 67 nor 
does it contain the Serpent sign^^® like no. 70. 

This means that the king must have been indepen- 
dent^^®. His reign lasted from 372 B. to 316 
B. C. During that time, after the death of Chandra- 
gupta, Bindusar ruled from 358 to 330 B. C., and 
he was succeeded by Asoka. We know that A^oka^s 
away had declined in southern India^^®; the 
representatives from Ceylon had to return to Ceylon | j 

(under the leadership of prince Mahendra^®®) by sea, I I 


leaving the shores of Magadh near the source of 



(114) The Horse with the Crescent is the sjmbol of the Maurjn d>*nns{y. 
(See the appendix— "More Details"— at the end of this chapter). 

(115) It means the gisunaga dynasty. (The great serpent means the gre.at 
Sisunaga djmasty and the small means the small ^isunaga dynasty. 

(116) Vol. IV, for his life. 

(117) The date of this com strengthens our conclusion that the reign of 
Chandragupta began in 13. C, 372. 

(118) See the life of .Asoka further on. 

(119) Sec f. n. no. 126 below for Iho d.-ue. 

(120) Vide the account of Asoka. 
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58 

Obverse:-A Chaitya with 

Maharas- 

C. A. R. Plate I. 


four arches; moon and 

tra, Kol- 

No. 14. (Pp. 5), 


tree above it, covered 
with dots; a Swastik 
above all these. 

Reverse:-Bow and arrow' 
with the arrow pointing 
upwards; the words:- 
“ Rajna Yamihi^uta 

hapur^“®. 



Savilivayakuras ”, 




(121) Vide the account of Asoka. 

(122) Vide the account of the fourth Andhra king. 

(123) Vide the account of the spread of the empire of Chandraguptat 

(124) Vide the account of the extent of Chandragupta*s reign, Vol. I. 
pp. 353. 

(125) Vide the account of Bindusar. 

(126) Vide the account of Bindusar for the end of Chanakya^s power* 

(127) For the date of his retirement, vide the account of Bindusar. 


Ill 
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River Godavari^®®. Had south India been under 
sway, the deputies must have taken the land 
route. Clearly, south India was under the absolute 
sway of Xndhra,kings^®®. We know that as long 
as Chandragupta was on the throne of Magadh, 
the whole of southern India was under the power 
of Magadh^®*,* and that he could go upto Belgol 
on account of this^®^. His successor, Bindusar, 
being a weak king, was not match enough for this 
unwieldy empire and had to face many risings and 
rebellions^®®; but as long as Chanakya was alive, 
he mamtained the strong position of Magadh’-®®. 
Hence this coin must belong to the time which 
followed Chanakya*s retirement^®’, when jSIndhra 
kings must have asserted their independence. 

It belongs to Va^lsthaputra Vilivayakuras, the 
fourth Andhra king. The word Vilivay (Viravalay= 
one who has put on a bracelet of valour) means 
that he was independent. (The Swastik, on the other 
hand, may mean his vassalage to I^harveP®®, cf. 
f. n. no. 56). Vilivay means Srimukh, the first 
Xndhra king, and Vidivay-Vadasatiri means the 
fourth Andhra king, the son of Queen Naganika. 
Srimukh may have established^®® his kingdom in 
Kolhapur at first. (Sec coins Nos. 67-68). 


(128) His kingdom extended upto this. (Vide the account of the fourth 
j^ndhra king). 

(129) We find the Swastik in the rock‘inscriptioa of king Kbarvel. It 

may have the same significance as the Elephant, which is ghca place by 

Priyadariin in his inscnptions. S^\-aslik is also a sign of Jainism. 

<130) Vide his account, vol, IV, if Chutukanand and 'dulanacd sre rchtt>6 
to Srimukh by blood. (Cf, coins Nos. ^9. 50.) 

14 
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Obverse I— Same as No. 58. Maha- 

^ « XT CO * rastra, ^ 

Reverse:-Same as No. 58; . . 

, 1 j (Kolhapur) 

but the words are:- 

*'Rajno Madhariputas 

Sivalakuras'* 


C. A. R. Plate II. ! 

j 

No. ' 22, pp. 7. . . 

C. A. I. Plate XII, ■ 
' No. 1; the only 
diffetenec is that , 
what one has- . 
named the reverse 
side .the other has 
named the obverse. 


Obverse:-Lion with its tail .Kysna ^ - C. A. R. Plate III, 


curling upwards; the and 
Tree; words illegible. Godavari i 

Reverse:-C h a i t y a with districts, 
three arches, with dou- 
ble border on all sides; 

Moon and Dots above. 


Obverse:-Not distinct. 

Reverse:-Standing Ele- 
phant, with the sign 


Malva 

and 

Andhra 


No. 33, pp. 10. 


C. A. R. Plate I. 
No. 1. Pp. 1. 


(131) Vide the account of Asoha and cf. f.n. nos. 118, 120, 121, 122 and 
the matter connected with them. 

(132) Cf. this time with the time of Asoka*s rule; the dynastic table of 
the' Andhras (Vol. IV) has been based on such irrefutable evidence of coins. 

(133) Vol. IV, see the dynastic table of the Andhras. 

j 

(134) The inscription of Nanaghat belongs to Queen Naganika who con- 
ducted the affairs of the Hngdom on behalf of her son, who was a minor. 
Again, she was a daughter of a Maharathl. All these details agree with the third 


' ni: ' 
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It belongs to Madhariputra Satakarni Sivala- 
kiitas, the fifth Andhra king, who was independent 
during the reign of Asoka. Maurya history declares 
that while Asoka was in Patliputra, his son Kunal 
had become blind in Ujjaini; Priyadarsin was not 
yet born ever. (M. E. 223=B. C. 304). This king 
must have asserted his independence taking advan- 
tage of the weak rule in Ujjain^®®. 


B. C. 318 to 
299^®i(ME. : 
209 to 228) ; 
19 years. \ 

i 

I 


It may belong to Sakasad or Sakasen, or to 
Madhariputa Sakasen. That it contains the Lion 
only shows it belongs to Jainism and that the king 
was independent. The coins appear to be very 
ancient; it may belong to Msldhariputra, the fifth 
5.ndhra king^^®. 


B. C. 318 to 
299^®®s=19 
years. 


I 


It is supposed to be belonging to §ri Satakarni^®*; 
who is connected with the rock-inscription of 
Nanaghat. According to my conclusions, it belongs 


j B. C. 236 to I 
j 225, or more ' 
I probably from' 
>229 to225BC.^ 


Andhra king» when Priyadarsin was not c\cn born. The Elephant on the cote 
shows that it does not bclonfj to the third or (he fourth Andhra kinff but to 
the seventh. Duong the rci.m of Priyadarsin, Kahng w.is iindrr the powe- 
of satakarni Andhr.a, \rho was not molested m .my wn.- thoush he v.'a*. 4 

twice over. 1 do not "dwell upon (hem tn details here b-caute c' 

history know them well. Vide the accounts of the fourth, the stxih .and the 
seventh Andhra Kings. Ihc render vdl, I thioki feci coti\ treed all 
theories arc based on haid 
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to Satakarni the seventh. The reverse side contains 
the Elephant and the obverse side shows nothing 
(at least it does not show the Elephant). This 
means that he was independent, and his account 
shows that he asserted his independence after the 
death of Priyadar^in. 


The Elephant on the obverse side shows the 
vassalage of Sri Satakarni^®® to Priyadarsin^®®, 
while his sway prevailed over Malava. Calculations 
show that the king was the seventh J^ndhra king 
(before the death of Priyadariin;^ this coin belongs 
to the time previous to that of No. 61). 


B. C. 281 
to^®’ 236=45 
years. 


The Elephant on the obverse side denotes the B. C, 285 to i 
sovereignty of Priyadarsin. The Dhaull Jagaudii 28I»4 years. | 
rock-inscription tells us that .the king was not 
punished twice over^®* because he was a relative of | 

Priyadarsin, to whom the inscription belongs. This j 

coin illustrates one of these two occasions, and thus | | 

belongs to the sbcth Andhra king. Though Kfsna was | | 

also the name of the second i^ndhra king, yet king | ; 

Priyadarsin having been not even born at that time, j 

the king is taken to be the sixth Andhra king ; j , * 

his name must also have been KT?na^*®. 1 ^ 


(13/') Sec f. u. no. 336 abD\t’. 

(138) This name has been fomui on the coin only, and tio tlis. 
<I39) Sc'c f. n. no. 135 abo\c. 

(HO) See f. n, no. J3S abo^e. 


t 


ho 
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64 

Obverse:-Standing Ele- 
phant; the words are:- 


C. A. R. Plate VII, 
No. 164, Pp. 41. ■ 


''Rajno Gautampputas 
Siriyajna SMakanis*\ 
Reverse:-Ujjain sign. 


* t 

1 

\ 

’ 65 

Obverse:-The Elephant 

Western 

C. A. R. Plate IV; ' 


with the raised trunk; 
a Counch shell above 
it (perhaps Tri-ratna) 
and the Ujjain sign; 
the words are illegible. 

Reverse:-Tree methodi- 

India 

V 

No. 59. Pp. 17. - 

) 

t 

t 


cally divided by a line 
drawn from the opposite 
corner. Every part has 

s 

> 

1 

t 


dots. 

■ 

1 

1 

66 

Obverse:-The Elephant 

Andhra, 

C. A. R. Plate VII; 


with a raised trunk; 

Krstia 

• ♦ 

No. 183; Pp. 49. - . 


words are illegible. 

and 



Reverse:-Ujjain sign with 

Godavari 



a dot in the circle. 

districts 

> 

> 1 

67-68 

Obverse:-The Standing 

Andhra, 

C. A. R. Plate VI; 


Horse; the words are 

Krsna 

• • 

No. 127: Pp. 32. • 


said to be SiH 

and 

C. A. I. Plate XII; 

1 

Chada satis^* on the 
strength of C. A. I. 
Plate XII, No. 14. But 
the words actually found 

Godavari 

districts 

No. 14. 

r 


in that book are:- 
ada^atas'\ 

t 

1 

1 

5 

i 

i 



(Hi) See f. n. no, 134 above. 
(J42) For his date, vide vol. Ill, 
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I 

^ The name is clearly given, -Gautamiputra Yajfia 
Sri Satakarni. The Elephant, however, shows that 
■he was a vassal to Priyadarsin, and that the com 
belongs to the sixth Sndhra 

Comparing with other similar coins, the words 
may be construed as:- ‘ Rajno Siri Sa [tahmis] j 
The Elephant on the obverse denotes the cov-e- 
reignty of Priyadarsin. That it has been found from ! 
Aparant district shows that Satakarnl’s power harl i 
spread upto that. The king may possible be the 
seventh Satakarni. 

[It may also have belonged to Gautamiputra 
^atakar^i. It is certain that the coin is more ancient 
than the time of Nahapan^^®]. 

r 

The same as No. 63. 


i 

The inscription of Queen Naganika tells us lltat j 
she managed the affairs of the kingdom on behalf | 
of her son Vadasatsri^*^. The Horse with the i 
Crescent in the coin shows that it must have been j 
struck during the reign of Chandragopta, while he 
was the ruler of Avanti^^^. ( Or it may belong to 
the time of Bindusar). The king was the fourth . 
A^ndhra. (We understand from this that Vidivaya- | 
kuras must have been the title of the fourth Andhra ! 


B.C.285 to I 
281=4 years, j 


B. C. 281 to 
236. 


B. C. 285 to 
281. 


B. C. 376 to 
346. 


(143) V>dc his account and th" d\nastic Iht of (he Anuhns. 

(144) Vide his account. 
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1 

Heversee—Ujjain sign and 


' 


a dot in the circle. 

t 

( 

69 

Obversei-Chaitya and the 
Serpent; the words are 
illegible; we can con- 


C. A. 1. Plate XII; 
No. 12. ( copper 
coin)w 


strue them as, [ Rdjno 
Go-taml^utas Si ] ri 
yajna Satdkanis*^ 
Reversei-Ujjain sign. 


1 

t 

70 

Obverset-Chaitya and the 

Same as 

C. A. 1. Plate XII; 


Serpent below; the 
words are the same as 

H 

Nos. 

67-68. 

No. 13. Pp. 110. 


in Nos. 67-68. 

r 

1 

1 

1 

71 

Obverse:-Standing Horse 

Same as 

1 

> , 

T 

C. A. Ri Plate VI; 


with its face on the right 
side; the words are:- 
Rdjno GotdfHtputas 
Sifiyajna Satakanis ”. 

Reverse:— Ujjain sign and 
a dot in the circle. 

above. 

148; G.P.e.Pp. 38. 

1 

r 


of thp the readers will clearely understand the implicatioi 

• Whenever the ^ndhm kings were under tl 

! d r ‘hey were called "Andhu 

Thife 1, ’l ‘h^y were independent, they were caUed “ Andhras ' 

The scholars have m.erpretted the term as "th. servants of the Xndhras' 


Ill 
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king and that Vilivayakuras, that of the first; cf. 
coin No. 58. (For time cf. Nos. 70, and 67 to 72). | 

Chaitya stands for Jainism, and the Serpent on i before B. C. 
the obverse for the supremacy of the Nanda dynasty 
over Gautamiputra Yaj'fiasri Satakarni. whose name g 
is found on the reverse. He was the hiislDand of ! (cf. No. 72 
Queen Naganika. He was the subordinate king . below ), 
under Ninth Nand (cf. coins No. 71-72 below). 


This coin also belongs to the fourth itndhra ^ ^ 
king, but the Serpent on the obverse shows that he . £ * 

was under the power of the Nandas; Nos. 67 and 
68, on the other hand, contain the Horse with the 
Crescent, showing the supremacy of the Mauryas. 

We know these latter kings as i^ndhrabhrtyas^^’”'. j 
Thus the coin belongs to the time when Sri Krsna 
Vasisthaputra’^*® wrested the reins of the kingdom 
from the hands of Queen Naganika. At this time 
Mahanand was on the throne of Magadh. Thus 
this coin was struck within the compass of one 
year^*^ (cf. coin No. 73). 


370, 

157. 


'All other details same as No. 69. cvcept that i 
the standing Horse here denotes the supremacy of < 
Chandragupta Maurya, while the Serpent in No. 69, 
denotes supremacj'’ of the Nandas. Thus No. 69 i 
was struck before 372 B. C. and Nos. 71, 72, • 
after 372 B. C. (cf. No. 69). Thus Nos. 70, 67, 65, 
in order of their time, belong to the same king, < 


E. C. 317 
definitely. 


which is not correct. Vide vol. I. pp 151, f. n. no. 13, and I PP* 
f. n. no. 47. 

(146) Vide his account. 

(147) Vide his account. 

15 
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73 

1 

Obverse:-The Elephant 

I 

s 

Central 

1 

' C. A. R. Plate V. 


with its trunk raised 

India 

No. 90; Pp. 21. 

N 

above; the words are:- 

and 

r 

( 


Chilnda 

1 


1 

Reversei-Ujjain sign; the 

district. 



Moon above it, and a 


i 


dot in every circle* 

\ 


{ 

\ 

\ 

74 

Obverse:-The Chaitya 5 vith 

Andhra, 

t 

C. A. R. Plate V. 

three arches, with 

Krstia 

• 

Nos. 88, 89. Pp. 20. 


curved lines below; the 

and 



words are : — Rajna 

Godavri 



[ Vasithiputas Siri ] 
Pulumavis'\ 

districts. 

4 


Reversej-Ujjain sign with 




a dot in every circle, 
and double bracelets. 


t 

1 4 

75 

Obverse z-Chaitya with 

Nasik 

C. A. R. Plate IX; 


three arches having a 
dot in each of them, 

district; the 
collection 
of Togal" 

No. 253. Pp. 68. 

- 

and a curved line below 

thambhi 



(148) Dike the terms " Gautamfputra and “ Vasisthaputra '' “Pnlumavi" 
has also been frequently used, which makes it difficult to distinguish these 
kings. It is “good sign that sometimes we get a Pulumavi I or II in order to 
distinguish one from the other. 


Itl 
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and Nos. 69 and 71, struck before the former, 
belong to the same king. Thus their order, as far 
as their time is concerned, is:-69,71, 72, 70, 67 68). 

Before the time of Nahapan; the Elephant 
denotes the supremacy of Priyadarsin. The king 
was thus Seventh Andhra, Vasisthaputra SutakarnT, 
like coin No. 65 above; only the place is different. 


B. C. 281 to 
236. 


i 


\ 


I 


? 

I 

1 

It is the same as No. 65 above, only its place b. q , 281 to j 

is different; while No. 65 belongs to western India, 236 but more ; 

this belongs to eastern India, which must not have ; ^ 
been under the power of Priyadarsin at that lime. • ; 

Otherwise the elephant would have been on the ' 

coin. It is more plausible to fix it up as belonging 
to the time of the seventeenth Andhra king. The | 

dots in the bracelets^*® show that it belonged to ! 

the time after that of Nahaptin. | 


✓ » 

It belongs to Gautamiputra SaiakarnI, it proves 
his conquest over Nahapfiu or over his descendant i 


B. C. 1. 



(149) These dots arc as far as I think, a late- dc*.clop^:?nt. 
introduction of the portrait-head by KahapU]. 


like the 


Chapter 


‘fl 5 t)etailed information afcout coins 



each with the words:- 
“ Raj^o Gotamiputas 
sin satakanis” 


t 

^ f 

* 7 < 


Reverse:-Ujjain sign and 


t 


the Moon above it 
[Words are again printed 

- 

V 


on the portrait-head of 
Nahapan, making it 
difficult to recognise 
it^®®. ] 


s «• 

i 

\ 

t 

76 

Obverset-Portrait-head; the 

Surastra 

C.A.R. Plate VII; 


words are:-“i?ay»o Go- 


No. E. L. and J. B. 


tamlputas stri yajna 


Pp. 45; C. A. I. 


Satakanis’^. 

Reverset-Ujjain sign, with 
the Moon above it, and 
a Chaitya with six 
arches etc.; the same 
words but written in 
the Brahmi script of 
the Deccan. 


Plate 'XII, No. 4. 

t 

** f 

\ 

/ 

( 


(150) This is the first instance of striking again an already struck coin* 
It may have been done so, in order to show the superiority of the succeeding 
king over the former one; or to show internal hatred towards him. 

(151) Jaina Literature contains the words “King Bala ^ri” in place of 
Queen Bala Sri Foi details vide vol. IV. 

(152) I believe that he never conquered Avanti. The coin originally .belonged 
to Nahapin who must have got it struck after he achieved conquest over 
Avam*. GaiitaniTputra must ha\e got his name stamped on the side fcontaining 
the portrait-head of Nahapan, m order to commemorate his conquest, (or, 
l^ccording to the inscription of queen Bala {§ri, in order to wipe off the stain 
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(See the rock-inscription of Queen Balasri^'''^ at ‘ 
Nasik); the name on the obverse side denotes his ! 
independence; the Ujjain sign on the reverse shows | 
his paramountcy (?) over Avanti^®^. Now the question ! 
is whether the king was the 18th or tlie 26th *; 
Andhra king. The Chaitya and other things show i 
that he was a Jain. From the 26th Andhra on- i 

f 

wards, Vedic religion had become the state religion, j 
as the legends say^®^. (This requires to be supported i 

I 

by the evidence of coins or rock-inscriplion). For i 
details vide the account of Andhra xviii, in vol IV. ‘ 


The portrait-head shows that the king was a con- 
temporary of Nahapan. The absence of the Elephant 
shows that it does not belong to the lime of 
Priyadarsin. Its place, Surastra, fixes the king to 
be the 18th Andhra king, Gautamlputra^"'’*. (The probably as 
reverse side is struck agaiq m such a way in J. B. , 
that its letters are not quite legible). It may be a 
reprint of No. 26 Andhra king, as he is supposed 
to have made the coins current by rcstriking the i 
coins of Nahapan. 

> < 


62 to 84 i 
A. D. I 

t 

4 

More 


1 

2 


to his family ). He left the other side inlact, bccau‘;c he found that, cot oab 
there was nothing objectiouablc on it> but that it \.ould incrcaic his f«tn*S‘ 
These coins are found from places which were firit under the po^«er of 
Nahapan, and then under the rule of Gautamiputia. If these coins were, o. 
may be found from A%'anti or any other rc;rior», hr pnisi be consid'Tcd ?s Ih't 
Lok of A^aot^. See no. 76 for the coins of Gar/amiputri found in oth'-f 
phaces. The> contain otil> one print. 


(153) Viv'e Ir.s ac^'nint. 

(I5t) See i. n. nu. 153 above, for c 


►Nt. ♦ ! . 


and fCi 
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77 

t 

See the details about 

. 

C. A. 1. ' Plate XII; 


Nos. 58, 59. 


No. 1; and C. A. R. 


1 


Plate II; No. 23 E. 

78 

See no. 56 above. 

> 

C. A.- 1. Plate XII; 
No. 6. C. A. R. Plate 




III; No. 47 E. 

79 

Obverset-Standing Lion. 

Andhra, 

C. A. R. Plate V. 


The words are illegible; 

Krsna 

No. G. P. 2.’ Pp. 24. 


but the beginning words 

and 



are and the end- 

Godavari 

f \ 


ing are *‘S^w«s”. 
Reverset-Ujjain sign and 

districts 

\ 

t 


a dot in the circle. 


t 

80 

Obverse:-Chaitya with the 


C. A. R. Plate VI; 


Moon above it, and the 


' No. 13; Pp. 34. 


Lotus and the Conch- 

■mi 

C. A. I. Plate XII; 

t 

shell with a curved 
line below. The words 

r 

' N. 9. 


are “ RajTio Gautamv- 
putas Sm yapia hata- 
kanis”. 




Reverset-Ujjain sign. 


V 

81 

Obverse;-A ship with two 

Coro- 

C. A. R. Plate V. 


sails the words are 

mandal 

No. 95; Pp. 22. 


not legible; they may 

coast 

> < 


be, **Sin Pulumavis”, 



1 

t 

i 

1 

! 

i ' • 

1 

i 

! 

Reverset-Ujjain sign. 

/ 



(lS5) Like some signs sho\\ing regional peculiarity, (see above pp. 50 ) 
-this s:gii also signifies marms relations* 
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.m 



The side which is called reverse in C. A. R ; is , 
called the obverse in C. A. I. Everything else is j 

all right. ' | 

{ 

< 


It may belong to Va^isthapntra Pulumfivi, the 
17Lh Andhra king. It belongs to the time that 
preceded the assumption of the title “ Raja ” by 
NahapHn, when Bhiimak was a Mahaksatiap, but 
not the lord of Avanti. At this time the Andhras 
were independent. 


The name of the king on the obverse side shows 
that he was independent. If he can be fixed up as 
the second Aindhra king, its time was 403 B. C. 
to 390; and if he can be fixed up as the 6lh Andhra, 
its time \vas 299 to 285 B. C. (14 years) 


Mr. Eliot is of the opinion that it belongs to 
the ICurumbaras and the Pallavas, w'ho ruled over 
the Coromandal coast at this time. My calculations 


lead me to believe that it belongs to the Andhras, 
whose power e.xtcnded upto this coast. The kinix to 
be decided is, whether it belongs to the seventh; or 
17th or 27th Andhra. Had there been an Elephant it 
would have been fixed up as belonging to the seventh. 
Now wc have to decide whether it is an old or a new 
coin. It is more probable that it belongs to the 27th. 


t 

I 


B. C. 
117 to 110 


B. C. 

299 to 285 
14 years. 


100 A. D. 
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84 


85 


Obverse:-A Lion in a 
jumping posture on the 
right side; a Swastik 

above it; square dots, 
indistinct letters in a 

reverse order in the 
Brahmi script {Rajho 
Satakanis). 

Reversei-Ujjain sign with ' 
the foot-print of the 
Bull over il; Tree on 

the right side and 
square dots. 

Obversei-Chaitya with 
three arches, a curved 
line below; the words 

*‘Rajua Vasithiptitas 
Sivasiri Satakanis*\ 
ReverserUjjain sign; each 

circle has a double 
lining with dots in them. 

Obverse:-The crowned 
portrait-head of the 
king on the right. The 
words in incorrect 
Greek a^re:-‘Khor(znon 
Zaoou Kozola'^ 


Andhra, 

Kfsna 

and 

Godavari 

districts 


C. A. R. Plate I; 
Nos. 9 and Plate 
'll; Pp. 4. (Potin) 


C. A. R. Plate V; 
No. 115; Pp. 29. - 


C. J. B. Plate No. 2; 
fig. No. I. (Copper) 


Reverse.-The king is sit-" 
ting on the chair; the 
words are in the 
ICharosthi script 
*'Ka^hasasa Sacha- 
dhrana Thitasa Keu 
shanasa yiiasa (coin) 
of KapshOy chief of the 
Kiishanas^ stead fast 
in the trite Jaw!' 


m 
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Cf. coins Nos. 38, 39 ; they are round, while 
these two are square; they do not bear any name, 
these do. So the former may have belonged to the 
Gardabhils, and the latter may belong to Satakarnl j 
or to the Xndhras when they were all cemented 
with the friendship of the Gardabhilas, who were 
then the lords of Avanti. 


The dot in the circle shows that it was struck 
before the time of Nahapan, and the word Vasistha- 
putra fixes the king as the 17th Andhra, or the 
25th. But by the latter’s time, federal system of 
government had disappeared, which fixes the coin 
to be belonging to the 17th. 

Details are clear, and require no explanation. 
It belongs to Kadaphasis I. 


B. C. 60 to 
A. D. 3. 


According 
to ZDMG 

1902, 170 

A. D. 

According 
to my con- 
clusion B. C. 
127 to no 

For its time 
see his 
account in 
Vol. IV. 


16 
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} 

ObVerse:~The king is sit- 
ting in a squatting po- 
sture; with crescented 

crown on his head and 
a club in the right hand. 

There are letters on 

the left si^ex-^BasUeus 
Ooemo Kadaphises^\ 

Reverse:-Siva in front of 

V 

1 

C. J. B. Plate 11, fig. 3. 

, (Gold coin)' 

t 

{ 

i 


the Bull (?) with T risula 

in the right hand. The 
words are written in the 

Kharosthi script:- 
Maharajasa Rajadhi- 
rajasa sarvaloga tsva- 

rasa Mahisvarasa 

Vima Kathphisasa 

\ 

\ 

t 

/ 

r 

< 

j 

1 > > 

1 

itadara (coin) of the 

great king, the king 
of kings lord of the 

world, the Mahesvara 

Wima Kathaphisis, 
the defender. 

t 

0 

1 

87 

Obverse :-LrUstrous figure 

of the king with his 
face turned to the left, 

he has a spear in the 
left hand; the letters 

are written in the Greek 
language:—’* Shaonao- 

shas ^aneshki "Koshano 
(coin) of the king of 

kings 'Kaiiislika the 
'K.ushan!\ 

Reverse:-Figure of a Bud- 
dhist monk with a 
bag in his hand; some 
sign on the right; the 

t 

f 

C. J. B. Plate II, fig. 4. 
(Gold coin) 

\ 

to 

/ 

t 

A 


f 
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It belongs toWima Kadaphasis or Kadaphasis 
the Second. 


as above 



I 


f 

i 

i 


It belongs to Kaniska I. 
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word is 

written on the left in 
Greek. 

Obverse:-The same as No. 
87, but the king has 
put on an armour. The 
name is ‘*Bosodeo”i^ 
Reverse:-Many faced Siva 
standing with the Bull, 
with Triiula in the left 
hand. Some letters on 
the right and the letters 
“ofis/to” on the left. 
Obverse:-Same as No. 87, 

but the words are:- 
**Shao K.aneshM\ 

Reverse>The God of Wind, 

running to the left, 
naked and lustrous; the 

letters on the 

right. 

Obverse;-The king in a 

squatting posture, with 
a stick in the left hand, 

and the sceptre in the 
right hand; the words 

are the same as in No. 
87 with the change in 

one word ^'OeshU'\ 
Reverse:“Warrior with a 
beard, with the skin of 

the lion and a long 
staff in the left hand, 

and some kind of fruit 
in the right hand; the 

words **Hera1ielo'* on 
the right. 


C. J. B. Plate II; fig. 
No. 9. (Gold coin) 


C. J. B; Plate II; fig. 
No. 6. (Copper coin) 


C. J. B. Plate II; fig. 
No. 8. (Gold coin) 
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coins 


, It belongs to Vasudev. 


as above 


It belongs to Kaniska II. 


as above 


It belongs to Huviska. 


as above 





More Details 

I 

W/hile this chapter was being hurried to the press, I happened 

™ to read an article on “ Early signed coins of India ” by 
Pandit Jayaswal, which was printed in No. 3-4 (1934, September- 
October) Vol. XX, of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. The article contains interesting, and hitherto 
unpublished, facts on the coins of the Maurya and the Siinga 
dynasties. I felt great delight when I found that the conclusions^ 
at which I had independently arrived three or four years ago 
were thus supported by such a reputed scholar. Below I have 
given some interesting facts from The article: — 

(1) About coin No, 93, the Pandit says\ ‘‘ I take the head 
to be that of the king, not of Demon (Cunningham and Smith). 

I find no protruding tongue but a toothless mouth and a similing 
face on the C. A. I. coin. The face there is of an old man® of 
about 70 years or above.” Another coin of the same type has 
been found to be containing the word “ Subhagsen ” on it. So these 
two coins are fixed up as belonging to Subhagsen®. The Pandit 
again writes on Pp. 284*.- ' He is to be identified with a Maurya 
prince in the neighbourhood of Gandhar. This Maurya prince 
was probably the ruler of Kasamir, who is named Jaloka in the 
history of Kasamir.” 1 have quoted this sentence here in order 
to draw the reader’s attention to the fact that the Pandit also 
believed that Subhagsen was a Maurya prince. Details about 
Jaloka (Jalauka) and Kasamir.are given later on^. 

(2) In the description of coins Nos. 91 and 92, the Pandit^ 
has repeatedly emphasized upon the “ Moon on the hill ” as “the 

(1) Ibid Pp. 283, 

(2) The similarity between the conclusions arrived at by me and by thfl 
Pandit will be clearly seen in the account of Subhagsen at the and of 
this Vol. 

(3) Sec f. a. no. 2 above. 

(4) For details on Subhagsen vide at the end of this Vol. If the size of 
this voluti.c allows, details about Jalauka will be given in an appendix. 


Ill 
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most prominent Maurya sj^mbol® This statement is proved \ery 
often by me while describing Maurya coins in this chapter. Again 
these signs^’ are proved to be belonging to Jainism, because all 
the Maurya kings, except Asoka^. (who was also at first a Jain®) 
were Jains. The Mauryas have selected this sign with a particular 
motive. They were staunch Jains, and loved their religion and 
respected their preceptors. Chandragupla, the founder of this 
dynasty, was inspired to select this sign® by his pieceptor Bhadra- 
ba.hu, the famous Jama monk^® 

Every Jain understands the significance of this sign. Such ques- 
tions are minutely discussed in journals like the Indian Antiquery. 

Every Jain generally goes to a temple of his religion once 
a day. After entering it, he depicts a Swastik with unbroken 
grains of rice on a low square stool; then he arranges three 
small heaps over it and lastly over them the. grains of rice in such 
a way as to present the sign of the Moon^®. I have already 
explained the meaning of the Swastika. The three heaps mean the 
Ratna-traya-knowledge, realization of true insight and character. 


(5) The sign denoting the djnasty is “the Horse with the Crescent’'; “the 
Moon on the Hill” indicates the religion. (Cf. the religious sign of the 
ChasthaUa Ksatrapas). 

(6) These signs will provide solutions to the riddles, e. g. Questions and 
points raised at the end of the first chapter. 

(7-8) Details will be (pven in the account of Asoka. 


( 9 ) It IS well-known that he had become a Jama monk during the retiring 
period of his life. Vide his account. 


(10) The gigantic idol sft gravau.! Belgol in the south is of Bba'V.ibahu. 
More details arc gi\en in the account of CliandraiTup'a. For his number in the 
rank of monks from the time of Maliavir, see f. n no. 126 Pp. ^6. He* is 
famous as “6ruta Kev.'ili*' among the Jains. All the three i>cc(ion*= Ja'nism 
respect him highly. 


(11) Ak^ata— These grains arc t.-il.cn unbroken wjib the dwi-e tint tf*- 
worshipper maj attain salvation which is faultless. Thr. cj<'ton: is ob.- rved 
“more in breach", because it is %ery difficult to get unbroken grvrs of nee 


everj- day. ( Ak?ata is now taken 
original meaning “ unbroken." ) 


in 


the scn<*e of " rice 


- r» 


(12) For details sec pp. ^0 and st^*. 
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The symbol of the moon at the top stands for the salvation-slah^*. 
The whole sign thus means : — ** May I attain salvation with the ^ 
help of Ratna-traya, by freeing myself from the eternal cycle of , 
the world” 

(3) The Pandit states on Pp. 285: — “ The occurrence of 
Elephant which is almost a constant emblem on Maurya coins 
etc.” But the Elephant is the sign of one Maurya,- king only, 
namely Priyadarsin. It is not the family sign, like the “ Moon 
on the Hill.” I have been emphasizing upon, and giving publicity 
to, this fact for last ten years^"^. 


91 

J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. XX, 

Coin No: S above. 


No. 34, Plate I, fig. Nos. 

C. A. I. Plate 11, 


5 and 6. 

No. 20. 


No. 5 ; 



Obverse:-[Rayjio Samara, 

J. B. 0. R. S. 


Reverse’.-MflfMfyij 

Plate I. No. 56, 


No. 6 ; 



ObverseJ-Str^a^is 

' 


Reverse:— 



Both these coins bear 



the Swastika, the Chaitya 



and Moon also. 



(13) Those persons who have attained salvation are called “Siddhas" in 
e aina literature. The Jains believe that all such persons reside on a broad 

slab of stone, which is known as'Siddha-sila". 

(14) See my article "Emperor Asoka dislodged’* which I had written at 

- ^'hh session of the All India Oriental Conference at Lahore 

in 1929; shortly after this a Gujarati translation of this article was submitted 
by me at the "Ninth Sahitya PariSad” at Nadiad. The same article was con- 
tnbnted by me in the Silver Jubilee number of the "Jain*’, (Bhavnagar). A 
certain Suryanarayan Vyas of Ujjain has written a Hindi rendering of the same 

(without my permission) in the Sravan number, 1919, of "Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha’*, (K^I). 
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(4) The Pandit states on Pp. 285: — “ Hollow cross (probably 
meaning all-India empire) the moon-on-the hiU and Swastika 
( see coins Nos. 91-92 below \ I have to add that the Swastika 
on the Maurya coins, be it hollow, half-stamped or incomplete, 
is a sign of Jainism 

Now we turn to the coins again. 


The letters are clearly given; the coin bears the 

1 1 

B. C. 289 to i 

Swastika, the Chaitya and the Moon on it. The coin 

236 and 

evidently belongs to Samprati^®, who being a Jain^® 

specially 

got these Jaina signs struck on the coins.^^. 

282 to 266 

Coin No. 6 (No. 91 here), has a hollow Swastika 
which Pandit Jayaswalji^® interprets as “All-India 
empire.” According to Jaina books^® it means three 
oceans®® and the Hymalayas, over which the king 

B. C« 

had established his power® Jaina books thus give 

1 

1 

i 

the sign a wider meaning of the term, and show 

1 

the extent of the king’s empire. 

• 


(15) For the other name of Snntprati, vide the account of Pnyadarsm 

(16) For his rclifjion vide the account of Prij'udarsin. 

(17) All these are Jaina siros See pp. 46 and ** More Details *' above. 

(18) Sec "More Details" above. 

(19) The coin belouTS to Sanipr.iti, \Nho >vas a Jain; he must have jrot 
these sifTos inscribed after imdotst.andmp their mcaninj?. (See f. n. no 16). 

(20) Vide K. S S. Con pp. 18. 

( 21 ) This subject le r>'0{Traphicai and the Jama belief about it. 
about it would bo n digrcsstoo here. 

17 
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92 


t i 


93 


Obverse:-The Elephant 
between the Chaitya 
and the Bodhi tree, with 
its ears spreading on 
both the sides; with 
the trunk and the 
portruding tusks; hollow 
Swastik, Chaitya and 
Moon. 

Reverse:-Horse with the 
Crescent;Chaityaetc. the 
word is * Dasara[tha^ \ 

Obverse:-A portrait-head 
with ears, nose and eyes; 
it may be the head of 
a demon^®, because 
the tongue is protruding 
out of the mouth; it 
may be an adversary 
of Buddhism; there are 
some letters on its 
head, but they are 
illegible. 

Reverse:-Bodhi Tree and 
Chaitya on both the sides. 


C. A. I. Plate III 
No. 5. Pp. 62. 

J. B. O. R. S. 
Plate I. No. h 


C. A. I. Plate No. 7. 
Pp. 63. J. B. O. R. S. 
Plate 1. No. 7. 


(22) The coin suggests his supremacy, which he established in the 
ninth year of his reign. Or it may have been struck in commemoration of his 

inscriptions, —the work which continued for the first twenty- 
six years of his rule. 

(23) It contains preference to the charitable help rendered by Dakrath 
to the monks of the Ajivika sect. 

“More Details’" above, for the thoughts of Pandit Jayaswal on 
the Elephant.' 

(25) For relations between Dasarath and Priyadarsin, vide the account 
of Priyadarsin, and the appendix at the end of this book. 
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The religious signs show, that king Dasarath 
was a Jain, as is also shown by the rock-inscription 
of the Nagarjun caves*®. The Elephant on the 
obverse** shows its connection with Priyadarsin*®; 
but the Elephant on its coin, unlike its figure on 
other coins, has tusks*®. So DaSarath, and Priyadar- 
sin might have been equals and contemporaries* 

For the meaning of the horse with the crecent 
see coins Nos. 67, 68, 71 and 12 etc. 


Pandit Jayaswalji says that the head is not of 
a demon, but of a human being. The tongue is not 
protruding out, but it looks like that because the 
jaw is that of a toothless old man*®. The face is 
smiling. I agree with the Pandit. 

Another similar coin is Seen by the Pandit in 
the Imperial Museum at Calcutta. On its reverse 
are the words '"Siibhagascn”. So these two coins are 
fixed up as belonging to Subhiigasen®^. 

The signs which are interpretted as the Tree 
and the Chaitya by Sir Cunningham, appears to be 
that of a Tri^ula to me. Such Trisulas are found in 
the Jaina caves of Orissu. (See pp. 56 above). 


B.tC. 289 
onwards ** 


B, C. 236 to 
226*®. 


(26) In the coins of kings who were under the \‘assalngc of Priyndary.n, 
the Elephant is stamped wltliout its tusks. Their presence m the coins of 
Dasarath shows that he was independent. 

(27) See f. n. no. 26 above, 

(28) For its time see the appendix on Daiirath at the end of this iKioki 

(29) Pp. 126 abo'o, for these coins. 

C30) Sec f. n. no. 29 above. 

(31) For details about Subhagasen, vide hi5 account. 
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94 


95 


Obverse;-Bodhi Tree and 
Chaitya; the words are: 
“ [A]gimitas*\ 

Reverse:-Bull with the 
face to the left, and 
the Chaitya; this coin 
has not been reprinted 
here; see Nos. 18 & 40. 


These three coins- are 
similar to one" another. As 
the prints on them are not 

» I 

very distinct, they are not 
produced here. The details 
given below are on , the 
authority of Sir 
Cunningham. 

No. 10: Obverse:— Elephant 
on the left; Chaitya; 

Sivadattas 

Reverse:-Chaitya. 

No. 1 1: Obverse:~as above. 
Reverse:-Ujiain sign. 


' Panchal 


Ayodhya 


C. A. I. Plate VIII, 
No. 16, Pp. 83. Nos. 
18 and 40 in this book.' 


C. A. I. Plate IX, 
Nos. 10, 11. Ppl 93. 
C. A. I. Plate III, 
No. 6. Pp. 63. 

C. H. I. Plate 23; 

• No. 36. 


(32) Seo f. n* no* 33 bclowt 
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All scholars have, as if, conspired to hx* up 
Agiiimitra as belonging to Suhga dynasty** and 
then have tabulated this and other similar coins as 
belonging to this dynasty^®. But the signs on the 
coin prove it to be belonging to Jainism. Again all 
the Suhgas were the followers of the Vedic leiigion. 
(Vol. Ill, for details). For the dynasty and the 
time of this Agnimitra vide vol. I. Pp. 305 and 
pp. 325 to 328; and coin No. 16 above. Agnimitra 
must have been just another name of Sudcv, 
Dhanadev or A^vaghosa, just as Bthaspatimitra’s 
another name was Jethamitra. (Cf. details of coins 
Nos. 18 and 40). 


B C. 427 to 
437. 


Pandit Jaj^aswaVs interpretation is as follows.” | From IB. C. j 
"These two coins belong to Maurya Deva scries, i to 230 A. D. 
They are intimately connected. The legend was ! approMinately ; 
read by Sir Cunningham as iSivadaiasa, but the j 
reading was doubted by Vincent Smith. (C. 1. M. 144). 


No. 10 ; ^Ihulia [ s ] 
No. 11 : Sa[li]sul{a [.] 


These words prove 
that the coins belonged to 
»^alisuka. For detni’s about 
them see the appendix at 
the end of this book. 


(33) K.S. Vol, XX, Plate Ih Xo. 1. T a" ’ ebeit n* 

Pp. 291 arwl so oa. 
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Notei— The readers will find that the following are the, main 
points of these chapters on coins:— 

( 1 ) Coins of all dynasties and kings coming within the 
time-limit of this book, are described here. 


( 2 ) Religious signs on them are fully discussed and explained. 

( 3 ) I have arrived at definite conclusions on those points 
where the evidence was convincing. Other points I have left open 
to discussion and research. 


(4) These chapters are an eloquent testimony to the fact 
that almost all the ancient kings were Jains, which was the all- 
pervading religion in ancient India. Some critics have charged me 
with a blind passion to show the supremacy of Jainism over all 
things, but the readers will see that the book contains no definite 
conclusion which is not well warranted by facts and convincing 
pieces of evidence based on coins and inscriptions. 



Supplement to the chapters on coins 

A detail or two remain to be stated in regard to coins before 
we declare quits with them. 


It is a common belief that the place, from where a particular 
coin was found, was ruled by the king whose name or likeness 
was borne by the coin. We will prove (vide Vol. Ill) in the 
account of Bhumak that this contention is not true in all cases. 
Coins of Menander were found in Broach though he never ruled 
over it. This will also be explained in his account. Queen Bfilasrl 
had engraved the description of the victory of her grandson Gautama 
putra Satakarni over the Ksaharatas and the ^akas in the rock- 
inscription at Nasik; I intend to give details about this in the 
account of the kingdom of Nahapan as it is inopportune to speak 
anything here. Hitherto my belief was that he was the 26th king 
, of the Satavahan dynasty. Later evidence, however, has made me 
correct this contention. His was the 20th number in the dynasty. 
Hence several changes in his date and other details will have to 
be stated here\ Coins of this king have been found from Surasira 
(vide Plate V, No. 76); yet his sovereignty was never established 
over that region. He had, however, invaded Saurastra at the be- 
hest of Sakari Vikramaditya of Avanti, and had slaughtered the 
^akas and the Ksaharatas (Vide account of JRsabhadev and Devaiiak, 
B. C. 52 in Vol. III). Hence the coins bear the sign of Avanti— per- 
mitted by the king of Avanti as a mark of grace— and hence they 
were found from Saurastra with the nortrait-head of Nahapan 
superimposed with the likeness of this king*’. 


As regards sciipt. the common convention is that the obverse 
side bore the script of the sovereign power, while t^ie reverse had 
that of the province where the coins were circulated. Tins rule will 
make it easy to understand over what pro\inces foremen 
like the Greeks, the Yens, the Bactrians,^ thc^ Rirthiins, tl.e 
Palbavas the Ksaharatas. the Sakas and the :?cythians ralc.l 


(1) Details of his .account in this vo! v>i!I have h- 1 o' 

details vide vol. IV—the account of the TCrdhra csaii**'. 

<2) Detail*? about this will be gi'ca so sol IV. 
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Let us explain this by examples. We take the Greeks first. They 
never had any sort of established power over any part of India 
(Vol. II. Chap. 7). Hence their coins (either of Alexander or of 
his governors ) bear only the Greek script and no Indian script. 
Hardly any coin will be found in India bearing the portrait-’ 
head of the first three or four Yon kings; the^ presence of any 
stray coin of these kings can be explained on the ground that 
when these kings invaded and plundered India, some coins, must 
have been dropped by them. Demetrius was the first to settle in 
India, and so plentj' of coins bearing his likeness and that of his 
successor Menander are found. These coins have the KharosthI® 
script — their mother-tongae — on one side, and the , Brahmi ^script 
on the other. Same is the case v/ith the Parthians and the Sakas. 
The Pahlavi script resembles the Kharosthi^ very much®; and 
there is much similarity between the Greek script and the Kharosthl. 
Hence some scholars have erred into the belief that some Parthian 
emperors v/ere Yons and that some Yens were Sakas and so on — 
there is no end to confusion. This rule also applies to the Indian 
currency by the Britons. 

I 

One more detail and we shall finish. 

I will state in the account of Demetrius and Menander that 

when they came to India, they brought with them Bhuma.k and 

Rajuvul. Later researches go to prove that Rajuvul® never accomr 

panied them to India. Hagaraas might have prdbably accompanied 

them. Rajuvul never came to India as a Ksatrap. After the 

death of Menander, he defeated Bhanumitra of the Sunga dynasty, 

and conquered Mathura, declaring himself directly as a Maha- 

k-atrap. Hence we do not find coins of Rajuvul in bis capacity 

as a Ksairap because he never was one. He was thus superior 
to Bhumak. 


enutnus was a Yon —Bactrian by birth; his settling for gobd in 
nc la may i, taken to call him an Indian. Menander was a KSaharat by birth, 
ut 10 las iwCn called a Yon because he served under one. These people 
may be called Indo-bactnans and so on like Indo-parthians. 

^ ^ present Pi^isian script must have come into existence later. 

^ of mine will be collaborated by other experts* 

{6} More details about this will be given in the account of Rajuvul. 


Appendix 

^his is kti eidditi'on to the ‘account of the coins already given. 


No. 


Details given by 
other writers 


Books 
contain- 
ing their 
accounts 


Evidence to determine to whom 
the coin belongs; final conclusion 


toate 


96 


97 


Obverse:- 
The right 
side of an Ele- 
phant’s head 
with a bell 
tound its neck. 

Reverse:- 

Maticdas 
iimi* and a 
iott of staff. 


Dbveree:- 

Elephant on 
the right, with 
soine words. 

Reverse:- 

**Rajati‘ 
rajas Mahaias 
Moas'\ Boll's 
face showing 
its right side. 

18 


C. H. I. 
Plate 
No. 6. 

fig- 

No. 2. 


C. H. L 
Plate 
No. 6. 
fig- 

No. 9. 


The Indo-parthian emperor 
“Moses” got two kinds of coins 
imprinted. Both have the head 
of the elephant; but one has a 
staff and the other has the bull. 
Their likenesses are given in Nos. 
96, 97. He has assumed the title 
“Rajadhiraj”, which means that 
he considered himself to be not 
inferior to an emperor. He states 
that he was related to the emperor 
of Persia. While the title of Ayas 
in No. 98, suggests that he was a 
kith and kin of the Persian em- 
peror. For more details read No. 
98 below. 

Ibid. 


B.C. 

85 

to 

75 


Ibid. 
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Obverse?- 
King riding 
a horse on the 
right side. 

Reverse:- 

M aha- 
rajas Raja-^ 
rajas Mahatas 
Ayas'^\ a stand- 
ing idol of a 
God. 


C* H.I. 
Plate 
No. 7. 

fig* 

No. 30. 


In this figure and in No. 8 
of C. .H. 1. both the coins are 
stated to have belonged to Ayas I. 
But looking to the words ‘'Rajati- 
rajas” in the coin of Moses above, 
in that of Ayas here, and to' 
“Maharaj Rajatiras” in the coin of 
Gondofarnes (No. 99), it becomes 
clear that Moses must have been 
a distant member of the Persian 
royal family. Similarly, Ayas I 
and Aziliz were also related to 
the same family. (See f. n. below ' 
for reasons). Hence they could 
not assume the title of “Maharaja- 
dWraj”, though they could make 
themselves known as “Rajadhiraj” 
because they were independent 
Indo-parthian rulers. Ayas I! and 
Gondofarnes, on the other hand, 
were direct members of the royal 
family, and thus could assume 
the title of “Maharajadhiraj”. In 

short, this coin seems to belong I 
to Ayas II and not to Ayas I. ' 

[ Foot-note:-C. H. I. Pp. 586 . 
to 592; coins of Moses are in Plate 
No. 8 (fig.. No. 48) and in plate 
No. 6 (fig. Nos. 9 and 12). Also 
see the catalague of coins in the 
British Museum; No. 26 and 8. 
For Ayas I. B. M. C. coins No. 
160, 137, 56Jand 187; for* Aziliz, 
ibid coins Nos. 40, 23 and 39; 
and in J. R. A. S. 1905, pp. 788, 
Plate No: 3, In all these coins, 


B.C. 

30 

to 

A.D. 

19= 

49 

yrs.^ 
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99 


100 : 


■» 


t 


Obversei- 

C. H.I. 

The king 

Plate 

riding a horse 

No. 8 . 

on the right 

fig* 

and a sort 

No. 32. 

of sign. 
Reverse:- 
“ Maharaja 
Rajaiiras Tta- 

r 

tar Devawata 
Gudafaras'*; a 
standing idol 
of God. 

Obverse:- 

C.H. I. 

A king rid- 

Plate 

ing a horse. 

No, 8 . 

Reverse:- 

fig- 

“ Mahara- 
jas Rajarajas 
M ah at a s 
Ayas^^'t a man 
standing in a 
particular pose. 

No. 45. 


the word “ Maharajatiras ” is 
stamped for these three kings. 
While in case of Ayas II (C. H. I. 
Plate VIII, fig. Nos. 45, 46, and 
49) the word is “Maharaja Raja- 
tiras”. Hence we come to the 
conclusion that the first three 
Indo-parthian kings were distantly 
connected with the royal family, 
while the last two were closely 
related with it.] 

This coin belongs to the fifth 
Indo-parthian emperor Gondofar- 
nes. (Table pp. 144 and 405). 
Being a close relative of the royal 
family he assumed the title of 
“Maharajadhiraj”.Readf. n. above 
for details. 


A.D. 

19 

to 

45 


It belongs to the fourtli Indo- j B.C. 
parthian king Ayas II. Being a ^ 30 
close relative of the Persian royal ^ to 
family he has also assumed the ‘ 19 
title of **Mahanljridhiriij’*. , A.D. 

‘ =49 

B 
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101 


102 


103 


Obverse:- < 

C, H.IJ 

Portrait- 

i 

Plate 

head of the 

No. 7 

king showing 

fig. 

the right side 

No. 18. 

of the face. 


Reverse:- 


a h 2- 


rajas Tratara^ 


yienander*\ a 
» • 


certain sign 


showing a face 

1 

on the left side. 

1 


Obyerse:- 

C. H.I 

Portrait-head 

' Plate 

of the king 

No. 7; 

showing the 

fig. 


right side of 
the face. 
Reverse;- 
*'Ap rati'’ 
hatas Chakras 
Chatrapatas 
Rajuvulas^'; 
the same sign 
as in No. 101. 
Obverse:- 

The por- 
trait-head of 
the king with 
a mill tary 
head-dress; 
showing the 
right side of 
the face. 


No. 24. 


Plate 
No. 8. 

fig- 
iNo. 42. 


t 

It belongs to Menander. ^ It 
seems that he had also got two 
kinds of coins stamped. One kind 
is illustrated] in No. 41 above 
and the second is given here. 
The sign is known as “ Athene 
Promachos.'^ 


The coin is already illustrated 
above (Plate. No. I, fig. 7-8). The 
.coin here, however, contains the 
king’s account. So it is given here 
again to acquaint the reader with 

the titles and the script of .the 
Ksatrapas of those times. The 

title may be compared ^with those 

of Indo-parthian emperors. The 
coin belongs) to Ksatrapa Rajuvul 

of Mathura. The same sign as 

in No. 101 shows that he was 
under the power of Menander. 

• ( vide Vol. Ill for his account ) 
It indicates that the kingdom 
of Liak extended over the Taksila 

religion. His name is found in the 
pillar-inscriptions of, Mathura; the 

names on the pillar were inscribed 

at the time of founding the Lion- 
pillar. He has been thus^ supposed 
to be the king of Mathura; however 

he has never ruled over that 
region, (vide' Vol. Ill) - 


Ef.d. 

182 

to 

159 


B.C. 

160 

to 

159 

=2 

yrs. 


B.C. 

114 

to 

78 



far 
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104 


105 


Reverse:- 
S i g n of 
Taksila show- 
ing a heap of 
things. 


Obverse;- 

C* A.R. 

R a j no 

Plate 

Maha ksatra- 

No. 10. 

pas Ghsamotik 

fig. 

PtUfa [ sa ] 

J. B. 

CJiashhau^^l in 

Silver 

Greek. 

coin. 

Reverse:- 


Chaity a 


with three arch- 


es, with moon 


above it; moon 


on the left side 


and the sun on 


the right side; 


words in Brii- 


hmi and Kha- 


rosthi scripts. 


Obverse:- 

C.A. R. 

Portrait- 

Plate 

head of the ! 

No. 13. 

king showing 

fig. 

right side of i 

No,479 

the face; some 

Silver 

faint words in 

coin. 

J 

Greek; the date 

:s 

is given behind 

\ 

i 

the portrait- 


head. 

\ 

\ 


Thus Chasthan was the son 
of Ksatrapa Ghsamotik. The 
Moon and the Sun indicate the 
desire to be as permanent as 
those heavenly bodies. The 
Chaitya is a Jaina sign shownng 
the three peaks of the mount 
Meru. ( Pp. 47 ) The situa- 
tion of Meru has been fixed 
up near the city of Murve in 
Asian Turkey, showing its origin 
in this way. The curved line 
below the Chaitya indicates River 
Ksipra in Avanti. ( Pp. 46 and 
onwards for the ex'planation of 
signs). Thus Chas^han was under 
the power of the ruler of Avanti. 


A.D. 

142 

to 

152 


f 


The name is plainly given. lie ^ 261 
was a MahukBatrapa. All other | 
signs are the same as in No 104 ^ 262 
indicating that he was connected » 
with the Cha.®lhana djTiasty, bat 
the date shows that he belonged 

V 

to another dynasty. We cannot ; 
ay what Era the date represents. 

In C, A. R. pp. 124, it i« stated, 

*’Datc of reign between the >enr« 

158 and lOP’. The v.nict, cai- . 





I 


142 
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Reverse:- 
Chaitya with 
three arches, 
with the moon 
above it; the 
sun and the 
moon on either 
side and a 
curved line be- 
low. The words 
are*. — “ Rajno- 
yLahakstrapas 
Isvaradattasa 

Prathamavarse 

« 


culating the Era to. have begun 
in 78 A. D., says that 158 to 161= 
236 to 239 A.D. The Era, however, 
began in 103 A, D.; the dates 
158 to 161 will be equal to 261 
to 264 A. D. It has been found 
that he got coins struck “ in' the 
first year “ in the second year ” 
and so on of his reign. 

.. t \ ' 

\ 



106 


1 


Obverse:- 

C,A.R. 

Portrait- 

Plate 

head of the 

No. 18. 

king showing 

fig- 

the right side 

No.935 

of the face. 

Silver 

Reverse:- 

coin. 

Chaity a 



with the moon 
above; sun & 
moon; words 
are*.-“Mfl:7wa:- 
jendra Datta- 
ptdra Parama 
Vatsnava Sri 
Mahardj a 
Dharsen*\ 


The signs show that he was 
a Jain. 

Dharasen was the son of 
Indradatta. The words ''Parama 
Vais^ava”, however show that he 
must have turned to Vedic reli- 
gion. The signs are the same as 
in the coin of Isvaradatta, showing 
Mm to be a descendant of that 
dynasty. He has, therefore, descri- 
bed himself as Traikutak in the 
rock-inscription which he got 
inscribed, (vide Vol. Ill) His 
date can be calculated to 456 
A. D. 


A,D. 

456 


7 


i 

I 

s 

I 

I 




I 



Chapter IV 

Maurya dynasty 


SsTt»o?sffi ; — The duration of the dynasty---A chronological 
and correct list of the names of kings after a proper consider- 
ation of the various names given hy various 'writers — The number 
of kings tn the dynasty and the duration of the reign of each — 
Some believe that the Mauryas were Sudras and some believe 
that they were Ksatriy as— Discussion on the arguments advancal 
by both and then their true origin — Possible relation between 
Chandragupta and Ninth Naiul — Duration of the reign of 
Chandragupta ( the time when he assumed the title of the king 
and the time when he assumed the title of the *' emperor *’) — The 
duration of his life — Various theories about the duraitoti of his 
life — Refutation of the theory that Chandragupta and Sandrecotus 
are the same individual— Perversion . of ancient Indian hhiory 
due to this theory^ 



144 The duration of the dynasty Chapter 

The founder of this dynasty is Chandragupta about whose 
caste^ there is a difference of opinion. Before he defeated Maha- 

nand and established his power in Magadh, 
The duration of his rule upon a certain territory. In a 

the dynasty Chandragupta really founded his dynasty 

from the year in which he began to rule this territory the year , 
which we have to find out^. He established his power over 
Magadh in 372 B. C., or 155 M. E. At this time Avanti was 
under the power of Magadh. 

The list of the names of Maurya kings given in Pariiistha- 
parva-a Jaina book-refers to only those of them who had paramountcy 
over Avanti®. Their duration was only 168 years^; from M. E 155+ 
168=323 or 372 B. C. to 204. The writers of Puranas have fixed 
up this time to be only 137 years, taking which for granted* a 
certain writer® has constructed the following chronblogical list': — 

(1) Chandragupta B. C. 322 to 298=24 

(2) Bindusar „ 298 to 272=26' 

(3) Asikavardhan „ 272 to 232=40 

(4) Ku^ial (Suyas) „ 232 to 224=8 

I 

(5) Da^arath ( Bandhupalit® ) (6) Samprati 

B. C. 224 to 216=8 (Indrapalit) B.C. 216 to 257=9 

(7) Sali^aka® „ 207 to 206=1 

(8) IDevavarma „ 206 to 199=7 

(9) §atadhanusa 199 to 191=8 (10} Brhadrath „ 191 to 184=7 

(1) “Caste” here means one of the four “Classes”. ■ It is not used in 

its modern sense. 

(2) Vide his account for my final opinion about this. 

(3) Vol. I. pp. 199. f. n. no* 39. 

(4) Vol. I. pp. 202. 

(5) “ Maurya Samrajya Ka Ifihas ” pp. 161. 

(6) See further. 
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When Mahananda’s daughter and Chandragupta met for the 
first time, the eight spokes of her chariot were almost broken", 
and it was predicted that Chandragupta’s line will have eight 
kings. The Puranas seem to have tried to adjust this prediction 
.with their time-limit. These Puranas differ widely from the Jaina 
books in this matter. According to the latter, Chandragupta esta- 
blished his power in Magadh in 372 B. C. or 155 M. E. and 
not in 322 B. C. as the Puranas say. The Jaina books, being 
supported by other facts and figures, are more correct in this 
matter than the Puranas. The duration of Chandragupta’s reign 
according to Jaina books is 15 years, while, according to the Puranas 
it is 24 years. .This interval of 9 years can he explained if wc 
take that the Puranas must have included the years of his rule 
over the small territory also. Thus the duration of the Maurya 
dynasty was 168+9:^!l77 years, M.E. 146 to 323 or 381 B. C. 204®. 


Their number 


The first four kings are famous in history, and their time 
is discussed in their accounts. So wc shall try 
to fix up the time of the remaining five® belo^v. 

The names of the first four are: — (1) Chandragupta, (2) Bin- 
dusar, (3) Asokavardhan^®, (4) Priyadar^in. The last died in M. E. 
290:=237 B. C. The dynasty ended in 323 M. E. or 204 B. C. 


(7) See further. 

(s) I do not see my way to arrive at any compromise by my calculatioat. 
and the calculation of the Puranas. In the same way, the Puraiias have 
up 122 years for the ^ujojja dynasty, while the Jaina books have fixed up 90 
Even if we may try to adjust this difference by saying that these 22 \caT*. 
were the time during W’hich PuSyamitra was Iho commander of the forc'T of 
Magadh, yet the end of thb Mauiya djnasty would be 184-22=16? B. C 
while according to Jaina books it is 203 B. C. 

There is only one way in which this difference can be made up. Soi.e of 
the ancient copy-writers of these manuscripts must hn^c written 137, viHI** 
the real number must have been 177, either by slip of pen or by not he'cg 
Able to decipher the manuscript properly. 

(9) 5i if wc take up the total number to be 9, and 6 if we tak^ it uf 
to be 10. 

(10) I have proved el'-ewhere that Asoka and Pnya'*a!:4in we-r different 
individuals. 

19 
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Their number 


Chapter 

This means that the remaining five kings ruled for ithe intervening 
33 years only. Pusyamitra killed the last king Byhadrath and 
founded his own dynasty^^. Thus we gather the name of the last 
king^®. The name of Priyadar^in’s son ahd successor was Vysseu- 
or Rsabhasen^®. Thus we fix up the name of the fifth king. For 
the sixth, seventh and eighth, we shall have to fix their names 
depending upon various ancient books. The most accepted names 
are Byhaspatimitra, Devvarman, Pusyadharma. Their order is 
not of much importance. If we accept them as 10, we have to 
make it up by saying that the last king was preceded by' his 
brother Satadhanva^^. 


Below is given the least, then, which, I hope, will be agree 
able and acceptable to all:— 


(1) Chandragupta- 

-M. E. 

to 

M. E.^®. 

B. C. 

to B. C.=years 

king 

146 


154 

381 

/ 


Emperor 

154 


169 

373 

358=15/'^^ 

(2) Bindusar - 

-169 

>» 

197 

358 

„ 330=28# 

(3) Asokavardhan- 

—197 

»» 

207 

330 

\ 

„ ,289=41# 

(4) Priyadarsin^® ~ 

-237 


291 

289 

„ 235=54# ■ 

(5) VySabhsen^’ ~ 

-291 

f 

>> 

300 

235 

„ ' 226=9 

(ll) The Puranas have fixed up 

that the gunga dynasty began from the 


year in which PuSyarailra became the commander. Taking this into consider- 
ation, Brhadrath cannot be taken as the last king. (See further). 

(12) See f. n. no. 11 above. ; ^ ' 

(13) Vide his account in vol. III. 

(14) See the chronological list above. 

(15) The New Year's day in M. E. is generally in October. Hence, when 
we refer the same event to these two eras, in the M. E» the number of the 
year will be the current one, which in the Christian Era, the number will be 
that of the past year. 

(16) The names of the last five kings are a matter of much discussion! so 
IS the question of the order of their succession! I have not yet arrived at 
quite definite conclusions. I intend to devote a special chapter to the subject of 

The causes of the decline of the Maurj'an Empire" at the end of this vol. 
where I will discuss this in details. 

(17) Cf. f. n. no. 11 above. The name of Brhaspatimitra as no. 9 is 
practically useless. It has been introduced here in order to make it agree 
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(6) Devvarma - 

-300 

W 

307 

226 

„ 219=7 

(7) Pusyadharma - 

-307 

n 

314 

219 

213=7 

(8) Satadhanva — 

-314 


321 

213 

„ 206=7 

(9) Brhaspatimitra- 

’•®321 

Si 

323 

206 

,. 204=2 


years 177 

* The durations of the reigns of these kings are 23j, 27 J, AOi 
and 53j years respectively, and so the sum is 177 and not 179. 

Maurya dynasty 

Some writers are of the opinion that the Maurya dynasty 
derived its name from ‘'Mura” which was the name of the mother 

of Chandragupta. This does not seem plausible 
‘ Caste to me, not only because it is grammatically 

incorrect, but because the dynastic name 6f a 
king is seldom derived from his mother’s side^®. The other and 
the more probable theory is that Maurya®'’ was the name of the 


with what is given in the Hathiguiufa inscription — that Pu^yamitra ^unga 
•was a contemporary of Kharvel, who had defeated Bfhaspatimitra of Magadh. 
But this all is not possible. (For details, vide the account of Khan’cl). So tl 
IS proper to drop the name altogether. So the king who na«? killed by Pu'J^a- 
mitra was the son of Priyadarsm, Rsabhasen b; name. Thus t.ie 
be reduced to nine, which will be in agreement the prophe(-v utterred at 
the time of breaking down of eight spokes of the chariot of the queen of 
Chandragupta and the daughter of Mahanancl. If we got an evidence to prove 

that PuSyamitra killed Brhaspatimitra, wc shall have to change our conclusions. 
But it IS not possible. 

(18) In the chapter on “The causes of the decline of the Maur>*an Empirc’\ 
at the end of this vol., I have proved that Briiarpitimitra was cither a brother 
or a son or a close relative of Subhagasen. There has been no Maur>a king 
named Brhaspatimitra. The name Brhaspatunitr.i of the Ilaihigunifa inee-jpiicn 
of Kharvel, is confused with ru*?yainitra and then his time is .'ixed up. But t\ e 
very foundation is ill-founded. (Vide the accouatb of Kharvel at’ 1 Pc:-: ami' ra^ 

(19) A king may pcrsonallj make himself known by ajn\in,: to hr. r?i;>e 
the family name of his mothci, as is the case with man/ An** Ira Vb-j.. 
even Andhras have not^a\cd up their dsmastic nam.** on t!*c fatnil’ npivt c* 
a mother. 

(20) C. A 1. Plate XII. there are coins of Chan Ua.'i.pt-i “rJ 

(Nos 71, 7Z in this book). Tne\ b’ar the II').’-? i.ith the Ha' M*-: 

not been k^atriias there v...uld h.ave b.vn no H‘<rs m th r c >'r . T. c L'c..: 
is ahiiosl the iiivanablt cvnconii)nl.iut of a kNaiuja, 
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Its origM 


Chaptik 


Ksatriya clan of that name which was an off-shoot of the ' 
Samvrijji family,®^ who emigrated to various places from Videha 
(Mithila), the capital of Chetak, who is said to have belonged to 
that family in Mahaparinivvatisutta. 

V 

One theory about the origin of the Mauryas is as follows — 
Mura^® the mother of Chandragupta was the daughter of a 

bird-tamer (peocock tamer)' of the Ninth Nand; 

Its origin his father’s, name is unknown^®. When Chan- 
dragupta’s mother v^jas pregnant, she felt an 
intense desire to swallow the moon. As none could > fulfill h^r 

(21) J. N. I. Pp. 132:— “The Mahavaipsa called him a scion of»the Moriya 
clan* In the Divvavadan, Bindusar, the son of Chandragupta, claims to be a 

Ksatriya Murdhabhisikta. In the same Asoka, the son of Bindusar calls 
himself a Ksatriya. (do well & Neil, Diyyavadan pp. 370), 

Vide the account of Priyadatsin for details about the conquest ot'Khotan. 

Dr. Roy Chaudhari observes that Chandragupta belonged to a kfatriya 
community-viz. The Moriya (Maurya) clan. The MaukharikSatriyas who con- 
^ered and ruled Gwaliar, and m which line there were kings like Yasovatdhan, 
Ama, (Chakrayuddha), wwe possibly connected with the Maurya clan. Cf. Vol. I* 
Pp. 98 details about Ambhi of the Punjab. 

(22) The play MudrarakSas fells us that Mahapadma had two Queens t 
(l) Ratnavati and (2) Mura, The second was a 6udra, and her son was 
Chandragupta. But, really speaking, Mahapadma, and not Chandragupta, was 
his son (vide his account) by Mura. Now Mahanand ruled for 43 years; how 
can Chandragupta be the son of Mahapadma, 

In the Vedie Purapas the names Mahapadma and Mahanand are so inuch 
confused that all these difficulties are the result (see f. n. no. 23 Jbelow). 

If we substitute rifahananda for Mahapadma in the above play, Chandra* 
gupta will have to be taken as the son of Mahananda. But in Vol, I. Pp. 340, 
we have proved that there could not have existed the relation of father and 
son between them. 

(23) His father’s name was Mohapal. (Jaina Tattvidarsa Pp. 315. Vidya- 
prasaraka Varga), Had he been the son of Mahanand, the dynastic name of 
Mal-anand would have been continued. (See further). 

His father s name may more probably and more significantly have been 
Morapdl, which means, tamer of peacocks.” Jn those times kings were 
specially fond of the flesh of peacocks. I*Ie may not have been a kfatriya. It 
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desire, she began to become weaker and weaker. At last, a 
brahman named Chanakya fulfilled her desire on condition diat 
if she gave birth to a son, and if that son was wiling, he should 
bC' given over to him after he attained his majority. Fortunately 
a son was born, and he was given the significant name of 
Chandragupta^^. 

Some writers advanced the theory that Chandragupta was 
of a low i. e. Sizdra family, because his mother was the daughter 
of a bird-tamer®*, and because his father was unknown. Then they 
go further and say that as the Ninth Nand himself was a Sudra 
he had to marry this Mura, who gave birth to Chandragupta®*. 
Thus Chandragupta was the son of Mura. When, however, the 
reader, sees that the Mauryas were ksatriyas, all these theories 
will have no appeal for him. 

My reasons for not believing Chandragupta to be the son®' 
of the Ninth Nand®® are as under: — 

(1) When Chandragupta entered Patliputra, after haN’ing 


is possible that he may have had a beautiful daughter named hfura, xrhom 
Mahanand might have married, and who might ha\e given birth to Chandra' 
gupta. If we take this theory for granted he is rightlj called “V'rsala *’ m 
^ludraraksasa. Even this theory has no foundation in fact. 


C» H, I. Pp. 70. — “Chandragupta is represented as a lov/bom connection 
of family of Nand.*’ 

(24) One in whoso case the moon was concealed. 

(25) Kings of those times had a special liking for the flesh of peacocks. 
See the rock inscription of Prijadarsin. 


(26) I. C. I. Intro. Pp. 34. f. u. no. 1. and on pp. 29, f n» no. 5. Prof. 
Hultzsch says; — “ According to Mudraraksas, Chandragupta was a Vr^ala i. c. 
member of the Sudra caste." 

The same word has been used in connection with SrTniukh of Xodhra. 
Vide his account in Vol. IV, where the words are *' Vr^alobali." 

(27) Vol. 1. Pp 340, .M. S. K. I. 34 — Chan' mgupta was the g'ari'cr 

of the Last Nand (Dhun-lhisaj); Chandragupta w.ai> she sja of Nand 
according to Kathas'int-.-ag ir lie wa*; 'hi soi' of M. S. K. I. Pp, 

560,— “I b-dieve that Chandra was .ano’lwr for 

(2S> Sec f. It. no- .md 19 .above. 
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defeated the Ninth Nand, Nanda’s daughter fell in love with 

' him and married him’®. This could not ^ve 
fils relation with been possible if Chandragupta had been the 
Nand the Ninth son of Nand. even by a different wife froto 

the one who was the mother of the girl®®. 

(2) The dynastic name of the Nanda king is N% and that 
of Chandragupta is Maurya. 

(3) Nand’s family name is Malla®^, which Chandragupta^s 
is Maurya. Both are branches of the.Samvrijji stock, a high 
ksatriya clan®®; we will prove this in the account of Priyadariin. 

(4) That Chandragupta married Nand*s daughter proves 
they belong to two different branches of the Samvrijji stock, 
among which it was the rule that the girls could not be given in 
marriage out the clan, and that children of the same branch 
could not marry one another®®. 

Nowhere are found the dates of the beginning and the end 
of the rule of Chandragupta. I have stated below theories advan- 
ced by various ancient literatures: — 

(1) The Brahamin Purarias®^ state;—' Chandragupta became 
king emperor of Magadh one hundred years after the accession of 
^ Nand 1 to the throne, ” We have proved in 

The beginning of vol. I that Nand I came to the throne in 472 
his rule ^ have to remember one 

thing here; the Purauas say that he became the 
emperor of Magadh in 472-100=372 B. C. But we know that 

(29) See furtliet. 

(30) Children of the same father cannot intennarryt Children of the same 
mother can, if they are born by different fathers, ( though rarely )* 

(31) The Nandas were cousins of ^reUik, whom we have pioved to havd^ 
belonged to the Malla clan. 

(32) See coins tios. 49, 50 and comments* R, W. W. Vol. If, Pp. 13. 

(33) Siddharth, the father of Mahavir, belonged to the Gnat clan and 
Chetak belonged to the Lichchhavi clan. Both are the branches of the • 
Samvnjji stock. So Chetak s sister Tnsala was given in marriage to Siddharlh. 

(3*r) I. A. Vol. 325 p, 231: — The Brahmin^s Puraijas state thati Chan" 

Jragupta ascended the throne of Magadh 100 \ears after the accession of 
hand I. ” 
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h© had already established his rule over a small territory®® 9 years 
before he achieved this victory with the help of Chfmakya and 
Vakragriva# So B. C. 372 is the year in which he became the 
emperor of Magadh®®. 


(2) The Sitiihalese Chronicles say that Chandragupta became 
king in Buddha Era 162®^“®®; we have proved in chapter I, that 
the Simhalese calculate the beginning of this era from 543 B. C. 
lienee 162 B. E. means 381 B. C., which is the year in which 
Chandragupta established his power over a small territory. 

(3) According to the calculations of General Cunningham®'* 
B. E, 162 is not equal to 316 B. C. but equal to 382 B. C.; i. c, 
there is an error of 66 years^®. His calculations agree with inine^ 

(4) The Maurya dynasty was established in 162 B. E.^-, 
from the year whence Chandragupta assumed the title of king 
over a small territory*®. 


(5) According to Jaina Literature** Chandragupta exterminated 
the Nandas 155 years after the death of Mahavir, i. e. 527-155= 
372 B. C. 

✓ 

(6) We can deduce from the inscription of Sravari Belgol 


(35) He became emporoi of Magadh nearly nine years after be established 
his power as a chieftain. 

(36) The reader will see by and by that this is the correct date. 

(37) The actual word in the book is " accession, meaning hfs becoming 
a chieftain. Read further* 

(38) I. A. Vol. 37, p. 345. 

' (39) I. C I. C. Preface. Pp* 4. 

(40) Head argument No. 2. above. 

(41) A. B. 162=381 B. C. Thus Buddha Era. began in 331+i6?»543 B* C. 


(42) I. A. Vol. 32. p. 227* 

(43) Read arguments No* 2 and 5. 

(41) Parisista Parvn, Ointo VITI. 339, Vol. I. p. 200; C H* f* P* l$Cx 
(Oemachandra stales that at this time 155 %ears Ini chpsH fin:: tfed-itJ. 
of MakSvir) I* H.qu.nrtcTb, Vol V. S-p 1929, p.^OD "Ev-im Ot Mahavir 
mukicr ver'^a s'tte gal? p.^tl^ipaScarad' 1 iike Ciian lra?*5p*<» b'.rt'.vt' nrpak. 
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iS2 The beginning of his rule 

that the name of Chandragupta*s^® religious preceptor was Bhadra* 
hahu. (Both according to the Digambar as well as Svetambar 
sects). His priesthood dates from A. M. 156 to A. M. 170 (B. C, 
371 to 357)*®. This means that Chandragupta must have b'een 
on the throne of Magadh during the same period*'^. Thus Chandra- 
gupta could not have been the same as Sandracottus who is said 
to have been on the throne of Magadh when Alexander invaded 
India in 327 B. C. " 

(7) We have stated in Vol. I. that. Na'nd IX had a prime- 
minister named Sakdal who had two sons named Sthiilibhadra 
and Sriyak. Sakdal had caused his son Sriyak to kill him as 
he was accused of treason by the king. This took place in about 
377 B. C. Then Sthiilibhadra was offered prime-ministership by 
the king. But he refused the offer, and entered Jaina priesthood 
Under Bhadrabahu*®, at the age of thirty*®, 

(45) There was another Bhadrabahu in the Digambar sect and the name 
of his disciple was Guptichandra. A confusion has arisen due to this similarity 
of names— which ue sh^l discuss later on. 

(46) He was the sixth in the line of disciples of Mahavir and is famous 
as grutakfevali in both the Sects. His priesthood lasted fiom A. M. 156 to 
170=14 years. 

(47) We have stated in vol. I. that Avanti was under the Hagadh 
Bmpire since the time of Nand I. When the Maurya rule began Avanti 
was still under the suzerainty of Magadh. One of the many changes instituted 
by Chanakya and Chandragupta was to appoint a member of the royal 
family as the governor of the provice. His son Bindusar might have been 
intended for this post; but the appointment might have been postponed due 
to his delicate health. Chandragupta got places built there and visited the 
city reauently. During one of his stays he had those sixteen dreams which 

e recounted to his preceptor Bhadrabahu who happened to be in Avanti 
at that time. 

Munis ri Kalyanvijayji is of the opinion that Bhadrabahu and Chandra* 

were not contemporaries. Chaudragupta^s date, according to him, is 
A. M. 210. 

(48) This took place in A. M. 150=B. C. 377. This means that Sthulx- 
bhadra was bom in A. M. 120. 

(49) Studies of Jainism in South India, pt. II, p. 3 — Brahatkatha kosh 
by Harisena dtd. A. V. 931. says that Bhadrabahu had the king Chandra 
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Now this Bhadrabahu," as we have stated above, was a pre- 
_ ceptor of Chandragupta. Thus we gather that gakdal, SthOlibhadra, 
Bhadrabahu, Hand IX and Chandragupta were contemporaries. 
Hence Chandragupta must have been on the throne before 350 
B. C. but not after that. 

^ (8) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. Pp. 104: f. n. no. 137’’'';-— ” The 

Svetainbaras count 110 or 109 years, between the accession of 
Chandragupta and death of Suhastin- (Vide Parisisthaparva by 
H. Jacobi pref. 95). The date for Suhastin, who was a contem- 
porary of Samprati is given by the Svetambaras as 265 A, M." 

Now Suhastin was a preceptor of Samprati. If he died in 
265®^ then Chandragupta ascended the throne in 265-110=155 A.M. 
The data given above lead us to the following conclusions;— 

(1) Chandragupta established himself as a chieftain in 381 B.C. 

(2) Chandragupta came to the throne of Magadh in 372 B. C. 
The Buddhist books and thePuranas agree in stating that 

Chandragupta's reign lasted for 24 years.®^-®®. The Jaina books, 


gupta as his disciple. So also Bhadrabahu Chanta by Ratnanandi of about 
1450 A. V., repeated in Rajavali katha by Dovcbanda about 1800 )• ” 

I. A. Vol. 21; p. 156-60. Dr. Fleet has tried to prove that Bluadrabahu 
the preceptor of Chandragupta was some other individual than Bhadrabahu 
who is famous as Srutakevh. ” 

According to the Digambaras, their sect tv^is establislicd by Guptichandrn 
or Kundkundacbarya whose date has been fixed as 609 A* iM. or 82-3 A. D. 
The name of his preceptor’s preceptor was Bhadrabahu whose date rnis^ht 
then, bo fixed up as 31 B. C., in order to agree with 8?-3 A. D. of GupJi 
Chandra. Then this Guptichandra has been confused with Chandragupta, anil 
his preceptor’s preceptor ( not the preceptor ) with Bhadrabahu famous 
^rutakevli. Really speaking, however, these four arc dinercat bdividuals with 

different dates. Dr. Fleet has erred due to the similarity la names. 

(Read further, see f. n. 45 ), 

(so) J. O. B. R. S. vol. I. p. 104; f. n. 137. 

(51) Some Svetambar wTitcrs state that Suhastm died m 250 A. M.' 
while others and all Digambar writers atatc that he died in 265 A. the 


latter theory seems to me more plausible of the two. 

(52) 1. C. C. Preface p. 32. “Dipw.nmsa. 3rahavim?t and Sann.nt Tra 
sadika by Buddliaghosh all allot 24 to Chandragupta and 23 ye-ir*; to h’ie It. '.a:/' 

(53) S. 5 oka p. 205, f. n. 1. “ Turmore and Wijecimhi. boMi o'-* n 
34 years* reign. The figure scorns to hi a copyists bunder, ” 
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on the other hand, declare that he ruled for 16 years. This 
divergence can be Easily explained. The Buddhist t^ooksf^ state 

that Chandragupta ascended the throiie in A. B. 
The duration of his 162, which, according to the SimhaleSe method 
reign and his life calculation, comes to 381 B. C. and which 

according to the other method,' comes to 358 B. C ; (543 B. C. 
being the date of Buddha’s Nirvana and 520 B. C, of his death).’ 
Now 381 B. C. is the date when Chandragupta began his rule 
over a small territory, while 358 B. C. is the date yirhen his reign 
ended. The exact words in the book are; — “ Chandragupta 
flourished ” which means that Chandragupta was the rdigning 
monarch in 358 B. C.®° and might have, shortly after, abdicated 
his throne. Thus the Buddhist books and the Puranas calculate 
24 years, in which period are included the first eight years of 
his chieftaincy, while the Jaina books® state only 16 years i. e. 
the exact period for which he was on the throne of Magadh®^. 

* t 

We now turn to the date of his death. A certain writer 
says;—®® “ Chandragupta^ grand lather of A^oka, and first para- 
mount sovereign of India, according to Jaina tradition, abdicated 
the throne in 297 B. C. ( ? ), became a Jaina ascetic in Sravana 
Belagol in Mysore.” Another writer says: — ®® “ That Chandragupta ^ 
died 12 years after doing penance on the Chandragiri hill, may 
be taken as a historical fact.” The same writer®® states on> the 

(54) I. A. V. 32, p. 231; f. n. 34, 37, 88 above. 

(55) I have sometimes stated 358 B. C. and sometimes 357 B. C. as the 
date of Chandragupta’s abdication. In fact his reign lasted for 23 years and 
6 to 8 months including his period of chieftaincy and for 15 years and 4 
months, omitting it. When we calculate backwards, it comes to some month 
in 357 B. C., or nearly 358 B. C.; Cf. f. n. 72 bellow. 

(56) The author of ParisiS^parva has stated only 16 years, because 
he has stated in his book names and periods of those kings whose power 
extended over Avanti. 

(5/) We have proved this just above; Cf. f. n. 72 below and 56 above. 

(58) A certain writer. 

(59) J. S. I. Vol. I. p. 21. 

(60) Ibid. Vol I. p. 22. 
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authority of Epi. Indi. VIII p. 171 (by Dn Fleet) and of Ind. 
Ant XXI p. 156. “ This is strongly supported by eminent scholars 
like Mr. Thomas and Lewis Rice. { That Chandragupta was a 
Jain ). He abdicated his throne in favour of his son; very soon 
the Srutakevali*^^ died.” It is also stated in Epigraphica Kernafica^’*'* 
Tradition says that he lived for 12 years after the decease of 
Bhadrabahu. His death then occurred when he was about sixty 
two years of age, which seems more natural.” Mr. Vincenl-Smith 
says: — In the second edition I rejected the theory of Chan- 
dragupta’s abdication of the throne; but now at the time of the 
compilation of this third edition, I am disposed to believe that 
the tradition probably is true in its main outline, and that 
Chandragupta really abdicated and became a Jaina ascetic. Epi- 
graphical support (Mr. Lewis Rice, Mysore and Coorg, from the 
Inscription ) is far from conclusive. Nevertheless my present 
impresston is that the tradition has a solid foundation on foot ” 
The legend as described in a book is, that Bhadrabahu uttered 
a strange prophecy in reply to the narration of his dreams by 
Chandragupta i. e. famine for 12 years. “ As a result of this 
prophecy, a large body of Jains (numbering about 12000) came 
to south, where several of them ( including Bhadrabrihu ? ) died 
by the holy vow of Samlekhana^ Masting to death. Chandragupta 
who followed the Saiigh, renouncing everything remained for 
twelve years at Belagol and finally himself died by the same 
rite. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that after abdicating his 
throne in 357 B. C., he led the life of a Jaina ascetic for twelve 
years and died in 345 B. C.®® 


(61) Ibid Vol. I. p. 20. 

(62) I. C, Voi ir. p. 41. 

(63) E. H. I. p. 146. 

(64) J. N. P* 135. 

(65) i. c. he abdicated hk throne and fenoilnced the wedd- 

(66) f. Hi below, 
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A writer in the Annual number of “The Bombay Samachar” 
for 1923, has stated:-“Chandragupta abdicated his throne at the 

age of fifty and became a Jaina monk. Chandra- 
The duration of gupta was with Bhadrabahu when the latter 

gave up his life by fasting to death. Chandra- 
gupta died in the same way twelve years later. ” This means 
that Chandragupta died at the age of 62. 

There are several points which falsify this theory: — 

(1) Chandragupta was a Jain®'^. After he came to the throne 
of Magadh, he got a palace built in Avanti and used to stay 
there for some period every year®®. Once he had several dreams®®; 
the explanation of which he sought from Srutakevali Bhadrabahu^®. 
After deep meditation, the preceptor told him that there would 
be famine lasting for 12 years over 'Magadh, and that the supreme 
knowledge would not henceforth be in existence^ He advised all 
around him to migrate towards the south, and he himself accom- 
panied them with Chandragupta, who had joined him as his 
disciple^®. Near Mt. Chandragiri near Sravana Belgol in Mysore 
Bhadrabahu gave up his life in about A. M. 170 or 357 B,^ C. - 


(67) R. A. S. B, Vol, VII. Pp. 411; — ^‘*He was Jain”*- 

(68) Read further; Vol. I. Pp. 177. 

(69) There were 16 dreams according to the Digambara books. 

(70) A ^rutakevli is one whose study is deep enough to make him si 
Kevali, but on whom the actual prescience is not bestowed. 

(71) Line 17 of Hathiguinfa inscription is' eloquent about the truth of 
the prophecy. 

(72) J. O. B. R, S. Vol. I. Pp. 100: — "The Jaina chronology places the 
accession of Chandragupta in Nov. 326-25”. We have already proved that 
this date is incorrect. 

Epi. Kar. II. Pp, 37-38:— "Bhadrabahu sent all his disciples except 
Chandragupta to Chola and Pandij^ countries”, where, consequently. Jainism 
began to spread. 

Jaina monks do not travel during the rainy season. Bhadrabahu reached 
Chandragiri on the cvo of the monsoons ( June ). He must have taken at 
least two months to travel on foot from Avanti to Chandragiri, i. c. He started 
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If Bhadrabahu died in 357 B. C., Chandragupta must have 
entered the Jaina holy orders in 358 B. C. On the authority of 
Epigraphica Kartiatika’^ ® we can say that he Jived the life of an 
ascetic for 12 years. This means that he died in 358-12=346 B. C,= 
A. M. 182, Thus he must have been learn m 119 A. M. i. e. only 
seven years after Nand IX ascended the throne in 112 A. M. 

(2) Chanakya was insulted by the third son of Nand IX, as 
a result of which he left Patliputra. Chandragupta, as we have 
seen, was born only some months after this took place. This 
means that Chanakya left Patliputra in about 118 A.M. or B.C. 408. 

(3) Nand IX had brought the famous learned trio from the 
Punjab, after he had invaded and conqured it. They were entrusted 
with educational propaganda in Magadh, and they rose to emi- 
nence by their wealth of knowledge. Then took place the incident 
stated above. If we assign the date 1 18 A. M. to the incident, 
we have to face the unpleasant improbability of the occurrence 
of all these events within the short span of six years (112 to 118) 
Now Nand IX directed his attention towards conquering foreign 
countries, several years after he came to the throne, because he 
had first to consolidate the empire which became his by virtue 
of his accession, and in which there had prevailed misrule during 
the rule of his predecessors^*. These things do not lead us to 
accepting A. M. 119 as the date of the birth of Chandragupta. 

(4) The third and the youngest prince of Nand IX had 
insulted Chanakya. When the incident took place, the eldest prince 


from Avanti in April 357 B. C., when Chandragupta entered the JaiOxa holy 
order under him* 


Counting back 23 years and six months, the date of his accession to the 
throne comes to Nov. 591 B. C. As the period of his emperorship r.*as 15 
years and 4 months, he came to the throne of Mngadh m January, 370 B. C. 


(73) Pp. 155. above. Studies m Jainism in S. India. Pp 23 —“if he 
(Chandragupta) had died in the battlefield or lu tlic prime of hfe, Tne fact 
would ha\o been mentioned.'’ This pro\cs that he had entered the Ja-ra 
holy orders* 


( 74 ) This took place in A. 12^—13. C. 4G5j i. c» 
incident of insult took place* 


oral 5 cars after this 
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was 14 years old, the middle, 10 years, and the youngest 7 years^®'. 
Nand IX was not married till he came to the throne, and was > 
an ordinary prince. An astrologer, knowing his bright .future, 
offerred him his daughter in marriage in A. M. 11^ This means 
that the king could not have three sons, aged 14, 10 and 7 
respective by 119 A: M. • , ‘ ' 

(5) It is stated that when Chandragupta came to age ( i. e. 
became 14 years old)’® Ghanakya took charge of him and esta- 
blished him as a chieftain over a small territory. This must have 
taken place in 381 B. C. or 146 A. M.”. Counting back we' 
come to 132 A. M. as date of his birth. 

(6) Chanakya is stated to have died at the age of 82’®. The 
date of his death is B. C, 344=A. M. 183 or the mid-years of 
Bindusar’s reign’®. Thus he must have been born in 100 A. M. 
If the incident of his insult took place in 119 A. M., we have to 
accept the improbable hypothesis that he was only nineteen 
when he had achieved renown throughout the Magadha empire 
and that when Nand IX recognised his brilliance and brought 
him to Magadh, he must have accompanied him as a trolling 
imp of five. 

These six points are convincing enough to prove that the' 
date of Cbandragupta’s birth was not 119 A. M.— the date with 
which most events of his life agree admirably.®® This means that 
he died at the age of 52 and not of 62. 

The principal dates in his life are:— 

(1) Birth;— A. M. 130=B. C. 397, 

(2) Death: A. M. 182=B. C. 345 at the age of 52* 

{ 75 ) Vol. I. Pp. 357. 

(76) Cf. the examples of Priyadarsin, of Kharvel, of Mahavir, and of 
many others. 

(77) See f. n. no. 72 above. 

(78) Vide the account of Bindusar. 

(79) Vide his account. 

(80y Vide the account of Bindusar, in which the duration of Chanakya^s 
life is discussed. 
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(3) He abdicated his throne at the age of 40, and led the 
life of an escetic for next 12 3 ^ears. 

(4) His reign lasted for 24 years in the aggregate, while his 
rule over Magadh extented over a period of 16 j^ears. 

(5) He became the emperor of Magadh at the age of 25, 

The Greek emperor, Alexander the Gieat, invaded India in 
327 B. C. The Indian emperor who was the most powerful at 

that time is known as Sandrecottus in the 
Were Chandragupta Greek history. Western scholars have identified 
and Sandrecottus Sandrecottus with Chandragupta, and have 

* 'same^peMon*^^ edifice of subsequent Indian history 

on this hypothesis. The following points will 
convince the reader that the hypothesis is wrong: — 

(1) We have proved just above, that Chandragupta died in 
345 B.C.; nearly twenty years before Alexander’s invasion over India. 

(2) A writer says — ** Between the fall of the Nandis and 
the accession of Chandragupta, the Jaina worlcs are absolutely 
silent on Alexander’s invasion. ” Here is a negative proof®*’ to 
the effect that the Greek emperor and Chandragupta were not 
contemporaries. 

(3) Another writer says*—®” “No mention is made of the 
invasion of Alexander in the Buddhist books as well as in the 
Puranas. ” Here is proof positive. Sandrecottus really was Asoka. 

Thus the Jaina, the Buddhist and the Puranik books agree 
in this matter. 

Sandrecottus was the name given to the sovereign of eastern 
India at the time of the invasion. Alexander died in 323 B, C., 
leaving no heir behind him. His most powerful general Seleucus 
Necator, assumed the reins of the government Within eighteen 
years he invaded India twelve times, and was unsuccessful every 
time. At last in 304 B. C. he had to make a treaty with 

(81) I. H. Qu. Vol. V. 1929, pp. 7- 

(82) See further for more '‘Negative cWdenccs." 

(83) M. S. K. I. Vol, XXXV. 
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Sandrecottus who was in the twenty-sixth year of his reign at 
that time®^. One of the treaty terms was that Seleucus had to give 
his daughter in marriage to Sandrecottus®®. Together with his 
daughter, Seleucus sent Megasthenes' as his ambassador at the' 
court of the Indian emperor. He stayed in India for 14 years, 
B, C. 302 to 288 (p. 4. Mag. Hind.) Megasthenes wrote a diary®® 
of his experiences in India. A subsequent writer-Strabo-took notes 
of his diary. ( He had, curiously enough,- never seen the actual 
diary® ^). Five ctn^turies later, Ptolemy wrote a book based on this 
circumstancial evidence®®. Western scholars have taken this book 
to be an authoritative account, and have translated it into various . 
languages. It is necessary to quote the full text of the English 
translation; it will be given in the account of Asoka, because it 
is connected with him. 

(4) Sir Cunningham says—®® *^The happy identification of 
Chandragupta with the Sandrecottus of the Greeks by Sir William 
James®® depends fully as much upon the similarity of their per- 
sonal histories as upon positive identity of their names. ” Sir 
Cunningham has not stated events which would show their lives ' 
to be similar. (We shall discuss this point in details in the account 
of Asoka). As to the similarity of their names, the two names 
might be similar either in their meanings or in their pronunciations. 
As to the meaning, the Greek dictionary has no room for Sanda- 
recottus or for Sandracyptus. If those words may be taken as 

(84) This means that he came to the throne of Magadh in 330 B. C. 

(85) Other terms of the treaty will be stated in the account of Asoka. 

) The original manuscript is not found, but only the Greek accounts of it. 

..f ji ^ work of Megasthenes, written during the 

lite time of Sandrecottus is lost.'* 

A t u j ’deader will thus see that Ptolemy's account is not based on 

an e\i ence. Other discrepancies in the account -will be stated later on. 

(89) See his "Bhilsa Topes”, pp. 75 . 

.f '^~“To Sir William James we owe 

the Identification of Sandrokoptos of the Greek writers with Chandragupta 

whose date is B. C, 315”. She has, however, not stated on what grounds the 
identification was based by Sir William James. 
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compounds-(Sandfas+cottus or Sandrus+Cyptus), the Greek dictio- 
nary has place only for Cottus, ” which means ** cerebellum I 
Several experts were consulted on the point but they could not throw 
any light upon it. As' to similarity in pronunciation, there is nothing 
much to encourage us. A scholar says: — *' Sandrecottus maybe 
the Greek pronunciation for Chandragupta, ” which means, a 
descendant of Chandragupta. ” Again a negative evidence against 
the identity of Chandragupta and Sandrecottus. 

(5) Mr. Vincent Smith: — “When Alexander stopped at 
the Hyphasis he was informed by a native chieftain that the 
king of the Gangaridse and Prasii nations, on the banks of the 
Ganges was named, as nearly as Greeks could catch the unfami- 
liar sounds, Xandrames or Agrammes.®® In as much as the 
capital of the Prasii nation undoubtedly was Patliputra, the 
reports made to Alexander, can have referred only to the king 
of Magadh, who must have been one of the Nandas, mentioned 
in a native tradition.®^ The reigning king was alleged to be®® 
extremely unpopular®® owing to his wickedness and base origin. 
He was, it is said®^ the son of a barber,®® who having become 
the paramour of the queen of the last legitimate sovereign, contrived 
the king’s death and under pretence of acting as guardian to Ins 


(91) Mr. Hiralal ArnTtlal Shah. B. A., a learned, retiring and wealthy 
student of such problems. 

(92) E. H. I. 3rd. ed. pp. 40. 

(93) The reader will see that no mention is made of Sandrecottus m the 


passage. 

(94) The writer does not say on what grounds he says that Kand IX 
ruled Magadh at the time of the invasion. 

(95) Merely "alleged”, not dchnitely. 

(96) What were the reasons of his being "extremely unpopuhr"? Tins 
description does not fit with Nand IX. but with Bindusar, during thr hst 
years of his rule. 

(97) The writer merely sa>s:— “It is said” i. e. he is not certain about it. 

(98) The original docs not contain any statement which can be tran^hied 
to this effect. What reason have we to identify "Xandrames” in the o-njunl 
with Nand IX? 
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sons, got them into his po^er and externiiriated the ro’yal family^®. 
After their extermination, he begot the son, who was reigning kt 
the time of Alexander’s campaign,^®® and who ‘wa§ worthy df 
his father’s condition than his own, was odious and Contemptible 
to his subjects 

The passage will convince the reader that mdst of the con- 
elusions are based on haphazard evidence and legendary lore. 
Even if we take the whole account to be true ” “ Xahdrames ” 
cannot reasonably be taken to , mean “ Sah<irecottus ” or 
Chandragupta. ” 


(6) Sandrecottus married the daughter of Seleucus during 
the twenty-sixth year of his reign. Chandragupta’s rule lasted for 

» ¥ I » 

twenty-four years according to the opinion of the same writers. 
We leave it to them to explain this discrepancy. 

' ' ' i 

(7) A certain writer says;-*‘The account of Nahd IX, givep 
by Parana and the Jains is not quite identical with that given 
by Diodorus Siculus and Quintus Curtius of the monarch, who 
ruled at Patliputra, when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab.' 
The king was the predecessor of Chandragupta or Sandrecottus 
of the Greeks. ” 

♦ 

The writer thus differs from the other scholars in that 
Sandrecottus was the predecessor of Chandragupta, i. e. Nand 
IX. How far he is correct is another question, but his theory 
lends support to our view that Sandrecottus cannot be idisntified 
with Chandragupta. The reader, however, will feel convinced that 
the author’s view is not correct. 


(8) Megasthenes was ambassador at the court of Sandrecottus. 
If we identify him with Chandragupta, Megasthenes must have 
been a contemporary of Chanakya, the pritae-minister of 


(99) This means that this "son of a barber’* killed dll the heirs to the 
throne and usurped the throne. 

(ICO) This means that the "son of the barber’* was not livitig at the time 
of Alexander s campaign. The reader can easily see the incoilsistehcy oi iden- 
tifying Sandrecottus with the "son of the barber" and his "son.” 

(101) The reader will feel the improbability of the whole ^cchuni. 
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Chandragupta. The political and social conditions existing at the 
time have been described by Chanakya in his Arthasastra and by 
Megasthenes in his diary. There must have been some similarity 
between their accounts which differ widely from each other. Chana- 
kya for instance, recognized the existence of only four classes of 
society and has not even alluded to the caste-system, while 
Megasthenes says: — “ The prosperity of India is divided among 
the seven castes. ” 

(9) Another writer^®® has clearly stated that Sandrecottus 
cannot be identified with Chandragupta, because the latter never 
went to the Punjab. He says: — European scholars without suffi- 
cient reasons, from a so-called Greek synchronism, as recorded 
by Justin, Strabo and other Greek authors, who, quoting the 
fragmentary and somewhat fabulous accounts of Megasthenes 
record of Sandrecyptus or Sandrecottus, as once visiting Alexander 
the' Great, in his camp and then defeating Seleucus Nicator in 
about B.’ C. 310; and expelling the Greeks from the Punjab, 
which Chandragupta is never proved to have visited. ” 

These points lead us to the conclusion that Chandragupta 
Cannot be identified with Sandrecottus, because Alexander invaded 
India nearly thirty years after his death. 


(102) Vide postc pp. 352 in cjuotauons, 

(103) I. A* Vol. 32, pp. 252.— Mr. P. C. Muckcrjcc, ihe Director Gener.i! 
of Archeology. 



Chapter V 

/ 

Chandragupta (contd.) 

I 

S'STLO'pdsx—Chandkya^s birth and the peculiar circumstances 
that attended it — Historic events in his life-^Occasion for 
composing “ Arthaiastra Reasons why Chandragupta has - 
been called ^^Yrsala'^ in Hindu scriptures --the origin of the 
the name Kautilya and the events connected with it — Details 
about the trio of Chandkya, Pafffini and Vararuchi — Subjects ^ 
comprising “ Arthasdstra; its importance — events attending the 
birth of BindusQr — Certain phases of the life of Chandragupta — 
Details about his religion — His devotedness to religion^ his 
initiating a pilgrimage; why he got the lake Sudarsan dug 
near the holy place — that holy place is known to be “ eternal 
yet the changes wrought by Time in it; instances of how quite 
novel conclusions can be arrived at from it — Scholars have held 
the opinion^ based on the inscription on the lake^ that Chandra” 
giipta was the first to marry a iwn-'lndian princess; true expla- 
nation about it Chandragupta' s contribution to the religion he 
followed— his intention to change the seat of his capital— His 
unsuccessful attempts to realize that intention — How his successors 
fulfilled his desire Chanakyd^s creed and certain important 
events Extent of the territory of Chandragupta — The reason 
why Chandragupta abdicated the throne— Details about the last 
phase of his life. 
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The names of Chanakya and Chandragupta are so closely 
associated with each other — as were their Jives — -that no sooner is 

one of them mentioned than the other springs 
to memory. Let us first decide the religion 
Chanakya followed.^ 


Chanalcya or 
Kautilya 


Historians hitherto held the opinion that he followed the 
Vedic religion. Some research-workers have, however, found out 
that he was a Jain — I agree with them. Had he been a non-Jain, 
his influence was powerful enough to convert Chandragupta to 
his religion. Several Jaina books contain referances to support this 
theory. Several events in the life of Chandragupta lend countenance 
to it.® Chanakya’s ArthaSastra itself contains unmistakable allusions 
to this effect. 

Details about his birth are given as follows in a Jaina book.*‘ 


(1) Details as to what religion he followed will be given later on. 

(2) Read further; details about Sudarsan lake. 

(3) Ind. Ant. 1914, Pp. 176, f. n. no, 2 — *‘Arthasastra contains absolutely 
nothing of sectarian or Jama influence except perhaps the passage (pp. 55) 
where Aparajit, Jayant and Vaijayant are spoken of amongst other god*?. 
However, this is in my opinion of no great importance." Whatcier his views, 
Prof. Carpentier admits that the “Arthasastra does contain references to jainism. 
He has further stated. — “The Tirthankar mentioned on pp. 199 etc, may 
denote a Jaina saint, but we must remember that TIrthIka, Anyatirthika is a 
title given to ascetics of \arious schools in the Pah canon. The reader should 
note that Prof. Carpentier has wrongly interprctted the w’ord Tirthankar, 
which IS a specifle Jaina term, while the words Tirthika and Anja*tfrthika 
mean “pilgrims travelling from onedioly place to another. 


Vayupuran V. 37, 324. 

J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. Pp. 88, (f. n. no. 81) — “Chanelmgupta was lielped 
by the Aratkis and Kautilya; the latter probably and Aratta Brahmin'’. Aratla 
means “Arhant”, which is also a specific Jaina term. 

J. N. I. Pp. 130.—“ The Saniskrt play Tifudrarak^as which dramatiies 


the story of Chandragupta’s accession, and tells us that Chan,ik%a who war 
the prime agent m the rc\olution, employs a Jain as one of hit chief 


sanes. 


it 


(Cf. Narsiiphachar K. C. II. Int. Pp. 41; Smith, O.xford History of 
India pp» 75; Ricc Lewis, Mysore and Kurg pr» 8) 

(4) Farisislha Par\a by Ilcmachandra, canto VIII, Ko. 194:— 
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His father’s name was Chanak and his mother’s name was 
Cha^esvarl. He was born with the two incisor teeth in his mouth. ^ 
Though an astrologer himself, his father failed to understand 
the significance of this peculiarity. He, therefore, sought explanation 
from a Jaina monk, who said that the child would be a great 
king in future®. Thinking that a king’s life is full of sins, the 
father rubbed the teeth off, and informed the monk , of his 
action, upon which he received the reply that though the child 
would not actually be a king, he would be as powerful as a king. 
We know^ how this prediction was fulfilled. 

Once upon a time Chapakya was rudely insulted by the 
youngest son of Nand IX. Burning with anger, he deft the royal 
court for ever, and took a vow to exterminate the l!;?andas®. On 

-j f * 

his w'ay he came across the pregnant mother of Chandragupta 
who had the strange longing to swallow the moon. Chanakya 
agreed to fulfil her desire on condition that her issue was 

M. I 

to be handed over to him when he came to age. He got a 
small hut with a tiny hole at the top. The woman was seated 
within it with a dish full of water, in her hands. The disc of the 
moon was reflected in the water of the dish through the hole, 
and she was asked to drink it off, together with the reflection 
of the moon. Thus she was satisfied. Later on she gave birth 
to a son, who was named Chandragupta"^ after the strange longing 
of his mother. When he came to age, Chanakya took him away. 

I 

Chanakya now began to take steps to fulfil his vow. He 
began to roam in and out of dense forest, over hill and down dale, 
passing through many dangers and difficulties. Plunder and robbery ’ 
were the activities he indulged in. He could riot, however, chalk 

had all his teeth complete on being born’'. About this incident Jacobi makes 
the following note:— “The same circumstance is told of Richard III,” 

Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born. 

To signify thou comst to bite the world.” 

(5) Parisistha Parva, canto VIU, for his life* 

(6) He kept his hair uncombed as long as he did not tuldl his voW. 

(7) Pp. 149 f, n. no. 24. 
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but a definite plan for the campaign. Once upon a time he and 
Chandragupta took shelter in a hut in which lived an old dame 
and her son. The son was trying to drink hot porridge directly 
from the middle of the bowl, instead of sipping at the edge. The 
dame rebuked him by saying, “ Don’t try to drink at a draught 
like Chanakya; sip at the edge ”.® Chanakya asked the explana- 
tion of the remark. The dame not knowing him, said that 
Chanak 5 ^a should begin his campaign on frontiers instead of 
plunging into the heart of the Magadha territory. ” Chanakya 
grasped the wisdom of 'the citicism and successfully adopted it. 

In the meanwhile® he had already declared Chandragupta 
as the king of a small territory. We do not know where his old 
capital was^°, though it is certain that he had founded one. It 
is possible that it might have been in the western woody region 
of modern Bihar, 

The neighbouring region, scattered with hills and woods”, 
was under the power of Vakragriv” of Kalmg, a descendant of 
Kharyel ( Vol. I. P. 357 ). Since generations there had existed a 
fend between the kings of Kalihg and of Magadh. After agreeing 
to a fifty-fifty division of the spoils of victory”, they invaded 


(8) Mahavamsa. pp. 127. Colambo edition; A similar anecdote is ciren 

there.— “In one ot the villages a woman (hy whose hearth Chandragupta ha 
taken refuge) halted a Chupatby and gave it to her child. lie. leaving be 
edges, took a bite at the centie, and throwing the edges away, asked or 
another. Then she remarked that the boy's behaviour was like that of Chandra- 
gnpta's efforts to conquer the Mngadba empire. Upon the boy asking the 
meaning of the remark, she explained Chandragnp a. ambitions to ^ 
an emperor, had invaded the heart of the country, with the result hi 

army was surrounded and destroyed. 

(9) The interval was B. C. 381 to 3/2. 

(10) Read further, after further research I have arrhed at a sort o 
conclusion. 

(11) It was situated in the “Vmnsadesa**. Vol. I. PP 13/. 

(12) Vide Vol. IV; also Vol. I. 357. f. a. 50. 

(13) J. N. I. Pp. 131:-‘'Prop3^in{r bun half of NoodVs cotntry, 

would aid him to subdue Nand.” 
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Magadh, and defeated^^ Nand IX in 372 B. C., Chandragupta . 
was declared as the emperor^ of ^Magadh. 

In the royal palace at Patliputra the two kings met to 
divide the booty. There was an extremely beautiful girl at the - 
court of Nand IX Vakragriv declared that he would be satisfied 
with that girl as his share in the spoils.^® Chanakya knew the 
peculiarity of her physical condition, which was that there was such 
keen poison in her body that whoever touched her, died instanta- 
neously. Thus, though Chandragupta, overpowered by her beauty, at 
first hesitated to agree to this demand, he gave up the . idea of 
having her, upon looking at certain signs made by Chanakyaie, 
When the hand of the girl was placed in the hand of Vakragriv, 

he died.^^ (B. C. 372 )., "facilitating thus Chandragupta’s way to 
the conquest of the Kalingas. 

Chanakya’s vow was fulfilled. Nand IX was released alive 
and was ordered to quit Magadh with as much wealth as he 
could carry in a chariot^®, Chandragupta at first stayed outside 
the capital as he was to enter it in procession on a fixed day. 
On the same day was the exit of Nand IX, who started in his 
chariot, with his family and as much wealth as he could carry. 

On the way the two chariots encountered each other. Nanda’s 
daughter fell madly in love with Chandragupta at seeing him, 
and expressed^ her determination to marry him. Chandragupta 
looked at Chanakya for advice, upon which the’*latter signed to 
im to accept the proposal. The princess was on the point of 


inem 


(Nand and ii' ^ having expelled 

Wand and his men) established Chandragupta.’’ 

girl'was desired by Parva- 
to the he t beauty. During the marriage ceremony, du< 

with her hid d ^L r-f’ ^“^taka came into contact 

with her, died. Thus Chandragupta got mastery over the territory of Parvatalta, 

(16) ChSnakya’s singlemindedness of purpose. 

(17) F. n. above; account of Vakragriv in the Kalingas. 

(18) Kantilya was not a miser hoarding money at aU costs, as he is 
jo^agmed to have been by certain writers. 
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climbing Chandragupta’s chariot, when eight spokes^*' of the 
wheel broke down, much to the dismay of Chandragupta who 
was on the point of rejecting the princess. Chanakya prevailed 
over him to accept her, and explained that the omen was good 
prophesying that his dynasty would last upto eight kings^*’. 

Chanakya now turned his attention to introducing reforms in 
the system of administration. Chandragupta's treasury was almost 
empty, oh account of warfare, and of allowing Nand IX to lake 
away as much wealth as he could. Moreover Magadh had 
recently been under the clutches of a twelve-year famine"^, which 
worked havoc in deteriorating the people both physically and 
mentally®®. Hence Chanakya’s first and difficult task was to fill 
the coffers of the state. He devised various ingenious systems and 
machinations of collecting wealth, and wrote a marvellous treatise- 
the first of its kind-on political economy®® in which are described 
the four cardinal methods of Government-namely-Persuasion- 
Bribery-Dissension and-Punishment by fines®*. He brought the 
wealthy class under his thumb and exacted money from them 
by various ingenious methods of which he was a master. ' It 


(19) Some say that nine spokes broke. The number of spokes to a wheH 
is generally even. The whole episode seems to me to o a mj 1 1 

(20) See above. 

(21) Jataa books state twelve iears. It may have had less duratieo. If. 

jama uuu m P. 377 to 367). The neM f.imiiu- 

date must have been A- M. 150 to 160. W- v.- 

lasted for full 12 years. 

(22) At the behest ‘of Sambhutivijay aed of the commamty, Sthuiibhadra 
had .fie te tpB to study the feutteeo Putvas ften, Bhadrabahu. M.et t ,s 
time last four Putvas were lost aud certaiu “I'';, 

Of human body. (Bhadrabahu was ceuversaut w.tU » ‘ 'T '.T ' 
Sthulibhadra had mastered only ten. and knew the last four onb mo., he 

(23) The oriBioat compiler of all sciences was Mnha\ It. 

(2+) Siyaji Senes 139. “Chandtapipta Jhaurja ' Pp- eO.— It i' ^ 
that Chinaltya mifthl have advised Cl..audcaRupla to adopt t..e i. 
persuasion, bribery, dissension and punishment, one bs one. ^ ^ 

(25) Cbanaksa is famous both for his love of 1“''” "" 
ways. The truth remnias to bo^fouod oot. (Read further) 

22 
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I 

is not an oxaggeration to describe him as one of ‘the greatest - 
politicians of all ages^-®. 

The rest of his life, -we shall .describe , while writing the 
account of Bindusay. Some writers are of the opinion that he) 
was the prime-minister of iChandragupta. Truly speaking, however ’ 
he acted as a royal pi;ecep,tor^^* His -system of administration ’ 
was to appoint departmental heads, who had to meet one .another 
at regular intervals for the discussion of the general policy of the. 
state’*®. He kept himself neutral, and presided over the meetings 
with a view to guiding these ministers. Even -Chandragupta had 
partly to remain , under his restraint, and was sometimes satirically 
addressed as “ Vrsal by him. This wpr4, howeyer, does not 
mean that Chandragupta was a Sudra by birth^ as is hdieyed by. 
certain writers.^® 

The author of Arthasastra is referred to by a variety pt 
names in various books:~Vatsyiiyan, Mallanag, Kautalya, 13ramil, 
Whv ch~n I. Paksils^ami, Vistiugupta^ Angula, Chanakya, 
called ^kLSyr?^ etc.®®. ,Gf these three are important -from the 

view point of history: — Chanakya, -IJautalya 

and Visnugupta. 

Dr. Rajendraial says: — Those Hindus who migrated from , 
Java to Bali islands todk with them a treatise on political 

(26) His treatise on political economy deals with a wide variety of' subjects. 
The date of its compilation must have been A. M. 160=367 B. C., at 'least 
not before that. 

(27) Something like the modern system of federal government. He initiated 
the system of appointing governors to various prpvin.ces— the system was 
successfully adopted by Priyadarsp. 

(28) He has never written in favour of the absolute autpcracy of the king. 
He conceived the king’s duty to protect his people. He was bound to pay 
thrice the cos.t of property stolen und not recovered by the police. He wanted 

the king to go\ern his actions according to the .consensus of public jopiuion. 
(Arthasastra Vol. I. Chap. 19. Pp. 54). 

(29) yrsal does not mean a Sudra as is wrongly taken by certain writers. 
It meant a king with limited powers’*. 

(30) Saj^ji Publication Series:—" Artha^stra*’ by Mr. Jayasukbaram 
Joflpura. No. 187, preface pp. 18. 

(31) Ibid, pp, 17. 
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economy, namely, Niti'sat ” by Kamandak. This book contains 
' some details about Chainakya. The name given to him in it 
is Visnugupta*, who is said to have come of a noble brahman 
'-family who had, the vow of not receiving alms from any one/'*®. 
The inscription on the Sudarsana seems to support this theory 
of his original- name being Visnugupta®^. 

Let us turn to the origin of Chanakya. In Parisistha Pai^^a 
it is stated ( P. 165 ) that the name of the village where he was 
lx)rn V^a6‘ Chanak, the name of his father was Charii®* and that 
of his mother Ghanesvati. Had he derived his name from his 
father, he wouldi have been called Chanai or Chanaya, but by 
no means- Chanakya. Dhun’dhiraj, in his introduction to Mudra- 
raksas,®® sdys that his father’s name was Chanak ; even then 
he Should have been called Chanak. “Chanakya” can only be 
e5:pla'ined' by saying that he derived the name from the name 
of hi’s native village-Chanak. 

Now we come to Kautilya: — It is a bit difficult to explain 
this name. The general opinion is that Chanakya was a cunning 
politician, and his politics might be called “ Kutila ”, from which 
was derived the word * Kautilya” — ^an abstract noun. Ifi his 
preface to* Mudraraksas, Dewan Bahadur Keshavkl H. Dhruv, 
seems to support this theory on the authority of Bana. This 
view, however, is not correct. 

We shall show later on that Chanakya was a shrewd politician 
no' dobut, but it would be grave injustice to describe his political 


(32) He observed this vow because though a br«lhman, he was a follower 
of Jainism. 

(53) Bhavanagar State Inscriptions : Samskn and Prakn by Prof* Peterson, 
Epigraphica Indica; vol. Vllb PP* 32; appcndi-^ “B" at the end of thii %ol. 

(34) Pp. 166 above; J. N. I* pp- 132, f. n* no. S. — "Chanakya was anatnc 
of Chanak, a village of the Golla district.** Xvasj-aka l5utra , pp* 133. 


(35) K. A. J. Preface pp. 133. 

(36) K. A. J. Preface pp. 21 ■ 

"Kim^atcSani Sampratam ye^amatinrlanisap 

sastra pramanafn." 


rajorftdcsa Ka 
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behaviour as “low or cunning”. A writer says:-** Kautilya is merely 
an abstract noun in the neuter. As an epithet for Chanakya, an 

f 

adjective is necessary; hence Kautilya is out of , place.”® 

What must have been the real word — “ Kautilya ” or “Kauta- 
lya ” The above writer continues:-®® “ In Abhidhan Chintamani 
the word used is “ Kautalya Hemchandra has given its etymolo- 
gical origin as follows. — ** Kuto^^ Ghatah** tarn Tanti KutaXaKa 
te^am Apatya Kautalyah In “ Nirapeksa ” a' commentary on 
Kamandaka’s “ Nitisar ” it is stated: — “ Kuto Ghatah tarn 
dhanyapuranam lanti sa grhananti iti Kutalah. Kurhbhi dhanya- 
stesam Apatyani Kautalyo Visnuguptah. ” Kesavasvami, the 
author of “ Nanartharnava ” has said that Kautalya is > the right 
derivation from Kotal Mahamahopadhyay, Ganpati Sastri 
has dubbed Kautilya ” as a scribe’s error in place of the correct 
word Kautalya ”, Dr. Bhandarkar, too^ is in favour of this 
theory. Hence we come to the conclusion that “ Kautalya ” is 
the right word. This name, as we have seen, is not derived from 
his gotra-descent. The same writer, Mr. Joshipura, continues 
(P. 24).-- River Sarasvati in the Punjab is .also known as, 
“Kutila”; the region about it may be called “ Kutila ” and an 
inhabitant of it may be called “ Kautilya”^®. “ Jayamangla ”, ^ 


(37) K. A. J, Pref. pp. 21. 

(38) K. A. J, Pref. pp, 22. 


“Abhidhan ChiitamaSi" and d 
Pans, ..ha Parva . He was the preceptor of Kumarapal, the king of GujarSt. 

corn-t°Lf V Apatyam=issue: i. e. one who stores 

corn-a farmer merchant. 


nn 2^— "rf T Vatsy5yan. K. A. 

branch f as Kautilya was a branch of Bhrgu, and d su 

We sh-n “Ot be substituted for “Kautily, 

\\ e shall see later on that this view is not correct. 

V. This is gr^mat^ly correct. Magadh for the native of Magad 
^ K ^t-,-° f” ‘bat of the region around tl 

Kutila (f!n. no.’« surrounding tl 
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V 

a commentary, supports this view.^'* Thus “ Kaufalya is derived 
from the profession of Chanakya’s family^*^, and ICauiilya ’* is 
derived from the name of his native place. 

The Hindu Sastras declare that the Sarasvati was one of 
the several rivers which merged into the flow of the Indus from the 
eastern region*®. The river is at present found in fiagments and 
its sourse is still unknown. We have provpd in Vol. I. (P. 217 and 
' seq.) that the famous ruins known as Mohan -Ja-dero in the desert 
of Jesalmir, was a large flourishing city named Vittabhayapattan, 
which was the capital of Sindhu-Sauvir. We can thus draw the 
conclusion that some region irt the desert of Jesalmir must have 
been known as “ Kufcali ” in those times, when the river Sarasvati 
flowed across it. 

The famous Chinese traveller, Hu-en-Tsang, has described a 
region named “ Atali in his book. 1 have tiaced its situation in 
the desert of Jesalmir. ( Vol. I. p. 64, Map II, No. 63, 64... 
p. 64). It is possible that this “Atali” may be only another name 
of "Kufcali”; or "Afcali” in place of “Kufcali” may have been due 
to a'seribe^s error. Two pieces of evidence support this conclusion: 
(1) “Atali” is located to have been the region consisting of modern 
states of Jodhpur and Shirohi in Rajputana. A part of it is known 
as “Golvad” or “Gollavad”. In Parisistha Parva, VIII, 14 
Hemachandra says that Chanakya’s native village was Chapak, his 
native country was Golla, his father’s name Chaui and his mother s 
Chanesvari. Thus the same region was known as “Kutali” in very 
ancient times, as “Atali” in the seventh century A. D. when Hu- 
en— Tsang visited India, and as “Golla” in the twelfth century when 

if 

(43) Surnames can be given based on profession and ott the native place; 
fcbo former is called Karma]an>a Gotra and the latter, Janinabhumi Gotta. 

(44) F. n. n. 43 above. 

(45) Seven rivers merged into the Indus from its eastern region and 
seven from the western. That is whi it is sometimes called Snp‘a-ndhu. At 
present only five rivers flow into it from each direction. It b** 

that one of the rivers that disappeared was ihc Sarasvath (Vol. I. Pp. .-I- 

and f. n» no. llS-nS). 
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Hertchandra flourished^®. (2) It is stated in Jaina books that 
Ratnaprabhastiri, the sixth disciple of Par^vanath, the 2'3i‘d 
Tirthankar, flourished eighty years after the death of MahSidr. 
He converted people to Jainism by lacs. These newly converted 
Jains gathered to gether and settled at a place named by them 
as the city of Osia-a sect of Jains is still known as Osvals. This 
city went to ruins later on, and on its ruins was built Bhinnamal, 
the situation of which can be located in Sirohi district. This region 
was also called Gtirjar. There is not an* interval even of a century 
between the date of the foundation of this city (B«C. 477) and 
the date of Cha^akya (372 B. C.). Chanakya's father is said to 

t ^ 

have been a wealthy farmer or merchant of the flourishing city. 

I 


Not only was Chanakya a devout Jain but his father also. (Pari^istha 
Parva, VIII). 

In short, Chatiakya’s father was a wealthy farmer-merchant 
of Golla, and hence he was called Kaufcilya or Kautalya.* 

We stated in Vol I, p. 334 that all the three men were of 
nor-Aryan origin because they were born in Kamboj; NovV we 
T i 1 proved that at least Chanakya was not 

Papini and there; the other two, or Panini alone 

Vararucbl ^^7 born there. Let us arrange 


some details about them. 


Name Birthplace Qotra (Lineage) Arya or Non-Arya 


Panini Gonarda or (Not known) Non-Aryan 

Gandhar (Afghanistan) 

Kutali-Golla 

Chanakya Gurjar. (Marwar) Vatsyayan Arya 
Vararuchi (Not known) Katyayan , Probably Arya 

^ This comprehensive treatise is more than what comprises 
Political Economy. It has learned chapters on the evolution of 

Political institutions. It includes “ chapters on 
Arthasastra the definition, the sources, the production, the 
distribution and the accumulation of wealth.”^ ^ 


(46) The borderland of Golla may have been known 
Vad= Fence* 


(47) K. A. J. Pref, pp. 9. 


as Golla vad* 


' y-» 
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It is stated in Bhakti Rasayan ” a Vedic book'^^j— ^‘Artha 
(wesilth) earned or accumulated by, and for means and purposes 
other than religious and not for the benefit of others, is harmful 
and sinful. ” Honesty and straight-forwardness are its sheet-anchor 
and wealth gathered in this way is known as “Nyiiyasampanna 
Vaibhava’’ in Jaina books. It is thus clear that"*® “individuals as 
well as nations should accumulate wealth by honesty and straight 
forward course of conduct. A treatise propounding principles of 
the production, the distribution and the accumulation of wealth 
is ArthaSastra Chanakya himself iias called it ‘'An introduction 
to Politics which he has sometimes called the science of 
punishment .of crimes®^. Such punishment, according to him, 
should neither be too severe nor too mild, but just proper to the 
crime committed. It was meant as a sort of restraint on the evil- 
doers in society.®^ Most of the principles and doctrines established 
by him are so closely woven into the fabric of modern life that 
we are hardly aware of their existence®®. 

He himself states:— "This book is complied after a thorough 
study of all previous treatises on the subject by ancient sages.*’®"*. 
This means that most of the doctrines stated in the book owe 
their origin to those ancient treatises compiled by religious 
prophets®®. The book eloquently lays it bare, that the author 
was a thorough believer in the ultimate judgement of human 
reason®®. Low politics and tricks have no place in the book® . 


(48) Ibid. Pp. 10 

(49) Ibid. Pp. II. 

(50) Ibid. Pp. 13, 

(51) Ibid. Pp. 28. 

(52) Ibid. Pp. 32. 

(53) Ibid. Pp. 15. 

(54) Ibid. Pp. 12. 

(55) Those who believe that Cbanakja himself was the orisinator cf nil 
the pobhc-ecoDomic-social doctrines he propounded, will thus fee that hr 
bimscU acknowledges his profound debt to prt\ious great writers 

(56) K* A. J* Pp. 30. 

(57) Ibid. Pp. 28. “Kauliba never preached low .icd tr.cij pohtsc^, 
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On the contrary he preaches the doctrine of “Sins come home' 
to roost in the chapter on how to, deal with enemies.®®.' Thus', 
“ Kautalya never advocated cunning or inconstancy and never 
transgressed the bounds,' of justice®®. His book is properly called 
“Zkarah sarvasastranam ” by Visakhadev ” Whether he was-' 
inspired to write such a marvellous treatise after a study of the’ 
rules framed by Srenik for the government of guilds® or whether 
he derived his deep knowledge from Sakadal, the prime-minister 
of Nand IX, under whom he served as an apprentice®^ and 
studied these sciences®®, one thing is clear, and that is, ‘‘ Artha- 
iastra” is one of the greatest classics of all ages. 

The daughter of Nand IX, now chief queen of Chandragupta 
became pregnant in about A. M.' 157=370 B. C. The people of 

Magadh were suffering from the pangs of 
The Birth ol famine which had settled on the land since, 

Bindusar several years. Jaina monks began to find it' 

difficult to get enoughjfood to keep their bodies and souls ■ toge- 
ther. Two of them, who knew the art of making themselves 

invisible by applying some ointment^to their eyes, decided to 

/ 

partake of the dish of Chandragupta everyday.®^. Thus, though 
the king was served with double the amount of his formed 
quantity of food, yet, because of the trick of these monks, he 


(58) Ibid. Pp. 33. 

(59) Cf. f. n. no. 56. 

(60) Ibid. Pp, 20. 

(61) Vol. I. Pp. 255 f. n. no. 21. ' 

(62) K. A. J, Pp. 18; a sentence from Brhatkatha is quoted there:— 

*‘Chanaicyanamna tenaya gakatal grhe rahah.'' 

(64) Samprati Katha, pp, 50i *‘A monk chanced to come there. Being 
very old, he could not travel. Knowing that the famine was imminent, he sent 
his disciples away out of the likely-to-be-affected region. Two disciples, how- 
ever, stayed with him m Patahputra due to their love for their preceptor.' 
These were the monks who practised the trick of making themselves invisible 
and then partake of the dishes of the king.” Bharatesvar Bahubali Vfti, 
Traus. pp. 245-46. 
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began to grow weaker and weaker as days passed on. No one 
could understand this riddle. At last the cook informed Chanakya 
of this, who quickly understood the cause. He ordered the cook 
to fill the dining-room of the king with smoke at the time 
of the next meal, with the result that when the king sat to the 
next meal together with those two invisible monks, the smoke 
turned into liquid the ointment which began to flow down in form 
of tears. No sooner did the ointment totally disappear than they 
became visible to all Chanakya mildly rebuked them and sent 
them away. 

To meet all such tricks effectively in future Chanakya began 
to mix poison with the. king’s dishes®®. As time went on, the 
king’s constitution became so accustomed to poison, the amount 
of which was gradually increased, that any one else who tasted 
of his food would instantaneously die. Once upon a time, the chief 
queen sat to meals with the king and began to partake of his 
dish. The king, who did not -know that his dish was poisoned, did 
not stop her. Hardly had she swallowed some mouthfuls, when 
Chanakya chanced to come there; seeing that the queen had 
already swallowed too much to save her life, he instantly seized 
a sharp weapon, opened the womb of the queen®® and took the child 
out, on whom poison had just begun to work®^, and on whose 
forehead was a large drop of poison. Hence he was named 
Bindu-sar. This took place in 157 A. M.=370 B. C. 

The queen, who instantly died, was during the eighth month 
of pregnancy. A child born during the eighth month remains a 
weakling throughout his life, in case it does not die as do majority 
of them. So was Bindusar a valetudinarian throughout his life. 

Chanakya saw the chief monk in connection with the mis* 


(65) Ibid. Pp. 65.— “Then Chnnakya beijan to nratUhiUy mix poiron 
king’s food.*’ 

(66) The name of Bmdusar's mother Durtih.ara (Panbi-^b Par^a v.a 
Trans. Pp. 148). It follows therefore that she must be Mahnoaud's dauRftntef 
and Chandragupta’s chief queen. 

(67) Ibid. Pp. 67.— “That portion of the hc.nd where the po’-on d'cp fcri 
fallen, remained bald.” 

23 
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behaviour of his two disciples. The chief monk replied that therfe 
would have bep no occasion for his disciples to resort to that 
kind of trick^’®, had he or the king seen to it that the monks 'got 

the necessary amount of food®® in times of 
Hfs religion scarcity. Chanakya realized his mistake and 

thenceforth made the necessary arrangements. 
When the famine was over and Chandragupta^s kingdom began 
to prosper, he directed his energies to work out rules and regula- 
tions for the proper conduct of society-ultimately culminating into , 
Artha^astra’^®. 


Whenever Chandragupta and Chanakya discussed religious 
matters, the former many a time showed his inclination towards 
Brahminism, and the latter towards Jainism. At last once the 
king asked him to convince him of the superiority of Jainism. 
Chanakya invited many non—Jaina sages to the palace of the king 
under the pretext of religious discussion. Several windows of the 
discussion-hall overlooked the harem; the passage to them was 


(68) Samprati Katha, pp. 58: “The chief monk said to him:— “Oh Chanakya; 
you are Jain; your father Chani was a Jain; so look to the facility of Jaina 
monks (f.n. no. 64 above) This took place in 370 B. C. or 157 A. M. The 
famine was the severest at the time, i. e. it must have commenced at least 
three to four years previous to that, A. M. 153 or B. C. 374, 

Jaiua books say, that due to famine the retentive power of the monks had 

egun to be adversely affected. Requested by the Jaina 'community of Patali- 

^ • 1 * j ^nibhutivijay sent his disciple Sthulibhadra to Nepal where Bhadrabahu 

Samblmtivijav died m A. M. 156. If the 

in A itT ^ famine can be said to have begun 

m A. M. 150 or B. C. 377. Cf. f. n. no. 21. 

and '=>' ‘h® Ja»a monks is (ailed Achar, 

to the ohir ' “Tr® a:charaig_sutra. A slight mistake 

Le for onrTT “Aii-ohar", and the penance nnder- 

X hLd ■■Slochana-’. “Ana-char”, on the 

nnprrdtable oT' h 
unparGonaDle or can be mitmafori Vi.. 

o by the severest possible punishment only. 

(70) Truly speaking all rules and recnilation.; wAro ' i ^ j i 
u - ‘CoUjarions were effectively framed and 

th cttiel 7? ’ r‘ only necessary changes to snit 

o ns own time. (Read chap. I. beginning of the art otwrMng). 
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ordered to be strewn with soft sand by Chanakya^^ The invited 
sages, while awaiting the king*s arrival, could not restraint them- 
selves from going over to these windows in order to satisfy their 
curiosity of looking into the harem. After their departure Chanakya 
showed Chandragupta the imprints of their foot-prints on the sand, 
thus convincing him of their lack of control over their minds. After 
some days several Jaina monks were invited under the same pretext, 
and the same arrangement of dust was ordered by Chanakya. 
The monks however, while awaiting the king, did not budge an 
inch from their seats, and were supremely indifferent to the 
windows. After their departure Chanakya showed the king that 
the sand was intact, and convinced him that the Jaina monks 
were always absorbed in the betterment of their souls and had 
no interest in afhairs terrestrial’^. 

Satrunjay--;Siddhachal was the greatest holy place of Jams 
as it is even to-day. It is called the eternal holy place’®. Its area 

was not so restricted as it is now. It stretched 
Chandragupta^s Qygj. whole of southern Saurastra and its 

devotedness to circumference was not merely 24 miles as it 

religion . , , • , ^ 

IS now, but was eight yojans. The present 

Girnur was merely one of the many peaks, and was then called 

Raivati^chal’*, and ascent on it began near the rock-inscription 

of Priyadarsin, near which are found the rains of Sudarsan lakc’*'^. 

Chandragupta used to visit this holy place with Chfinakya and 

with a host of pilgrims’*'', and he ordered the lake to be dug 


(71) “Mahan Samprati” pp. 66, Samprati Katlii. pp. 60 to 64. 

(72) Pansistba Parva, VIII, (Trans ), “ Chanakya conmeed Chandra£rupt<t 
that the monks of any other order than Jmnlsm were devoid of the slrccfith 
of character, and that the Jama monks were wholly cni;ros*^cd in spiritual affairs . 

(73) That which is Uv-t afTcctcd by physical changes, minor chaoses mny 
be w'rought by natuic, but the place itself is not entirely wipfd ou. of esii.tnce. 

(Vol. I. Pp. 218). „ 

(74) See paragr.iph.— “Though eternal yet under the clutches of tr%e. 

(>5) Ibid. 

(76) lu Jamism it was and is a common custom to slari ‘•ueb 
(Sanghas) in which one man pays the espenses of the v.hcfe ja-rn-;. T. - 
is the first historic pilgrimage. 
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with a view that the pilgrims there 'might never be hard-pressed 
for water’ ^ Some writers are of the opinion that the lake was 
built for irrigational and agricultural purposes^®. This opinion, 
however, is ill-founded, because had Chandragupta had this 
purpose in mind, he would have got such lakes and dams dug 
in every corner of his empire. This proves that he had got it 
dug, inspired with the lordly ideal’® of facilitating the necessities 
of his co-religionists®®. 

The foot of the Satrunjay has receded from the region 
near Junagadh to the region near Palitana. Due to our contact 

with western methods of thinking, we, in the 
Though eternal yet beginning accepted only those things as true 
under the clutches had their concrete manifestation®^; later 

of time concrete or abstract, we began to accept 

the existence of those things which appealed to and convinced 
our reason®®; the progress of science has taught us to credit 


(77) The date of Sudarsan lake inscription may be taken as A, M. 160 
to 165=B. C. 367 to 362. Means of travel being very difficult in those times', 
people joined these pilgrimages in large numbers, but they were ensured of 
their safety. The longer the course of the journey, the greater the number of 
people that joined such pilgrimage. They took with them beasts of burden , 
and carts in order to carry their luggage. Such a large number of people and 
animals naturally requires plenty of water, and hence the Sudarsan lake at 
the place of pilgrimage — holiest and the terminus. Thus the Sudarsan lake 
was dug with the purpose of providing enough water-supply to these pilgrims— 
an eloquent tribute to the devout nature of both Chandragupta and Chaijakya# 

(78) E. H. I. 3rd. edi. Smith, pp, 133: — "The fact ( Sudarsan lake ) that 
so much pains and expense were lavished upon the irrigation work in a remote 
dependency of the empire is conclusive evidence that the provision of water 
for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the great Mauryan 
emperor.” 

(79) Priyadarsin s life is full of such incidents of extending all possible 
facilities to co-religionists. The Jaina term for this is “Svamivatsalyata.” 

(80) Coins of Chandragupta and of Priyadarsin. (C. A. I. Plate XII, nos* 
10 and 14: in this book nos. 67, 71 etc.). 

(SI) We refused to believe in the possibility of life in plants. 

(82) We have already changed our ideas about the origin and the beginning 
of the world-thanks to the Egyptian mummies. We have begun to believe in 
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those things with truth upon which we looked with eyes of 
incredulity only a few years ago.''*'*. A sort of psychology has 
taken root in us to trust those things which arc sanctioned as 
true by western scholars, and discredit every conclusion of an 
Indian scholar, though he has given cart-loads of evidence to 
support his view. We should get rid of this mentality as soon 
as possible. 

j 

Nature has its own immutable laws (Vol. I. P. 5); great men 
come and go in adherence to certain laws; (Vol. I. P. 6, Vol. 11. 
P. 2 & seq.). Time stretches his mighty hand over everything (Vol. 
I. P. 217 & seq. Mohan-ja-dero and the desert of Jesalmir); Nature, 
in short, governs the universe, by certain laws, and only revolu- 
tionary changes draw our attention to their mighty force. At the 
time when Sudarsan lake was dug, three mighty changes took 
place. Let us state them to-gether with one that immediately 

preceded them: — 

(1) B. C. 569 (Vol. I. P. 364)— the date when Mahfivir 
renounced the world and became a Jaina monk. 

(2) B. C. 523 ( Vol. I. P. 368), the next Arfi of Avasarpini, 
began (three years and eight and half months after the Ntrvfm 

of Mahavir). 

(3) B. C. 463— the date of the Nirvan of Srijambu, the 
second disciple of Mahavir (64 years after him); there was a 
terrible famine in Magadh, and the canal, mentioned in Hathi- 

gurnpha inscription was dug. 

(4) B. C. O. ( zero ) or A. M. 470 


the actual 
thaulcs to 


existence in ancient times of vast-sized animals and humnn beiofr«u. 
the excavations of their skeletons. 


(83) Flying in the air was thought to be an imposMbilit:. onlj 
a™. People still <l.sbcl.=ve in the esistcece of hce.ens, ec.se., nod .■•■.er 
other , vends end phet, omens deenbed ,n sor.ptme^ thenel. 
is rap.dly nsnowins this ,mir of merednhtj. It m. j.-. .on... t. , o 
or to dtsprove the ox.stence or etherv.-ne el e riT.,e.d.t tlnnf. .ortr.. e' es.> 
denouncing or hailing it as false or true. 
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Many other important changes took place during these years® 
The last three have some connection with the Sudarsan lake.' 

No. I;— The fourth Ara of Avasarpini bad not yet ended 
at this time. The cirumference of the Satrunjay was more®® than 
12 yojans®®. It had 108 peaks ; many of them had already 
disappeared: The chief of those existing at that time®^ were Dhaiik- 
giri in the west and Anandgiri in the north; the former was 
near the modern village named Dhank, and the latter was near 
Anandpur near Chotila. Its southern and eastern boundaries were 
as they are now, with certain minor changes. The ascent began 
near Anandpur, and the boundary of the kingdom under whose 
authority it was, also included from Asthikgram. When Mahavir, 
becoming a Jaina monk, spent his first monsoon at this place, its 
name was changed to Varddhamanpur, because the real name 
of Mahavir was Varddhaman.®® This city ultimately became 
the capital of the kingdom, the last independent king of which®® 
was conquered and subdued by Mulraj Solanki, the founder of 
the Solanki dynasty in Gujrat. As the time went on, this peak 
was separated from the main mountain (at the time when changes 
No 2 & 3 took place®® ) and its importance began tp decrease. 


(84) These changes are concerned v/ith Jainism and hence are .not stated 
here. One of the changes however was the deterioration in the retentive faculty 
of men (A. M. 64=B. C. 463; Hatliiguinfa inscriptions); the other was the 
advent of Jesus Christ. 

(85) According to Jainism the circumference of this mountain in very 
ancient times was 80 s'ojans. 

(86) 1 Yojan=4 Gau. 

1 Gau=2 Miles. 

(87) There were other peaks, but of less importance. 

(88) I have written an article on ‘‘Varddhamanpuri” in “Jaina Dharma 
Prakas”, Samvaf 1985, vol. 45, the gravaUa number, pp. 161 to 174: see the 
copper-inscription fou d from Hadala. 

( 89 ) There were two or tliree cities named Anandapur; this one was 
near Varddhamanpur. 

( 90 ) Por details see J. D« P, Vol. 45, Samvat 1985, Vaisakh number, 
ppt 58 to 73. 
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During the time when changes No. 2 and 3 took place, though 
the circumference of the mountain had decreased, yet it was 12 
yojans. During this time Dhankgiri' seperated itself from the 
main body. 

During the interval of time that elapsed hctv\ecn changes 
No. 3 & 4 ( 460 years ) only two major peaks rem.Jincd united, 
namely, Raivatgiri**^ and Vimalgiri®®. At the lime when the 
Mahabharat wars were fought, Lord Kysui’s kingdom extended 
over the territory surrounding Raivatgiri. It js interesting to 
know why the seat of his capital was changed from D»varkii to 
Kusashthali and from thence to Anartapura'**® bin that do s not con- 
cern us here. At this time the ascent to the holy mount was from 
Raivatagiri (Girnar), just at the place where there is situated to-day 
Damodar Kund. Chandragupta ascended the mount from this 
place where he got the lake SudarSan dug, in order to facilitate 
water-supply to the pilgrims. He got, on the bank of the lake®* 
a rock-inscription erected®®. The pilgrims who wanted to go to 
Vimalgiri, pressed eastwards and passing near a village, known 
as Gheti at present®®, they ascended the peak. The peak named 
Eladaixibgirij on the south of Satrunjay seems to have separated 
itself from the main mount at this lime®^. 

When the change No. 4 took place, Raivatgiri and Vimalgiri 
seperated themselves from each other, thus giving rise to the 
necessity of fixing the main ascent. A deputation of jaina laymen 


(91) The modern Gimar. 

(92) The original name of ^atnmjaj. 

(93) For details see my article in “Bu^^hipraVw.is", 1934, pp. 313 to 323. 

(94) Sec the account of Priyadatsin for the can‘;es uhv lie pot tn^cup 
tions— both rock and pillar — erected 


(95) Vide the account of Pn^adarsin for details .an to whether }.<' cont'i 
buted anything to the repairs of the lake. For more detailn \ ide the 


on the Sudersan lake at the end of this \olumc. 

V 

(96) At prei.cnt thin lillafre m within the ter'Ilorj of the 
People belie\e that the ascent to the mount J^.atrunjaj 


fahdni 


(97) Repairalions arc beinj? made 
a separate place for pilffrim.tijc. 


here a>ih a to ire .t 
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under the Jaina monks named, Padaliptasuri, ' Atyya-khaput and 
Nagarjun (?) waited upon ^akari Vikramaditya. king of Avanti and 
king Hal-Salivahan of the south ; and requested them to found 
a new town in the teritory of the latter®®. The request was 
granted and the new town was named Padalipta*"Sthan, after 
Padaliptasuri. It is now known Palitana. 

The present area has narrowed down to 24 miles. It will 
now be clear to the reader the meaning of an eternal holy 
place®® (cf. P. 179 f. n 73 ), and how the prophecies foretold in 
Jaina books have been, and are proving true as time goes on. 

The rock-inscription of Sudarsan was erected during the 
time of Priyadarsin^®®. It is stated therein that the lake was diig 

during the time of Chandragupta^®^ under the 
Had foreigners any supervision of Suviiakh, the governor of the 

^'^^Sud^ar^aiT^lake^* province under Chandragupta. It is also stated 
inscription ? Suvisakh belongs to the Pallava familj^. 

Scholars have confused the Pallavas with 
Pahlavas a race of foreigners — and have committed the error of 
concluding that Suvisakh must have been sent to the court of 
Chandragupta with a Persian princess, who, must have been married 
with Chandragupta. Now these two families^®® are quite separate 
from each other, the former are Indians, and the latter are 
foreigners. We shall discuss this in details in vol. III. 

(98) For details vide their accounts m vol. IV. 

(99) This clarification of the meaning of an **eternal** place has simplified 
some of my problems. (Vol. I, details about Cutch and Kathiawar and foot- 
notes in connection with them; f. n. no. 90 and 95 above.) 

(100) The rock-edict which contains the inscription of Priyadarsin, also 
contains tins Sudarsan-edicts; scholars at present are of the opinion that 
the Sudarsan inscription was erected by MahakSatrap Rudradaman of 
ChasthaUa dynasty. 

(101) Epigraphica ladica Vol. VIII p. 32.; E. H. I. 3rd ed. p. 133, by 
Vincent Smith. 

(102) The Palla\*as, the Pandyas, the Cholas were branches of Samvriji 
Licchavi Clan (Vol. I. p. 347 etc.) 
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We are not certain what religion Chandragupta followed at 
first; many pieces of evidence, however, can be 
Proofs to the effect forwarded to prove that shortly after his 

that Chandra{:upta accession to the throne, he pul himself under 

was n Jain , r t • • 

the banner of Jainism. 

The rock-inscriptions at Sravan-Belgol, at Sudarsan lake 
and at Sanchi Topes, prove the unquestionability of Chandragupta 
having been a staunch Jain. 

At Srava^i Belgol he ended his days by penance, after the 
death of Bhadraba-hu. He had got a palace built at Vidisanagari 
and used to stay there at intervals, because it facilitated his 
pilgrimage to Satrunjay, towards w'hich he had started with a 
large host of pilgrims. The mount is the holiest of the holy places 
for Jains who visit it as often as they can. 

The region about Safichi Topes was also a Jaina place of pilgri- 
mage ( Vol. I. pp. 189). One of the Topes contains the name of 
Chandragupta. General Cunningham says: — " His gift to the 
Sanchi Tope for its regular illumination and for the perpetual service 
of the ^ramanas or ascetics was no less a sum than twenty-five 
thousand dinnars. {{,. 25000 is equal to two lacs and a lialf rupees).*' 
This shows his devoutness to religion. The donation of the king 
is connected with a unique occasion in Jainism : “ When Mahftvir 
died^®*, the Jaina community at the disappearance of the spiritual 
lamp lighted physical lamps, and henceforth that day was 
celebrated^®® as the illumination day.” An undeniable proof of his 
having been a devout Jain.^®® The coins of Chandragupta and 
of Bindusar supply another incontrovertible proof.^®'. 


(103) Tho Bhilsa Topes, pp. 154. 

(104) KaljMsutra Commentanes (trans.), pp. 102. 

(105) Henceforth began the popular festival of 

(106) R. A. S. l8B7y pp. 175, f. n.:— “Chandragupta v.-as a rat-nbe- of 
the J.aina community." 

(107) Chap, on coins, nos. 67, 6B, 71. 
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In the vpl. I. p. 189 we have stated that in ancient times the 
province, of Ujjain was known as Avanti. Later on it was divided 

into two parts; one was known as Eastern 
The origin of the Avanti and the other as Western‘^^®r The- 
name Sanchipuri j^portance of Ujjain as a capital had decreased 

when the kingdom was annexed to the Magadha empire at the 
end of the Pradyota dynasty. Avanti began to regain some of 
its original prestige when Chandragupta got a palace built there 
for the residence of the royal family. 

The partition must have been effected during the time of 
Chandragupta^®® who intended to change 'the seat of his capital 
in this province, but was prevented from doing so, by the force 
of certain circumstances. At last, when his territorial extent had 
increased, thus establishing his prowess and prestige, he' made 
the partition, settled Ujjain as the capital of the western portion 
and Vidi^a as the capital of the eastern portion,^^^ of which the 
heir to the throne of Magadh was appointed as governor, and 
for whose residence-and for his, -he got a palace built there 
where he dreamt those sixteen dreams^^®. 

Why was he so much attracted towards his place ? In vol I. pp. 
185 seq. we have stated nine points and have proved that this place 
is closely associated with Jainism. Chandragupta and Priyadarsin 
perpetuated this association, Hemchandra, the preceptor of Kumar- 


(108) Puratattva, our vol, I. pp, 49 ^ no. -24, details about DasarQa. 

(109) The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 154, art. 17; Translations, R. A. S. Vol. I. 
pp. , 0 onel Todd:— “Chandragupta, the lord of Avanti or Ujjain.” 

it might have been inclined towards this place because 

^ ^ m t e centre of his vastly extended kingdom. The decision to 

nolirv 1 the govemor of the place shows the farsighted 

policy and shrewdness of Chanakya. 

fi. f 0“ the authority of Sir Cunningham 

i^L the ruins of Besanagar, which means 

, ^ ° too small to be a capital, a new city was 

built in Its neighbourhood, probably m the east. That is why it is described 
m Jama books as Purva Vidisa. Vol. I. pp. ]83. f. n. no. 108. 

( 112 ) Pp. 145-5 above. 
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pal, and historian of great insight^^^ and other Jaina monks as 
well as scriptures have described this place as deeply attached to 
Jainism by various ties. The place is studded with Topes of vanous 
size^, most of them containing relics (teeth, bones, hair etc) of 
the great monks of the past. Most of the legends, particularly 
one connected with “ Siddha-ka-sthan ” have been given place 
by scholars like general Cunningham in their books. Thus the 
topes here are relics in commemoration of the great men of the 
past, whose gotras^^** are mentioned there. One of the Topes’’^ 
known as “Siddha-ka-sthan” bears the name Mahakasap.” It has 
two topes of comparatively smaller size on its cither side. W^cn 
Jaina Tirthankar dies, several of his disciples die with him by 
going without food. The Tirthahkaris body is burnt at a parti- 
cular place and on its either side are burnt the bodies of those 
who followed him in death. This time-honoured custom of 
Jainism proves that the place known as *' Siddha-ka-sthan ** is 
definitely a Jaina place and so aie others. Most of the Topes arc 
built in commemoration of the death of Mahilvlr^^® and his 
disciples. His family name was “ Kasap ” and in order to 
distinguish him from other members of the same family, he was 
called “ Mahakasap Hence all the Topes have been creeled 
in memory of his disciples^®" and other followers^®’. The family 


(113) The Pansi‘5thaparv is a history of those dynaslies wlio ruled Avanti. 

(114) Two instances from these scriptures have already been quoted. 
(Vol. I. pp. 182 and scq.). 

(115^ In the hollow of the Topes arc placed stonc-bo\cs which have tljc 

names and the relics. 

(116) . For details read the Bhilsa Topes. 

(117) Great men were known by family names in those time';. (F. n. no. 
115 above). 

(118) K. S. S, C. Pp. 123. 

(119) The intcr\al between the attainment of K.iivalj.a Gfia" hv C 2 « 
Tirthankar and his follower, is kno\\n .is Tlrtha of the former. 


(t20) K S. S. C.rp. 80.-*''.Maha\ii'‘; pre.iching wi*: ^ 




I* '* 


It is a strange and unbdiei « w^vncDi "Tdahavir atone nttuV"’ 
wlicn so many m.'id-' the cewnnum ciu'-e with 1 s*-. death* 

(121) This docs not mean tlat all of them died at that \tr> Tcc't 
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185 What religion Chanaicya did follow ? ^ Chaptet' 

names of some of the disciples of Mahavir agree with the family 
names inscribed on these Topes. ' - 

Why was the place named Sanchi ? “ Sanchaya ” means 
“Collection”.; and what was done here is merely a collection of the 
relics of great Jaina monks^^®. The original name “Sanchayapuri” 
deteriorated into Sanchipuri due to modes of incorrect pronunci- 
ation, Jaina scriptures and holy psalms loudly acclaim this place to 
be a great and sacred holy place"*^®. We should remember that 
Sanchipuri was the eastern portion of Vidisa, 

The very fact that Chandragupta was a Jain, leads us to 
the logical conclusion that his preceptor and guardian Chapakya 

was a follower of the same religion^®®.. In fact 
What religion did must have converted 

Cha.akya follow? Chandragupta to Jainism.'^''*®. The Arthsastra 
itself contains * unmistakable allusions and references to that 
effect^^’; so do Jaina books. While no ancient book contains any 
evidence to prove that he was a follower of the Vedic religion, 
which had practically disappeared till the beginning the Sunga 

death may have occurred at different places. Their relics were brought here by 
their followers. (Vide the account of Priyadarsin). 

(122) Cf, f. n. no. 121; paragraphs on Topes in the account of Priyadarsin# 

(123) Vol. 1. Pp. 182 & seq. 

(124) It IS famous as Pavapuri in Jaina literature; yet because of the death 
of Mahavir there, it has been also called Papanagari=(Sin£ul city). (K. S# S. C# 
Pp. 101). In fact it was the eastern suburb of Vidisa, and that is why Samaya- 
sundar has sung of it as "Purva Vidisa”. Its real name may have been 
Par\'atapur^ it is surrounded by a hilly region. 

(125) Read previous pages of this chaper. 

(126) During the rule of Mahanand, he was a close disciple of prime- 
minister Sakadal. They were followers of the same religion. 

(127) F. n. no. 2 and 3 above; Nagari Pracharini Sabha Bulletin, vol# X, 
par. ‘r, pp. 612, f. n. no. 26; In Parisistha Parva, Hemachandra has stated 
that Clj5n-iksa was a Jam and wanted to convert Chandragupta to Jainism*’. 
Mum KabanaMjayji continues:—’ ‘This proves that Chauakya 'at last converted 
Chandragupta to his faith”. The Jainism on Early Life of Asoka,.pp# 23 (Mr# 
Thomas)i 
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dynasty in the second century B. C., when it revived with the 
advent of Patanjali. No king followed that religion uplo that time; 
neither were the Asvamegha sacrifices heard of. One fails to 
understand on what grounds scholars have built the conclusion 
that he was a follower of the Vedic religion. He was a Brahmin 
by birth^*®, and a Jain by religion Most of the disciples of 
Mahavir were brahmins, who, deep-read and logical as they 
were, were strongly attracted tow'ards a faith that convinced them 
of its superiority to others. 

(1) Dr. Bhandarkar in A^oka P. 4 says: — ( Filler E. V. ) 
“ Asoka mentions prohibiting castration, killing of animals etc. 
on certain days. Curiously enough, most of these days agree with 
those of Kaufcalya. ” This means that Chanakya and the king 
who got this pillar erected were followers of the same religion — 
Jainism-as we shall later on prove. If wc take thi*? pillar to have 
been erected by Asoka, ( which it was not ), even then, we must 
logically come to the conclusion that Chfii?akya must have been 
a Buddhist, as A^oka undoubtedly was one. 

(2) Another writer says:-^’*”. ** To put it in the words of 
Dr. Carpentier in the second Upung the Ruyapassaniya, the 
interesting relations of which to the Payasisutta of Dignikay 
were detected and dealt with by Professor Leumann, that Brah- 
manas guilty of certain crimes should be stigmatised ( should 
be branded upon their foreheads ). This coincides with Kautilya 
P. 220 . But this rule does not occur in Manu and the later law- 
books, where corporal punishments on Brahmanas are not per- 
missble. ” This means that Kautalya agreed with Jama and 
Buddhist books in his ideas about punishment but differed from 


(128) Prof. Hermann Jacobi, (J. N* I. Pp. 138, f.n.no. 13 and rp* 62 of 
his book) This mtyins that Chanakja’s famib was of Bmhman orig'n by birth 
or heritage and Jain b} faith^’. 


Edward Tiiomas states (pp 25 
maker was a Brahni"!} he \\as not 
the term, "Brabmaaisl**. 


-26 of his book) — “Put fi’ourii ou’' 1 'r?- 
rcce:sarM% in tie modern a'*cep:a!toc of 


(129) Jainism in Koithcro India, pp* 
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the Vedic books— a clear proof that he was not a follower of 
the Vedic religion. We have made it clear that he was not a 
follower of Buddhism. Thus by the process of elimination we 
arrive at the conclusion that he was a Jain* 

(3) Mudrir-raksas, which dramatizes the story .of Chandra; 
gupta^®®, tells us:-“ Jains held a prominent position at the time, 
and that Chanakya who was the prime agent in the revolution, , 
employed a Jain as one of his emissaries.” 

In short Chanakya was a follower of Jainism. 

It is certain that Chandragupta had established his power 
over a smaller territory before he became the emperor of Magadh. 

It is probable that this territory was the woody 
other events region between the Angas and the Vatri^as 

(in which at present are situated Chattisgadh 
district and Bastar state; we know, how Chanakya hit upon 
the right method of attack after the episode of the old woman 
and her son^®^. First he invaded the kingdom of the third Andhra 
king, Vidarbhapati, Satakarani Krsna ( A. M. 153-4=B. C. 373). 
killed the king and subduced his territory*®®. Encouraged as he was 
by this victory, he did not feel it safe to march upon Magadh, 
on his own strength. We have already stated how Vakragriv of 
Ealing joined issue with him^®^ on condition of having equal share 
in the booty. Thus when he ascended the throne of Magadh, the 
whole of northern India including Gujarat and Kathiawar^ Raj- 
putana and Mewar, came under his power. During the fifteen 
years of his rule he was solely occupied with subduing as much 
of southern India as he could. We know bow, though he had to 
confront there two powerful kingdoms— Kalihg and Andhra he 


(130) Ibid. Pp. 130. 

(131) Vide the account of Chedidesa in vol. III. 

(132) Pp. 167 above. 

(133) Vol. IV. 

(134) Viz,, the incident between Nandivardhan aud Kfemaraj, between 
Brbaspatimitra and Kharavel. 
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overcome them both^®^’ ( Vol. I. chap. VI). VVe shall discuss this in 
details in the chapter on the territorial extents of Maurya emperors. 

One thing remains to be mentioned. Chandragupta had no 
occasion to go towards northern India’^*’® either for the purpose 
of conquering it, because it came under his power by virtue of 
his accession to the throne, or for suppressing a rebellion, because 
there arose none. In fact he never went to the Punjab to oppose 
Alexander the Great, because he died thirty years before the 
invasion of the latter^®^. 

When he ascended the throne, a severe famine had encircled 
Magadh with its tentacles'*^®®. It was, however, followed by a 
good amount of rainfall, and then ensued a period of comparative 
economic ease during which Chanakya composed Arthabastra^®'*. 

We know that he had got a palace built in AvantP*°, where 


(135) E« H. I. 3rd edi. Smith . Pp. 149* — *‘But tlie ascertained outline of 
the career of Chandragupta is so wonderful and implies his possession of such 
exceptional ability that the conquest of the south must be added to the lift 
of his aebievements”. 

Chandragupta Maurya — “Saiaji Series No. 139, pp 34. — “The territory of 
Chandragupta extended upto the n\cr m the south, he Ind founded 

there a city named “Chandragupta Nagari'’. 

Asoka, R. K. Mukerji, pp. 13. — For a definite and long continued tra«!i* 
tion describes Chandragupta abdicating and retiring as a Jama runt at Sra^.'iU'- 
Belagola in Southern Mysore; upto which, therefore, his dominions must ha\e 
extended’^. For further proofs sec coins of Chandr.tgupta nos. 67, 65. 

(136) F. n. no. 137 below. (Paragraphs abo\c showing the impos^^ibiiity 
of Chandragupra and Sandrecottus ha\ing been the ‘■amc indii*!ual). 

(137) Ind. Ant. XXXII, pp. 232 —“Chandragupta is never pro\cd to 


visited the Punjab. 

(138) N. P. Sabha Bulletin, vol. X, part IV, Pp. 653 — “NisjSthnchmt^i 
states that there was a famine during the reign of Chandragup^a*^ (T »*.'0 faminei 
inflicted themselves upon Magadh during Chandragupta's reign, at the b'^ginciog 
of the second of which ho abdicated his kingdom. Cf. f. n* no 21 abew) 


(139) Between A. M. ICO to 168, B. C 367 to 359- 

(140) Dtgambara books ha\c dc'ctibed him as .a “K.ng ui Tl 

word king is used here in the sense of “cmpiror’*. {Bst ai Kat*.ako*o by Harr 
SgUa — A. D. 931—; Bbadrabahti Cbaritra hy K,itnainc'’i, 15thtr^ntut> A. D. 
pp. 38; Dcvachandra Ucsenbed him as *‘kisg of r*atasiputtft”. (Ic3* A. t>% 
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lie dreamt the famous fourteen^^^ dreams which he recounted 

' to his preceptor Bhadrabahu'^^®,, who' predict* 
His abdication "ing the advent of a twelve-year famine 

turned the mind of the king towards' affairs 
spiritual” by showing the worthlessness of worldly things. Bha- 
drabahu decided on migrating towards the south^^ , and leaving 
behind those who were unable to travel, he started with some of 
his disciples^^®. Chandragupla also entered the holy order under him 

i 

(141) gvetaiibara books state that he had fourteen dreams; the Digainbara 
books state that he had sixteen. For details see thexr rsspective books; 


Epigraphica Karnatica, vol. II, pp* 38. 

(142) Pp. 156 above. ^ r 

(143) He was the last Srutakevali, f. n. no. 70 above. 

(144) Whether Chandragupta entered the holy orders immediately after 
the prophecy was declared, or whether he did so after some months when „ 
Bbadrabahu started for the south, and when his son Bindusar came to age of 
14 years, I have not been able to decide. (Vide the account of Bindusar). ^ 

(145) J. N. I. Pp. 135:~.“As a result of this prophecy, a large body of 
Jains (numbering about 12000) came to the south, where several of them 
(including Bhadrabahu) died by the holy vow of Sarole-khana ^Chandragupta, 
who followed the Samgha, * renouncing everything, remained for twelve,years 
at Belagol, and finally himself died by the same rite. 

(146) I suppose that this place must have been near Jabulpur from where ■ 
the Narmada begins to flow, and near vhich there is a colossal figure carved 
out of stone on the summit of the Satapuda ranges. (For details vide the 
account of Priyadarsin). The ceremony of entering into holy orders is generally 
performed in a wood or at the foot of a mountain. (See the paragraph'.**" 
"Importance of {5uklatirtha^’ in the account of Bindusar). 

(147) J. O. B. R. S. Ill, pp. 452. Mr. Jayaswal says. — “I see no reason 
why we should not accept the Jaina claim that Chandragupta at the end of 
Ins reign accepted Jainism and abdicated and died a Jaina ascetic’*. 

E. H. I. Pp. 144. — “I am (disposed to believe that Chandragupta really 
abdicated and became a Jaina ascetic”. Hemachandra, V, 144: — 

"Samadhimaranam Prapya divam yayan”. Read the pages 156 above. 


* There were twelve thousand monks ? We can well imagine the number 

of the laitj*. When Mahavir died, the number of his disciples (monks) was 
14000. Saiiigha means a very large group of pilgrims going together to a 
^particular place of pilgrimage. Chandragupta started such one with Girnar as 
his destination, when he got the lake Sudarsah dug. The Jains are very fond 
of starting such Sanighas, and they have been doing so all these years. 
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The whole of southern India was under his suzerainty; the 
king of Andhra was his vassal (that is why the Zndhra kings 
were called Xndhrabhrtayas.) Hence Bhadrabfihu and Chandra- 
guata^*® travelled with complete freedom and reached Sravan 
Belgol ( in the Chittaldurga district in Mysore). Two peaks here 
are reminiscent of this event. On the higher one, Bhadrabahu 
observed penance and fasted unto death, and on one of the smaller 
Chandragupta, and it is yet kno'.vn as Chandragiri. Bhadrabahu 
died in A. M. 170 or B. C. 357, and Chandragupta twelve years 
later in A. M. 182 or B. C. 345’’^®. The Siddhapuri-Brahamgiri* 
inscriptions of Priyadarsm stand there till to-day perpetuating 
these great events. 

There are three colossal stone-idols in this district: — one in the 

I 

town of Tripuram, and two on these two peaks; one of which is 
of Bhadrabahu representing him in the Kausagga (comtemplative) 
position at the time of his death. The idol in Tripuram was erected 
at the place where Bhadrabahu asked his disciples to stop, and 
from where started with Chandragupta and one other monk to 
observe penance and fast unto death on the hilB®° 


(148) He h.'id entered tbc Jaina holy orders b> this time* 

(149) The Bombay Samachar-Div.alf numb2r-1923, pp. 197; Pf. Ha-jpra/aJ 
Desai;— “Twelve years later Chandrasup;.a fol!ov;ed his p'eceptor by farting 
unto death”. 

Cf. paragraphs above* “The duration of his life and of return.” 

(150) For more details nde the accoont of Pd.raiarsm. 
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Chapter VI 

( 

Chandragupta ( Contd . ); and Bfndusar 

S]?noj6sis. Some hn^ortant 'passages from Arthasdstra^^Its 

comparison with modem political and ecofwmic doctrines — Means 

provided for the protection of the kingdojn — Military organization 
of those times . — 

ndusar his life and its duration — His queens and 
chiUlren~Vario,is names of Bindnmr and their nUafCing^ 
last years of Chinakya-the flaoe where he died and some ncrod 

details in connection with d~The duration of his l^e-Condifion 

of Mauryan empire after his death-RebelUons in various pro- 
vinces and political jealousies-Incentive to Alexander’s ambition 
to invade Jndia. 
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Arthasastra has attracted scholars of all kinds and climes by 
its comprehensiveness and compactness. Several of them have 

synthesized, systematized or compared and 

**^*‘^°* criticized the book or certain portions of the 
doctrines . - . 

book/. Headers who want to go into details arc 
jfecommended these books. Here we shall rest content with quoting 
certain important extracts which will give the reader some idea 
of the indescribable wealth of thought that the book contains/. 

An efficiently-conducted® revenue department is essential 
for increasing and maintaining a steady amount of income. 
Chandragupta had opened this department The highest posts were 
that of ManLri and Purohit , as recommended in Artha^astra. 

These two ministers conducted and supervised the actions of 
the council as well as those of the king. Chanakya has addressed 
the king : “ Oh Vrsal/. (political power is of three kinds; absolute 
monarchy, ministerial, or a combination of both. The third kind 
of governmental system is adopted by you P. 166 ). ” The king’s 
power was from the first ( before even ArthaSastra was composed) 
limited ( P. 177 )• The administration was conducted by 18 


(l) Sonic of the names of such books arc.— 

(1) “Maurya Samrajjaka Itihas” by Satjakctu Vidj-alankar, chapters 

7 to 13, pp. H9 to 415. ^ 

(2) "Arthasastra of Kautilya” (Sajaj. Senes) by Mr. J. P. Josipura. M. n. 

(3) “Arthasastra” by Jolly. 

M K ^ T. Pref. pp. 15:-"Rulcs set down in “AithMistra'* provnllod in 
Mia in ihoso hmos and all people observed tbem. Most ot <h™ 
even to-daj.” Ci. vol- I- PP. 254 i. n. no. 21 and vol. 1. pp. o.'/ i. n. no. no. 

(3) Numbers oi pages refer to Satyaketu Vrdj-alanUr's book. 

at rianakva managed both the posts at the hcginmtrg oi Clia.id-agrip*a - 
\ ^ 1 tr to “Mu^rsar.iksa'j’', RakSrr had been appointed Jo the pnf'e- 
mic, Actforditig • ch-,mUs.s was llio ro).sl preetpic'. iiaha bs'ks 

nTme "Snbam’bu" ins.ca- of R.4kVr, rb.y stare rtat rhis e-s-nge 
took place during the rule of Brndu-ar.) 

(5) For its correct meaning vide-pp. 170 f- o"- 27- 
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ministers®. Sometimes courtezans wei‘e utilized for political 
purposes^ ( P. 244 ). High custom duties were levied oU imports 
not especially with a view to protecting trade, but simply to fill 
the coffers of the state. Foreign trade was encouraged in various 
ways; but precautions were taken to protect indigenous industries;, 
while many means were devised to encourage exports® (P. 246).’ 
Various taxes were levied on commodities exchanged in. the kifig- 
ddm itself (P. 246, 251). The government had provided for the 
compensation of goods lost, destroyed or stolen, by an ingenious 
system of insurance. Not many direct taxes were levied. Some 
taxes were levied only in times of financial stringency; for example 
on: — (1) Units of weight, (2) Gambling, (3) Prostitutes, (4) Public- 
show-men. There was no license system at that time. 

Interest was paid on capital ( P. 256 ). All kinds of arms 
and ammunitions were manufactured in India®; and thus Indians 
had not to rely upon any foreign nation for the provision 6f arms*. 

( P. 257 ) Prices of commodities were always regulated with a 
view to the general welfare of the people, and no kind of 
favouritism was allowed. ( P. 262 ). Megasthehes says^® that vefj^ 
few crimes were committed during the Mauryan rule. The state 
conducted its own mint^^, which produced all kinds of coins, 
maintained a department for the discrimination of true and counter- 


(6) They are described as ‘‘Tirtha’" in Ramzan. Eighteen of them are 
stated below:— Mantii, Purohit, Samaharta, ,Sannidhata, Senapati, Yuvaraj^ 
Pradesta, Nayah, Vyavaharik, Karmantik, MaitrlparisadadhyakSa, Dan^pal, 
Durgapal, Antapal, Paura, Prasastr, Antafvesik, Dvarik, Atravik. ^ 

(7) Cf. vol. I. pp. 21. Extract from M. S. I. pp. 394 and footnotes which 
are quoted ante on Pp. 200. 

(8) That duty was reserved for “PattanadhyakSa." 

(9) Vol. I. Pp. 338; details as to how ^akadal managed to mantifactUfe 
arms in his own house. 

(10) Megasthenes came to India during the rule of Asoka* Mr. Satyakettt 
has erred here in common with other scholars in taking him to be a contem* 
porari' of Chandragupta on the authority of the wrong hypothesis of Saadrecottus* 
idenlity with Chandragupta. 

(11) That Chandragupta had struck bis coins is proved here. (Chapter on 
coins; ncs. 68, 71.) 
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fdt coins and stamped coins for any one 'vho paid in metal 
(P. 263). Poor houses were started and maintained (P. 267), 
and donors were conferred honorary titles in appreciation of 
their charities^® (P. 271). If a state servant died while in service, 
pensions were given to his wife and children, and various facilities 
were extended to them (P. 278;. Travelling allowances and other 
allowances were given to servants over and above their regular 
salaries (P. 275). All educational departments and institutions 
were conducted by the state, and that is why Kauta^^a has alluded 
to it in the very beginning by calling it “ Dev-ptija (P. 275). 
Many public activities were aided by the state ( P. 278 ). Stops 
Were taken to make soil as independent of rainfall as possible^®. 
Various irrigational works were started, and wells were dug to 
make agricultural crops not dependent upon the oddities of 
monsoon (P. 281). There were windmills (P. 283). Various regions 
of the kingdom had various amounts of rainfall (P. 284). During 
Asadh and Xsvin i of the rainfall, and during Sravai? and 
Bhadrapad J of the rainfall-this should be the proper order 
(P. 289). Nurses for the sick and First-aid ambulances were 
provided for the army m times of war. Sanitation was fully attended 
to ( P. 293 ); post mortem examinations wore made ( P. 294 ). 
Famine-relief funds and associations existed (P. 295). Most of 
the houses and buildings were made of wood and so, due pre- 
cautions were taken to avoid fire (P. 298); and incendiarism was 
punished with death. Buildings vrere painted with chemical fluids 
which made them fireproof ( 302 ). According to Chanakya 
travelling by land is better than travelling by sea; though India 
had a powerful navy and a large number of trade— ships and 
pirates ( P. 305, 309 ). Roads were built in all the four directions 
from Patliputra. A mile (kosa) measured 2202^ (P. 312). 


(12) This w.as the duty of “Sutradh>ak?3. ' 

(13) So the system of awarding titles and mesials p’-evaile-l at that tin e 
(H) It docs not mean "Idol vordiip^’a^^some -i.riicrs Imetnk^n it lo 

(15) "Net watered b> ramfall onb hut h> catnlv too*' 

(16) One Gaja=2 ft., so 22021 Kajas^-5405 ft:;! ko’-.i. Tht^. 1 1 

In ivitb the commonly believed length of a Kcfa v.hich t j to two jrs’JcSt 
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High roads were 32 ft. 4 in. wide, while smaller roads were less 
wide (P. 317). The main occupation of the' people was agriculture, 
(P. 318). Farmers had two crops in a year, and were very pros- 
perous (P. 323). Cloth was woven out of cotton, wool, jute and 
other fibres. There were spinning machines^^ (P. 324); and there 
were factories ( P. 320 ). Silk was manufactured out of the barks 
and leaves of various trees in Magadh, Pundra and Suvarnakndya 
(P. 327). Chinese silk was the best. Cotton clothes were best 
manufactured in Madura, Apranta, Kalihg, Kasi, Vanga, Vasta 
Mahismati. There were small merchants as well as large firms 
(P. 355). There were separate markets for separate commodities 
in the city ( P. 364 ). People were classified into guilds and they 
were united^® (P, 368). Magasthenes says: ' It is noteworthy about 
India that there were no slaves® °. Strabo says: — “ Megasthenes 
says that in the whole of India there was not a single slave 
During the reign of Chandragupta, there were cities and towns 
of various sizes, called “pur”, “nagar” “pafctan” etc.®^ Cities were 
politically divided into four parts: — Sangrahan. (one in the centre of 

(17) The craft of spinning is thus age-old in India, and so must have 
been implements necessary for it. Cf. vol. I. pp. 253 f. n. no. 69. 

(18) I believe there were no “Lfimited concerns" at that time. 

(19) Vide the account of SrePik for details about the formation of guilds* 

(20) Eng. version of Megasthenes’ account, (pp. 69); cf. K.-A. J. pp. 38 . — 
An lArjan can never be turned into a slave; Kautilya included |§udras 

among !S.rjas.” 

(21) Ibid. Pp, 71. 

(22) K. S. S. Com. pp, 59: — 

5.kara=lhose having mineral products about them. 

Nagar=tho6e free from taxation. , 

Khetasthose arround which there \Yas mud— wall. 

Karbat=dirty towns. 

Man4ap=Towns at a distance- of half k yojan on all sides* ' 

DroUa=From which travel by land as well as by water is possible. 

Pattan=From which travel is possible cither by land only or by 
y.ater onljr. 

As^•lm=?lace of pilgrimage. 

Sarnbaha=Level pieces of ground. 

, Sannivesa=jRestlhg places for Sanghas and armies. 
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ten villages); Kharvaiik (one in the middle of 200'; Dronamuhh 
(one in the middle of 400) and Sthaniya (one in the middle of 
800) (P. 313). In cities, houses were built of brick and wood; fort- 
resses were also built. The cities were large and prosperous (P. 376). 
There were mints with a system of free coinage (P. 37S). No one 
could manufacture coins privately. It is not certain®** whether there 
was any other means of exchange except coins; but Kautalya initialed 
Bills of exchange®* (P. 378). Capital was borrowed on interest 
which was not' allowed to accumulate and tlio rate of wliich was 
very high. It was 15 p. c. per annum on securities and even 60 
p.' c. and 120 p. c. ( to forest traders ) and -40 p c. (to foreign 
traders)®® (P. 382) According to Megasthenes th^ prosperity of 
India was shared by seven castes; — “ (1) Portuns^-lellers (though 
few in number, they enjoyed the highest reputation); (2) Farmers 
(3) Shepherds (4) Artisans (5) Soldiers. ( They were second from 
the view-point of their number) (6) Observers (7) Members of 
the council and other officers. (The highest class of all in position 
and cha^acte^, though smallest in number)”. Kautalya mentions 
only four classes of society; he does not allude to castes. It is 
difficult to know on what grounds Megasthenes made the above 
statement®®. He has also stated that a member of one caste could 
not marry with the member of another caste® ^ and could not 
change his profession; a soldier could not take to farming, nor a 
a sculptor could become an astrologer ( P. 38/ ) Polygamy was 


(23) Cf. chap, on coins. 

(24) Pp. 41 f. n. no. 10. 

(25) I suppose It to mean that the amount of in^ptest « as never 

to exceed this figure- hence larpe sums were neither lent nor borrowed. 

(26) This proves that ChaHaUya and Mcfrasthencs were not contemporary, 
which also proves that Cbandragupta w.as not Situ'reeottub. as has hr.herto 

been believed. 

(27) These rules were enforced with frroater strierness afi^r the rJc of 

6rcn,k. Tlwv must I.uvo been t.’ry strictlj obsm^' .'.mos t>,. ru’s of .V.nuJ 
n. (Hu .5 said to base bccu Kails* buuause of hi. rntrmttu v-lh a StiVa 
B.tl: for the toal cause si-’o vol. I. DP- 5'S & cch)- Tiiu.c ruir. hare 

boon slackened du.mB Ibe rules of llmdosar au'I Asati. tbesul. t!.* Srst t!,->-. 
classes wore prohibited to marry a 6udra. 
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allowed and people were allowed to keep women, -with whom they, 
were not married, but they were kept in their houses merely ioif 
flirtatious pleasure. Both men and women had the, right to remarry 
(P.*390). Women were not allowed much .freedom .of movement And 
even veils were common (P. 394). The courtezan attending upon the 
king were paid 1000 panas®® and they stood behind and added 
to the beauty of the king's umbrella, fans, pallanquin and chariot 
(P. 395). Gambling was allowed and there were gambling-dens 
(P. 390). Various gods were worshipped (P. 392); people were 
superstitious and were easily cheated by quacks and swindlers 
(P. 395). The property of the people was strongly protected and 
the general standard of morality was so high, that people kept 
their houses open in their own absence (P. 396). Census was taken 
every year not only of human but of animals as well ( P. 410 "). 
The movements of foreigners were closely watched; the >C. 1. 
was efficiently conducted®’^, and secret codes were used (P. 413). 
Even spies in employment did not -know the meaning of several 
of them. Secret messages were conveyed by songs and through 
musical instruments; as well as through pegions. ’’ (P. 414). 

Now we quote a passage from another writer®®, in .order to 
supplement the first one: — 


Ambassadors were appointed to reside in foreign kingdoms 
in order to be in touch with the movements there. The heir- 
apparent plays an important part in Indian politics®^ The king 
used to conduct the court of justice, and so absorbed was he at 
times that he took his meals in the court, premises. Land was 
ivi e into three divisions: — tillable, pasture and rocky. The 
ner o land was called land-lord®®. Soil could not .be sold or 


<28) The position of prostitutes was not so low as it is now. ' 

(29) So there existed the C. I. D. People had begun to hoard money 
for Its own sake. We have stated in vol. J. how the first cause of quarrel 
among mankind was woman, the second, land and the third, money. 

(30) Baroda Sabitya; Chandragupta, pp. 53 and further.' 

pages as to why Chandragupta got a palace 

built at Vidisa. 


(32) They were landlords only. Cf. vol. I., 


pp. 13. 
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mortgaged; it remained in possession of a farmer as long as he 
tilled it. The state accepted its share from the actual products 
of the soil®® and hence during times of famine, farmers had to 
give nothing. The cities were divided into four parts and 
the villages into three. Towns free from taxation were called 
^‘Pariharak”; those supplying soldiers were called ** Ayudhiya ”®'‘. 
Certain villages paid their taxes in the form of corn, cattle, 
raw material, free labour or the products of the cow. Every 
town had to accommodate 100 in the minimum and 500 in the 
maximum Sudra families who tilled the soil. The boundaries of 
all villages, towns and cities were fixed and due lecords were 
kept of them. There were civil and criminal courts; known as 
Dharmasthaniya ” and Kantaksodhan ” respectively. Those 
appoiiited to the position of judge were first tested as regards 
the unimpeccability of their character. The revenue department 
Was called Adhikaran. Village pafichiiyats arbitrated all local 
disputes as regards boundaries of fields etc. A difierence of 
opinion among them was bridged over by consultation with a holy 
man. If the dispute did not end here, the disputed piece of soil 
was confiscated by the state. Forts were built for the protection 
of the kingdom. Forts built with \yater on all sides were caUed 
“ Audak ” and those with hills on all sides were called “ Parvat • ^ 


The scale of remuneration per year or annuities to vanous 
state servants and members of the royal family was as follows:- 
(P. 269)’“ (the figures denote panas):— (A) The Sacrificial pnes 
the preceptor, the minister, the royal priest, the commandcr-m- 
chief, the heir-apparent, the queen-mother, the cue queen ea 
48000. (B) Dauvank. Antavirhiik, PraSnstu, Samaharta, Sannidhat. 
each 24000. (C) Prince, prmce-molher. chief constable, social 


(33) The reader can sec which system is better. ^ 

( 34 ) Cf. vol. I. Map no. 2. No. 25. Pp. 56. Us name 

las*'; the scholars have confused it with .-Viotlijr.!. ^ 

(35) ■•parrailja PmdeM-=a 

With the help of Vakrocriv, the kmc of a rcr>on 


(36) M. S. I. 
26 
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minister, Karmantik, president of the council of ministers, ‘Rastrapal- 
Antapal each 12000. (D) The chief of the guild, the chief of 
elephant-keepers, the chiefs7of the horse-keepers and charioteers, 
and Pradesta, each 8000. (E) The heads of infantry, of cavalay, of 
charioteers, of deer-keepers; the Dravyapal, the keeper of elephants, 
forest— officer and the charioteer— each 4000. (F) Anika— physician, 
horse-physician, vardhaki and yoniposak-each 2000. (G) Kartan- 
tik, Naimittik, Mauhiirtik, Pauranik, Suta, Mafig^adh and others 
1000 each. (H) Educated foot-soldier, and accountant 500 each. 


Military expenses.--(P. 272)®^:— 

600000 Infantry-each 500 
30000 Cavalry-each 500 to 1000. 

9000 Elephant— warriors (each elephant was to accommodate 
three archers) 750 each. 

8000 Chariot-warriors-2000 each®®; each chariot was meant 
for two archers. • 


Thus the military expenses per year amounted to 36,50,58000 

panas. Considering other minor expenses, the figure amounted 
to 40 crores. 


Let us now turn to the functions of ceitain officers: — 

Samaharta. His functions were those of the present revenue 
commissioner; bthanik:— the officer just under the Samaharta 
1 . e. the collector. Each collector had subordinate officers who 
were called Gopas , every Gopa had five to ten villa .^es under 


(3/) Rulers of India Series, Asoka, pp. 16. “A magnificent fortified city, 
y to e the capital of a great kingdom, — the royal camp at the capital 
finn nnn^™ contain 400,000 souls, and the efficient standing army numbering 
600,000 infantry, 10 000 cavalry, 9000 elephants and a multitude of chariots, 
as maintained at the king s expense.’^This is the description of Pataliputra. 

^ ^ <^j'iaionof the army had its own general; these four generals 

were unacr the P^^^ver of the Commander-in-chief. The general of chariot- 
. rriors was (tailed Maharalhi." Sometimes these Maharathes were appointed 
as governors of provinces. Queen Nagamka’s father was a Maharathi, and he 
^|as appointed as a governor of Afiga. Chutukanand and Mulanand were 
Maharathes during Nand s rule. They were appointed as governors of the 
Karvar province in Deccan. (Coins no. 47—52). 
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his jurisdiction; and under every Gopa there were Gramiks or 
Gramini i. e. the village head-men. 

Pradesta was judge for the criminal cases; he worked under 
Samaharta. 

Pattanadhyaksa:-Port-officer; Navadhyaksa=Naval commander. 
There seems to have been no post like Director of Public 
Instruction, because there were no public schools'*®. Sltadhyakfla 
was the agricultural officer; ( Stradhyaksa was different post ), 
Akaradhyaksa=mining officer. 

Sannidhata=Treasurer; VarSaman=measurer of rainfall; Ak?a- 
pataladhyakSa=Accountant general ; under him Saiikhyayak= 
Accountant; Karanik and Karmik=ledger clerks; Laksanadhyak?a= 
Mint Officer; RupdarSak=Currency officer; Suvarnadhyaksa=Prccious 
metal-supervisor in the mint; Kostagaradhyaksa=Steward; Panyadh- 
yaksa=Director of Commerce; Kupyadhyaksa=Forest officer; Paula- 
vadhyaksa=Weight officer; Ayudhagarfidhyaksa=Ammunition and 
Fortification officer; Sulka,dhyaksa=Custom officer. Sntrridhyaksa= 
Labour Minister; this officer supervised the manufacture of cotton, 
silk and woolen goods, and provided employment for widows, 
orphans and other such persons; he might have been the same 
as Stradhyaksa of the rock-inscription of Samprali, over and abave 

these there were numerous other posts. 

Now we give English equivalents for certain official terms 

of those times: — 

DharmasthanIya=Civil court. 

Kantakasodhan=Criminal court. 

Padik=head of ten foot-soldiers. 

Senapati=head of ten padikas. 

Nayaki=head of ten Senapaties. 

Yukta=Government prosecutor. 

Upyukta=Assistant prosecutor. 

Tatpurusa=:servant. 

Parvat=:Fort built on a hill. (cf. p. 201, f. n. no. 35 ) 

Audak=Fort built with water on all sides. 

Bhrtak-Auxiliary force. 

(39) K. A, J, Pp. 53. 
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Agniyogachurua^Gunpowdcr. 

Pattibala=Infantry. 

Charak-Policeman. 

Patiharak=A 'wllage free from taxation. 

AyadMya=Vfflage supplying soldiers, ( cf. "Ayuddhas, vol. I. 
p. 61 and f. n. no. 34 above.) 

BINDUSAR ^ 

After Chandragupta’s abdication, his son Bindnsar ascended, 
the throne. He was very young at that time^®. Various kings -are 

known in history by a name^^ which is quite 
Blndasdrt his different from their original name. We know 
various names how this king was named Bindusar (p. 117). 

We are not definite about what name he 
assumed after his accession to the throne. In “ Rajavalikatha 
by Devchandra (1938) “ Simhasen ” is stated to have been the 
name of Chandragupta’s successor. Another historian^® has stated 
on the authority of Vayupura^ that his name was Bhadrasar. 
In the Amnaya book of the Jaina Svetambar sect, he is said to 
have been named as Amitraketu. His name, on the other hand 
was never Amitragahat, as many historians have stated it to» have 
been. Amitraghat was the successor of Sandrecottus. We have, 
proved that Sandrecottus was not Chandragupta but Asoka.. 
Hence Amitraghat was one of the names of Priyadarsin, Asbka’s 
successor."*®. 


Born during the eighth month of pregnancy, Bindusar had 
a weak constitution throughout his life*'*. He was born in A. M. 
156=B. C. 371. His reign lasted for 28 years*®. (A. M. 169 to 196«a 
B. C. 358 to 330 ). Hence he died nearly at the * age of 


(40) Batoda Library, Saraprati Katha, pp, 70* 

(41) Birobisar was named SreUik; Ajatasatru was named KuPik; Naud 
11 was named Kalasok; Priyadarsin was named Samprati, and so on. 

(42) C. D, Pp. 11. 

(43) Vide the account of Priyadarsin. 

(44) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. Pp. 88. 

(45) Vayupuran states 25 years. 
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41^®. The reins of the empire were assumed by him at the age 
of 13 . Some writers say that he had sixteen queens and one 

His life a d theory fits ill with his 

condition and his short life; though one 

might have no objection to believing that he 
might have married with several girls in the prime of his youth/®. 
The name of his eldest ' son was Suman®®, and that of the 
youngest was Tisya®^ Three years after Bindus«ar ascended the 
throne, a brahmin from Kasi, married his beautiful daughter, 
PTthvitilaka, with him®^; Asoka was born of her®® in about A. M. 


(46) See Chandragupla, Pan. Parva VIII, trans. pp. 184. 

(47) Cf. pp. 122, f. n. no. 144 above. 

(48) “Asoka'' by Vincent Smith . pp. 206. ( on the authority o( Maha* 
van^a; M. S. I., pp. 133). 

If we take this to mean that the successor of Sandrccottus had sixteen 
queens, then it means that Pnyadarsm bad that number of queens, because wo 
have proved that Sandrccottus was Asoka. Pnjadarsm bad really many queens 
and many children. 

(49) Writers ha\c credited SreUik too, witli 100 sons; while in reality, 
he had only 18 to 20, even though he had a robust constiuilion and a long life. 

(50) Some books slate the name as “SuSima." (M. S. I. pp. 429.) Probably 
SuSimU'and Suman were both elder brothers and /»soka was the third, (ace 
f» n. no. 48* 

(51) F. n. no» 48 above. 


(5^) Baroda Library, Samprati Katha, pp. 79; R. K. Asoka, pp. 2 — 
“The mother of Asoka is Subhadrangi, the beautiful daughter of a brahmin 
of Champa. Southern traditions call her Dbarma." 

Some scholars are of the opinion that Nand II had gi\cn cause of anger 
to Brahmins by marrying a Sudra girl (though I ha\c proved in ’.ol. I. pp 51S 
& seq); that this must not have taken place, they also say tint, objection 
raised to Asoka's accession to the throne, because his mother a B:a| min. 


Though, as far as I believe, people at that tnuf’ freely nUovv>^ 
marriages, yet, when it conccinevd the accession to a throne, th^'r 
difficulties. Tne ministers objected to \S3ka‘s rre.v .'“’i tno 
(l) Asoka was not the eldest son. Ho "a* neim udv-loV'm : 
haughty temperament, (People at tins time had ahnnit m n 

pient.]! (2) The eldest son v.as murdered and the two ck cr brctt.c:i 


'sii *' •*" 

n *'(1 a 
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175=B. C. 352. No definite details are available about any other 
queens or children. 

When Bindusar ascended the throne at the age of 13®^, 
his prime-minister®® was Subandhu— Sumati®®. He thought that 

as long as Chanakya was alive, it was impossible , 
ChaHakya’s death for him to have all the power to himself. 

Hence he began to persuade the king®^ that 
Chanakya had murdered his mother. The king, young and hasty 
as he was, decided to do away with Chanakya. Almost at, this 
time Chandragupta’s death took place and Chanakya, who- lost 
all interest in things terrestrial, relinquished the post of his own 
accord. He was about eighty by this time, and he wanted no 
blot on his stainless career. .Hence he retired and began to stay®® 
outside the city. A few months later, the king came to' know 
from his nurse that Chanakya was the saviour of his life and 
that he had killed his mother in order to keep him alive. 
Repenting his past conduct, he approached Chanakya in an 
humble attitude and requested him to take charge of his original 

Of these, one was very recently killed while trying to suppress a rebellion in 
the Punjab. The second was probably murdered by Asoka. In Greek history 
Asoka’s early life has been described as “humble”. 

(53) Asoka =( A+soka; A=not soka or sokya = a sister-queen); Asoka 
literally means a queen who has no sister— queens. Though this queen had^ 
several, yet the king remained wholly attacher to her. 

(54) Vide Vol. I. P. 30 with f. n. nos. 64, 65 & 66. 

(55) Parisistha parva;— The name is Sumati. (Cf. f. n. no. 4 above). 

(56) “Mantri” and “Pufohit”, viz. Prime-minister and Royal preceptor, 
were different positions enjoyed by different persons. (Pp. 195 above and f. n. 
no. 4). Chanakya combined both of them and enjoyed them. Then again 

fhip*tF“n™nof59°bdow)f he retamed the preceptor- 

(57) B. L. Samprati Katha; pp. 59, 70. 

(58) Chanakya had a hox locked with 100 locks. Some say that there 
was a succession of hox within hox opto hundred. In the hox he had kept 
a chemical, frasrant substance. Whoever smelt it once, lost all control over 
his nenes. When Subandhu opened this hox, he became a nerve-less idiot, 
and spent the rest of his life in a miserable condition. He had taken away 
the box before setting fire to the hut, (Parisistha parva : Trans.). 
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post. Chanakya politely refused the offer. The king began to 
dhu” “h Chanakya, much to the chagrin of Suban- 

h!,! l™g to let him accompany 

h.m to the hermitage, and while Chiinakya was absorbed in 

onempiation, set fire to the hut. Resorting SamleklianS, 
Chanakya died.®®. 

436-459^) supplanted by Subaudliu. Hemachandra VV, 

(60) Ibid. Pp. 71 ; Parisistaparva : Chanakya was born about A. M. 98* 
ne died about A. M. 180 at the age of 82. 

General Cunningham writes on pp. 142, Bhilsa Topcs.~“lt ,s said in 
Agnipuran.( Princeps Journal IV, 688) that Vtkratn, the son of Gadhaaip, 
should ascend the throne of Malva, seven hundred and fifty-three >cars after 
the expiration of Chanakya." The father of Vikram, the founder of the 
Vikrama era, was Darpana. He had mastered the Gardablu lore. Vikram ascended 
the throne in 57 B. C. (vol.*IIl). Counting back date 753 jears, the date of 
Chanakya’s death comes to B. 'C. 696 — the date %vhich is quite impossible, 
because Chanakya lived during the 4th century B, C. 

Hence it is reasonable to conclude that *‘753*' is the result of a scribe's 
error, and wo may just reverse the order of digits and have it "357". CouDliDg 
back, we get 357+57=414 B. C. which in no w'ay agrees with the dates of 
Chanakya, which have been already fixed and proved. If we take the other 
alternative of reading the figure as "375", we gel 375+57=432 B. C.; and if 
we take this year to be the year of his birth — uot of bis death — wecanha\o 
350 B. C. as the year of the death of Chanakya, as it really was. Thus lie 
died during the eighth year of the rule of Bmdusar. (In the chap, on coins, 

I have stated 13th year, which is wrong). 

General Cunningham holds the opinion i that, Vikiamaditja, who ascenJed 
the throne of Malva, belonged to the Gupta djnaslj', in winch there v.cro 
two kings named Chandragupta. The first ruled from A. D. 370 to 330, and 
the second from 375 to 483 A. D. The second's name ^\as Vikrani5dit>*a al-io, 
however his father’s name was not Gadhanip, but Samudrafrupta; while the 
name of the father of the first was Ghatotkacln. The Gupta Era was founded 
>n319 A. D., during the rule of the first," though;; the second was a vdurotis 
king. Calculating back from their dates we do not coiiif^ to tlic ri.jii: of 

Chtniakya, and hence wc have to give up the figure 753 and 

take "375" as the right one Ghat otakacha was ‘the name of th'- lon of 
one of the PJindavas. 

Thus Chanalo-a was bora in 432 B, C.: and he M in 35n ac. 
age of 82, 
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SuklaWrtha and its importance 


It is certainly a matter of regret that few details are known 
about Ch&nakya, though he was'^ “The first eco- 
Suklatirtha and -f the whole world”®* and 

its importance though one writer has called him “King maker,’ * 


A certain writer says: — “ Tradition represents the ^ wicked, 
minister ’ as having repented and retired to Suklatirtha on the 
banks of the Narmada, where he died; Chandragupta is also 
supposed to have accompained him ( cf. Smith 175 f. n. 1. 
Suklatirtha is the exact equivalent of Belagol which in Kanarese 
means “ white pond 


Now there are two places bearing the name Suklatirtha* 
One is situated in the Mysore state, and the other on the other 
banks of the Narmada. We know definitely that Chandragupta 
ended his days at Belagol in Mysore. Suklatirtha, Soto 35 miles ^ 
from Broach, is at presnt a centre of Arya-samajist activity and 
a place of pilgrimage for the followers of the Yedic religion. It 
is the place where stands that magnificent and well-known 
banyan tree-Kabir-vada. Did Chanakya spend his last days here i 
Probably not, for two reasons. In the first place it could not 
have provided seclusion enough to ' Chanakya;^ and secondly 
Chanakya must naturally have chosen some place, to which was 
attached some sacred significance of the faith that he followed 
Jainism. There certainly was a place, on the banks of the Narmada 
near Jabbulpore, where stand now white boulders, making the 
whole region appear very white. Again the place is ideally solitary. 
Moreover, not far from it are the Rupnath rock— inscription of 
Pnyadarsin®®, and Campanagari®^ first the capital of Dadhivahan 
of Ahga®'’‘ and then destroyed by Satanik of Vatsa®®. It was 


(61) Jainism in North India, by C. J. Shah, pp. 139. 

(62) It means that he was the economist of the first rank, not the first. 
* Pp. 189 f. n. no. 128. 

(63) For details \ide the account of Priyadarsm; also Vol. 1* FP* 

* 

(64) Vol. J. Account of Ajatsatru. 

(65) Vol, I. Pp. 45 and 111. 

(65) Vol. I. Pp* 136, 
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also tbe place where the twelfth Tirthafikar, Vasupujya^'^ was 
born, entered into holy orders, attained Kaivalya, and died®®. This 
place must have been selected by Chanakya for these reasons. 
It was under the power of Magadh. One, colossal stone-image 
is standing at this place, details about which are given in the 
account of Priyadarsin. 

According to Buddhist books he was a follower of the Vcdic 
faith.®®; while Mr. Thomas says: — “ We may conclude for all 

present purposes that Bindusar followed the 
His religion faith “of his father and that in the same belief 

whatever it may prove to have been-his child- 
hood’s lessons were learnt by Asoka.”^^. In sort he was a Jama. 

A weak man himself, and devoid of the efficient Jielp 
ef Cfeinakya, Bindusar began to lose what his father had 

conquered”. Satakarani ^ Malik, the fourth 
The extent* of Sndhra king of the Satavahan dynasty, 

his Witory ^sQ^ned the paramountcy of Magadh, and 

deobred himself independent, changing his title from Sndhrabhnya 


(67) Vol. I. Pp. 279 (f n. no. 13) and 345. 

(68) Vol. I. For the page references see the index. 

(69) The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 98r-“Bmdu5ar was a follower of Brahminism 

and used to feed daily 60,000 Brahmins. Asolia dismisse lem 

This may be applied to PriyadarSin also, whose religions tolerance and 

charitable disposition are well-known. 

(70) Jainism on early life of Asoka. (Edw.ard Thomas), PP 23. fj. N. 1. 

PP* 139-) 

Nagari Pracha. Sabha Patrika, vol. X, no. 4, 

“Mr. Thomas proves that Chandragupta, Bindiisar an ^ 

He has quoted MudrarakSas, Rajatarailgjn: and Amc / . . 
his statement.'' 

(71) Coins nos. 54, 67, 68 etc. 

(72) Cf. /. n. no. 77 below. Scholars ton ’’f 

and holding sovoreto aw Sandr«ntins .as AiaVn. 

“r ■“ ■' ■" * 

is. (For details vide his account). 
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to Andhrapati.^®. T! o Governors of the Punjab and Sindh began 
to quarrel with e?' i other, and rose into rebellion. Asoka was- 
appointed as the governor of Ujjain. (A. M. 188 B. C. '339) ^ ' 

Two Punjab chiefs — Anibhi of Taxila and Poras of Sutlaj^^ 
rebelled in A. M. 192=B. C. 335. Bindusar sent his heir-apparent 
who suppressed the rebellion. They rose into mutiny again^® and 
this time the heir appirent was killed in the battle. Then Asoka 
was sent there. Hardly had he dealt a ' crushing defeat . to the 
mutineers, when news came from Magadh that Bindusar died of 
the bursting of a blood-vessel in his brain'=^® (A. M. 197=B. C. 330). 
Hence he hurried forth to Patliputra. 

During Bindusar*s weak reginae, misrule prevailed in Magadh 
as well as in provinces^ News of this weak condition' of India 
reached the ears of the Greek emperor Alexander, who had 
conquered and subdued almost all countries situated between 
Greece (Macedonia) and India He had heard of the fabulous 
wealth of India. So in B. C. 327, his armies marched over the 
western banks of the Indus. (Details of foreign invasions will be 
given in a separate chapter). 


{73) Coins nos. 57^ 58, 59, 60, 61. They belong to Andhrapatis; while 
nos. 62, 63 belong to Andhiabhrtyas. 

(74) Scholars take him to have been a descendant of the Vatsas of KausambJ. 

(75) There were two risings in the Punjab. (M. S. I. pp. 429, Divjavadan). 

burst ah] Topes, pp. 95 : "jje in the midst of a fit of. passion 

curst a blood-vessel and died."’ 


inva!ion “The records of Alexander’s 

either by raiahs or IT''®*®”” “ multitude of independent states, governed 

-- 

by thl battle ^f'^AraTeli'wrran'^ inB.C.331, 

have conquered this territory. ® Alexander must 

in Persia in 250 B. C. In the 81 
nine a s r - (”1-250=81). Persia was under the power of Alexander’s 

generals for some time, and then under the power of emperor Samprati. 
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212 India and foreigners Chapter 

The generally accepted theory that Sandrecottus was 
Chandragupta, has given rise to many confusions and twisted 

accounts in the history of India. ^ We have 
India and foreigners already proved that Chandragupta was not 

Sandrecottus, and that it was Asoka who 
confronted the Greek* emperor. 

Alexander the great invaded India in 327 B. C., and having , 
subdued some portions of the Punjab, stayed there for some time. 
Here he had occasioh to meet Sandrecottus, who was at that 
time in the prime of his youth^. Later on he departed frbni India 
and died on his way to Greece in June, 323 B. C.® We khow 
that Bindusar died in 330 B. C.^, and that he was succeeded by 
Asoka, who was not crowned on the throne for four years, on 
account of certain domestic reasons. Thus the date of his coror 
nation to the throne in 326 B. C. ® The reader will thus See that 
it was Asoka who met the Greek emperor in the Punjab®, though 
he had not ascended the throne at that time^. ' ^ 

Let US now quote an extract from Justin®. “ Seleucus Waged 
many wars in the east after the 'partition of Alexander's empire ' 
among his generals®. He first took Babylonia, and then with his 
forces, augmented by victory, subjugated the Bactrians. He then 


(1) For illustrations vide the account of Asoka* 

(2) J. R. A. S. 1932, April, pp. 277. Statement of Plutarch:—"Aridrok6ttos 
himself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself.” 

(3) E. H. I. 3rd pp. 116:— "His death in June, 323 B. C." 

(4) See the chronological list on pp. 146 and pp. 204. 

(5) Vide his account. 


(6) This proves that Sandrecottus was Asoka. 

indiritl tk ' PP* f- D.! — "The wotd Deinde seems t 

mdrcate that the war wrth Alexander's officers followed the usurpation." Thi 
agrees with what we have stated above. 

tanslated by Mr. Crindle Principal, I’a# 
College. (See Prof. Hultesch Corp. Inset. Indrc. Pt. 1. p„f. xxxiir.). 

v* • if» !' ^ ®ake cleat that Mi 

•Crin-^le s statement agrees with that of this writer. 
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passed over to India, which after Alexander's death, as if the 
yoke of servitude had been shaken off from its neck, had put 
his prefects to death. Sandrecottus"® had been the leader who 
kbhieyed their freedom; but after his victory he had forfeited by 
;his -tyrknny, all title to the name of liberator, for, having ascended 
the,throne^^, he oppressed with survitude the very people^ whom 
he had emancipated from foreign thraldom^^. He was born in 
humble^^ life, but was prompted to aspire to royality by an 
omen^®, significant of an august destiny. For, when by insolent 
behaviour^®, he had offended king Nandrus^’, and was ordered 
by that king to be put to death^®, he had sought safety by a 
speedy flight^®. When he lay down, overcome with fatigue and 


(10) All episodes narrated here tally with those that took place lo the 
life of Asoka. 

(11) He had seized the throne m 330 B. C., though his coronation cere- 
mony was performed in 326 B. C. 

(12) Tins means that ho established his own power o\cr the territory 
from which he drove away the Greeks. (B. C. 317. as we shall see later on). 

(13) Buddhist books contain descriptions of his massacres through 
"Narkalay." 

(14) This shows that he was not direct heir to the throne, but secured 


it by his good fortune. 

(15) This shows that his coronation ceremony was performed some j cars 
after his seizing the throne; cf. the statement at the end of f. n. no 52, pp. 2-36. 

(16) Buddhist books describe Abka as insolent. Politically intcrpreltpd, 
however, it means that he was firm in attitude and strict m the enforcement 


of his rules (cf. 18 below). 

(17) Older maDUScripts have the word "AICNandrum" in place of fits 
word. (Pret. by Prof. Holtz). This is the ri^ht word, because there comd l.a-.e 
been no reason why Greek history should contion any reference to a v-wr 
between two Indiao kings. Again. Hand had died 45 >e.-.rs before Alcrander s 
tar-asion. This will show that scholars hare twisted facts 

'the spineless theory of Sandrecottus hawng been Clnndragepte ms.eed o AsA a. 

(18) This proves that Alexander must have here of a hanghts lcmp.iae-.eat. 

(19) llravery does not mean fooMia.'diners, oi nee. Ic.clj e ™ ^ 

self to heavy odds. To offer resistance would hate bi'ca reiec.,' - ..^- 

p.-itt of Asoka. That he sought safety lu flight is au indicat.cn 
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had fallen into a deep sleep, a lion^® of enormous size, approach- 
ing the slumberer, licked with its tongue, the sweat which oozed 
profusely from his body; and when he awoke, ' quietly took its 
departure® ^ It was this prodigy which first inspired him, with 
the hope of winning the throne®®, and so having collected a band 
of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government.® ® When he was there, preparing to attack Alexander’s 
prefects®^, a wild elephant®® of monstrous size approached him 
and kneeling submissively like a tame elephant, received him on 
its back and fought vigorously in front of the army. Sandrecottus 
having thus won the throne®®, was reigning over India® ' when 
Seleucus was laying the foundation of his future greatness. Seluecus 
having made a treaty with him® ® and otherwise settled his affairs 
in the east, returned home to prosecute the war with Antigonus.” 


and is no adverse reflection upon his courage. This incident throws much 
light upon the character of Alexander, who had no scruples in ordering a 
single, defenceless person, whom he had invited, and who had come to his 
camp unarmed and unattended, to be killed. 

(20) I believe that Buddhist books must be containing this episode, thus 

irrefutably proving that Sandrecottus was Asoka. , 

(21) Certainly an instance of a behaviour indicating spiritual influence.' , 

(22) Though he had seized the throne in 326 B. C. yet he was not sure 

whether he would be able to settle himself as an emperor. Now his prospects 
began to brighten. 


(23) By this time Greek power had already been established in India 
After Alexander s death, a council was formed (B. C. 322) which managec 

the administration of Greek in India (f. n. no. 24). So this took place ii 
322 B. C. 

(24) The words Alexander’s prefects” show that Alexander was dead bj 
by this time. So this took place after 323 B. C. (f. n. no. 23). 


(25) This incident took place in 322 B. C.; while the lion incident took 
place m 326 B. C. (See the chronological list at the end of this book)^ 

(26) I. e. b> establishing his power over the territory which was before 
that under the Greek power. 

(27) I. e. as emperor of the whole of India, because the foreigners were 
driven away. 

(28) For terms of the treaty vide hfe account. Asoka’s behaviour was very 
generous towards him. 


vn 
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The above-given narration fits exactly with the events that 
took place in the life of Asoka. He visited the Greek enjperor 
on invitation, but finding his bearing haughty and insulting, 
retaliated in the same manner; upon which the emperor ordered his 
men to arrest and kill him on the spot. Asoka, hov;evcr, sought 
safety in flight. Then took place the incident of the lion, after 
which he instigated Indians^ against the Greek power, and was 
about to attack Alexander’s prefects when the incident of the 
elephant took place. Historians hbld the view^*’ that his prefects 
were at peace with one another as long as the emperor was alive, 
but began to quarrel with one another soon alter his death. (323 
B. C. We know that Seleucus ruled from 331 to 280 B. 

So the rebellions in the Punjab must have taken place between 
321 to 312 B. C. 

It is interesting to discuss why the Punjab was the centre 
of rebellious activities for nearly twenty-five years between 327 
to 304 B. C. — when peace terms were concluded between Seleucus 
and the Indian emperor.-’’®. Democratic form of Government 
existed in Northern India, and especially in the Punjab during 
those times; but it was not quite uninfluenced by monarchy*'*. 
The Punjab had been conquered by Nand IX, and continued to 
be peaceful under the suzerainty of Magadli during the wise 
rule of Chandragupta and Chanakya. With the accession of Binduslr 


(29) I. c. the Indians were instigated against the rule of a foreign powe% 

(30) E. H. I. 3rd, pp. is certain that ncus evcrjrvhere 

of the death of the Macedonian emperor. As soon as the scison hecam^ 
hvonrablo. there wae a greet r.smg in In<I.e: thus ended the Greek goner. • 

J. R. A. S. 1932, ApriB-''‘After Alexintlcr’s death, attempts %\er<i mid' 
to overthrow the Greek power,’ 

(31) This incident took place after the second rising lo .>1/ B. C, 
not in 322 B. C. We shall prove tins later on. 

(32) Vol. III. A writer dates the establishment of th^ 

from 312 B. C. (Vol. J., PP- 100 f.n. no. 10). but the :ro^. Ue.y . ate r 3. } 

B. C. (Read further in this chap.), 

(33) Vide the account of Asoka. 

(34) F, n. no. 39 below. 
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to the throne, who had married a brahmin girl®® who gave birth 
to Asoka, the Magadha empire began to loose its grasp over the 
territories, and especially over the Punjab- Chanakya had already- 
retired and Subandhu had stepped into his shoes, but without 
the former’s tact and statesmanship®®, with the result that a 
rebellion was engineered in the Punjab by the governor himself. 
Bindusar sent his eldest son to suppress it, and he did so at 
first® When the people of the Punjab rose again into mutiny, 
he became a victim to a conspiracy and was murdered®®. Then 
Asoka, who was governor of Ujjain at that time, was sent there. 
Hardly had he suppressed the rebellion, when Bindusar died on 
the bui sting of a blood-vessel. He hastened to Patliputra and 
seized the throne, though the ministers first hesitated to accept 
him as king, because of his being born of a brahmin, i..e. a non- 
ksatriya mother^®. The ministers could not decide the problem 
for some time. In the meanwhile, riots again broke out in -the 
Punjab, and Alexander invaded India and occupied some jportions 
of the country ( 327 B. C. ). He defeated king Ambhi of ;the 
Taxilla region, but his further progress was checked at the region 
between the Chinab and the Ravi by king Paurus, .who fought 
bravely against him. At last he was treacherously betrayed by 
his own men, and was defeated. Both Ambhi and Paurus ack- 
nowledged the tutelage of Alexander, who stayed in India for ,a 


(35) Cf. the origin of the Andhra dynasty; and^pp*- 205 f. Ji. no. 52. 

(36) Details have already been given in the account of Bindusar. 

(37) Several risings took place in the Punjab during these years; of them 
these four were the greatest. Their dates are. — 


(1) B. C. 334 

(2) B. C. 330 

(3) B. C. 322 

(4) B. C. 317 


during the rule of Bindusar, 
\ during the rule of Asoka. 


(5) There was probably a rising during the^beginning of Priyadarsin. 

(38) Priyadaisin has got rock-inscriptions erected at Mansera and J§ahba 
zagrahi; I believe that he was murdered at one of these two places. 

(39) There was monarchy everywhere else. 

(40) Chap. VI, f. n. no. 48, 52. 
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while, and then departed from it, after making arrangement 
for the administration of the territory conquered by him. Let 
us quote a. writer^ ^ for these arrangements: — “ When Alexander 
left the bounds of India towards the end of 325 B. C. he made 
the following arrangements for his Indian territories: — 

(i) Sind was put in charge of Pithon, son of Agenor, upto 
the confluence of the Punjab rivers with the Indus. 

(ii) The territories north of this confluence, consisting of 
the conquered tribes of Malavas, Ksudrakas etc. were put in the 
charge of Philip. The kingdom of Taxilla, north of the satrapy 
of Philip, was under jSmbhi, who had helped Alexander so much 
during his Indian campaign, but Smbhi's rule appears to have 
been under the military suzerainty**^ of Philip. Philip had a large 
army of occupation under him, consisting of Gieek, Macedonian 
and Thracian soldiers. The Thracian soldiers were under an officer 


called Eudamos. 

' (iii) East of this was the kingdom of Paurus who had a large 
accession of teritorries to his original kingdom between the Jhclum 
and. the Chenab. He had submitted to Alexander, and had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Greek emperor. 

(iv) North-west of the territories ruled over by Anibht and 
Philip was the satrapy of Paropanisidae under Oxyarlcs, Alex- 


ander’s father-in-law. 

In 324 B. C. Philip was murdered by some of his own troops. 
On receipt of the news, Alexander appointed Eudamos to succeed 
PhiUp until a more satisfactory anangement could be made. Ic 
w^^be responsible for the administration of 
satrapy conjointly with Ambhi, king of Taxita Amblii h..d .all 

ate been 1 faithful partisan of the Greeks, and was much trusted. 

In June 323 B. C. Alexander died at Babydon. and no per- 
manent incumbent in Phtlip's place could ever be appo.nted. 

SoorXr Alexander's death, his generals met .n councl n 
Bablon aJd devtsed a scheme of p.artition of the emptre. The 


estabn..! ct .vs,.,..-. 

28 
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Indian satrapies were, however, left' as they had been arranged 
by Alexander. (V. A. Smith’s Asoka, p. I; Cambridge History 
Pp. 428 L. 25-8 ). So in this partition there was no change in ' 
the personal of the governors of [Indian provinces and arrangements 
continued as outlined above. 

In 321 B. C. there was an amended partition at Tripara- 
deisos in Syria, under the leadership of Antipater. This partition 
shows some change. 

(i) Pithon leaves Sindh, and is accommodated in some ' 
territory, west of* the Indus and east of Paropanisidae. 

(ii) Paurus is given a great accession of territory, his sphere 
of influence now extending all the way down the main stream to 
the sea. ( C. H. I. Pp. 498 ). 

(iii) No attempt was made to curtail the power of Ambhi 
and Paurus, as they were considered too powerful. 

(iv) No mention is made of Eudamos but as he continued 
to stay in the country' with his soldiers upto 317 B. C. and 
then had Paurus treacherously slain, seized his war- elephants and 
marched with all his forces out of India, we have no reason to 
assume that he did not continue to hold his acting satrapy and 
maintain his relationship with Ambhi upto the year of 317 B. C. 
when he found India too hot for hitii. 

t 

Thus we find that the Greek authority and the Greek 
arrangement of government 'continued in the Punjab and Taxila 
upto about 317 B. C. and we 'do not hear a word about Chandra- 
gupta ( of course they mean Sandrecottus ) or anybody else’s , 
aggrandisement upto that date. 

No doubt a lengthy statement, but at the same time lucid 
and comprehensive. Let us synthetise some of the facts:— 

(1) Ambhi. The Greeks found im him a trustworthy repre- 
sentative of their power"^ though he was a traitor to India. 

(2) Paurus was just the opposite. He resisted the intrusion 
of the foreigners as much as he could, but later on thought it 
wise to ^submit to the tutelage of a power which he found almost 


(43) Cf. f. n, no. 42 above. 
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invincible. Alexander appointed his own general to kcci) himself 
informed of so independent-minded a chief. After his duiih, 
however, Pauras was given wider powers by the cou.ncil. 

(3) Eudamos was a faithful general appointed to keen a look 
over the movements of Ambhi and Pauras. The council seems 
to have curtailed his powers, though we cannot say to what e.Mcnt. 

(4) Chandragupta is referred to neither by Alexander nor 
by the council 

Quarrels .and occasions for ill-feeling were not infrequent 
between Eudamos and Pauras A military-minded general, 
Eudamos tried to check all the rebellious activities of Pauras, 
When his powers were curtailed by the CounciP*'’', his self-ruspect 
was wounded^®, and he tried to appease his anger by trying to 
exercise stricter control over Pauras, who, on the other hand, 
though he had submitted to the foreign power, was not without 
patriotic feelings towards his mother country, and who, moreover 
was a ksatrijra"^’ of the first water, ahvays ill at case with 
himself as long as he was under the foreign yoke. At last, Pauras 
could no longer suppress his patriotic fire and rose into an open 
rebellion against the Greek power. Eudamo: quickly seicctl the 
opportunity and got him murdered*” and tried to sii,"*i’ress th^, 
mutiny m his territory'*® which extended from tlie Jhelam to the 
Chenab. Ambhi was of no use to him, devoid as he was of the 
fighting urge. Asoka on the other hand, took advantage of the 


(44) This proves that the emperor of Magndli h'^d not 

the Punjab during the ’eight jears between 325 to 317 B. C. So tiiU t'-p! mt* 
Incident took pbee aflei 322 13. C. (Cf. f. n. no. 25 abo\e) 

(45) I* c. I-Ic did not relinquish Ins power of his cv,r. 


(46) Cf. f. n. no. 45. 

(47) Even Greek histot'ians have pr.nccd the br.r.cry of 

(4S) J. R‘ A. S. 1932 pp. 233.— "TU 15. irJi ' Pauiac * 

What kd Eudamo'^ tu maidr. I’au'U'. ’ U k rnp < .1'- t * ' ^ ^ 
seems pr<.>hab c lhat th*-' lnd,an rcs j.i bra •' v ’* ti‘" c - . 

of r.unm., who''' st ' i 5^* W '^.2 ' 'at ’ •* i '/j '<• 

Greek authontici-, hc.1lu^.d b> EuJ’in was i/J - rr'-’t 

pnurui: his life.*' 


^ * ? 
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opportunity, and began to march, with a large army towards 
the Punjab. Seeing that it would' do him no good -to offer 
resistance to so powerful an emperor, Eudamos sought safety in 
flight through the territory of Ambhi (B. C. 317).' The rest of 
the Greek generals and soldiers were massacred by Asoka®®. 

The above-stated narration of events provides ' an adequate , 
answer to the questions raised by a writer on Pp. 281 of the 
April number of J. R. A. S. His questions are: — 

Then when did it ( aggrandisement ) take place ? When did 
Chandragupla in the words of Justin, ‘prepare to attack Alexander’s 
prefects, fought with them vigorously in front of the army on the 
back of a wild elephant and put the prefects to death ? Mr. • 
Vincent Smith says*. — “ But the officer, (Eudamos) had no 
adequate force at his command to enforce his authority, which' , . 
must have been purely nominal. ” The reader will see that Mr. 
Smith’s statement is quite true®**®. 

Thus ended the Greek power in India in 317 B. C.- Seleucus 
Necator, a favourite general of the great emperor, had established 
his authority over Syria. He began to invade India to complete 
the task begun by his master. Between B. C. 316®® to 305, he 
marched into India 18 times over, but had to retreat every time 
driven away by Asoka. At last he was forced to come to terms ‘ 
with him®^, and married his' daughter with Asoka, and sent 
Megasthenes as an escort to her as well as his representative at 
the Indian Court. (B. C. 304). 

Thus four rebellions took place in the Punjab "during the life*- 


(49) J. R. A. S. 1932, April, pp. 281: — *‘Eudamos continued practically to 
be the only Greek Satarap in India for eight years (324 to 317 B. C.), hemmed 
in between two powerful potentates, Ambhi and Paurus.” 

(50) The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 87: — ^"The expulsion of the Greek forces and 
the slaughter of their chiefs”. (Justin XV, 4). 

(51) E. H. I. 3rd edi. pp, 115; J, R. A. S. April, 1932, pp. 281. 

(52) All these doubts owe their origin to the mistaken notion that Sandre* 
COttw^ v.as Asoka. For more instances, vide the account of Asoka. 

(53) Cf. f. n. no, 32 abo\e. 


(5t) Vide the account of Asoka. 
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time of Asoka; two, during the rule of his father, and two during 
his own rule. His elder brotlicr SusTma was murdered during the 
second rising. No member of the royal family was killed during 
the two risings that took place during his rcign«®, 

A Chronological list of foreign repercussions over India is 
given below: — 

B. C. 

330; — Death of Bindusar. 

327; — Alexander’s invasion; defeat of Smbhi and Pauras; 
his meeting with Asoka in his camp; A^olra s flight 
and the licking of his body by the lion. 

326; — Asoka’s accession to the throne of Magadh. 

325: — (end) Alexander’s departure from India. 

324: — Philip’s murder; Philip was a prefect appointed by 
Alexander, over the Punjab. Eudamos’ appointment to 
the same post. 

323: — (June) Death of Alexander. 

322:— Rebellion of the Greek generals in the Punjab, and 
their slaughter. 

321 — 20: — Seleucus Necator established his authority over Syiia; 

new arrangements for India made by the council 
formed 'after Alexander’s death. 

317;_Panras’ murder, a great rising in the Punjfib. Anoka’s 
suppression of it, Eudamos’ .flight out of India; end 
of the Greek power in India. 

316:— Establishment of the power of Asoka in the Punjab. 
316-305:— Seleucus Necator’s unsuccessful invasions over India. 

304:— Necator forced to make a treaty with A^’oka; .Anoka’s 
marriage with liis daughter during the 26th year of 
his reign. 


(55) It will he icca that thi' iheorv. that lii*, hs'r-trP'trfi: k-u-J-'v 1 

in thi<^ n<iinf, is not Inio. T?;ts coMfu'.»Qa r- I’r-' tvj i -tnr txWr 

ns ChanJr.moipta. him ill v.'., oas: 35 at i.r- os » m-. 

bcnc? hn could not have In.l a jou o'.l cnoujjh Is-'e-r/r- ‘.''•i t- r izu 

of oupprcssiag a rebellion 
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Chapter I 

Asokavardhan 


S'Qt^opcis:— Details as to how AsoJia ascended the throne 
though he was not the heir-apparent-— His reign divided into 
four parts from different potnts of vtexo; the duration of hts 
life — His various names and misundcrsfandwgs about them; hi^ 
life during the four years before his accession to the throne — //is 
meeting with Alexander; birth of his two sons — His infatuation 
for the iicwly-~wed queen and change in religion on that account 
— Exact time of Ins rule, a subject of great controversy — His 
queens and children — His oppression of the heir-apppareni on 
account of hts infatuation for the queen — Relation hclwecn him 
and prince Dasarafh — Cruellies perpetrated in Xarhilay — 
Discussion as to whether Chandbsoha and Dhannasohr xeerc hts 
names — His religion and hts devoutness for ti—The ixUn* of 
his territory— Two incidents of Ins later life — The last phat of 


his life — Social conditions during 
PriyadarUn names of the same 


hi't time — UVrt* Atola 
individual ? — His death. 


and 

th^ 


date and place of his death. 
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226 , Was A^oka the' heir-apparent I ' > .Chapter ' 

' - / 

A^oka succeeded Bindusar on the throne. It was -a custom 
in those times to appoint the heir-apparent as the governor of 
' Avanti^. Scholars have concluded that Asoka 

Was Asoka the must have been the heir-apparent® because he 

heir-apparent? appointed as the governor of Avanti. The 

converse was not, however, as' we shall presently see, always^ 
true. Bindusar had sent his eldest son Susima, the heir-apparent 
to suppress the rebellion in the Punjab. Again, Asoka was selected 
for the governorship of Avanti, because he was the most 
intelligent and capable of all his brothers®. ' 

Jaina books state that his reign lasted for 24 years, while 
Buddhist books declare 'that it lasted for 41 

The duration of his ' years. This divergence can be explained as 
reign and of his life follows:— 

His political career can* be divided into three parts: — 

(1) The first four years from B. C. 330 to 326 or A. M. 196 
to 200, when his coronation ceremony was not performed®. 

(2) The next 24 years from B. C. 326 to 302 or A. M. 200 

to 224, during which he ruled as an emperor of Magadh. 

(3) The next 13 years from B. C. 302 to 289 or A. M. 224 

to 257, during which he acted as regent to his grandson 
Priyadarsin, who was a minor. Thus 4+24+13=41. 

The last nineteen years of his life® from B. C. 289 to 270 or 
A. M. 237 to 256'’^, he spent in retirement and spiritual contem- 

(1) Pp. 186, f. n. no. 110. 

(2) E. H. I. 3rd edi. pp. 156. — **He was no doubt selected by his father, 

in accordance with the usual practice as 3 'uvaraj or crown'prince on account 
of his ability and fitness for the imperial succession.” ' 

( 3 ) Pp. 205, f, n. no. 50 and 52. 

(4) Read further the paragraph « Fixing of dates of his rule.” 

(5) Ibid. 

(6) I. A. vol. 34, pp. 196, Mr. Burgess’ view, while reviewing the 4th 
edi. of E. H. I. 

(7) Rock-inscription of Sahasram (B. C. 271, July, probably). Read further 
Art, no. 7 in the same paragraph as referred to in f. n. no. 4 above. Again 
paragraph on “His Death” at the end of this chapter. 
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plation. He died at the age of 82. Counting backwards, his 
birth-date can be fixed up as B. C. 352 or A. M. 174-5. 

(Mr. Rockhill, on the authority of Tibctian manuscript, his 
stated that (P. 233 of his book), Asoka*s reign Jasted for 54 >car<. 
This is due to identifying Sandrecotlus with Chandragupti, 
because it is proved that the grandson of Sandrccottus ruled for 
54 years. When we have already proved that Sandrccottus was 
Asoka, we can say that his grandson, Priyadarsm ruled for 54 
years, which in fact, he did. This also clears up the question as 
to whom the name Dharmasoka ” can be applied. It can be 
applied to the grandson of Asoka ( Sandrccottus ), namely, 
Priyadarsin. ( Appendix A, at the end of the book ). 


His original name was AfJokachandra (P.240 f.n. 53) ^fterbis 

accession to the throne he changed it into Asolcavardhan. Sc\ eral 

% 

confusions have arisen due to identifying 
His various names Sandrccottus with Chandragupta. One of them 

is that Asoka and Priyadarsin have been taken 
to be names of one and the same individual. As a consequence, • 
all the rock-inscriptions, pillar-inscriptions and siufias, for which* 
Priyadarsin was responsible, have been ascr.bed to A^ok.i^, rs a 
result of which, again, all these relics have been taken to have 
connection with Buddhism because Asoka was a Buddhist, while 
they all are associated with Jainism, becanse, Priyadarsin liimstlf 
was a Jam. Again it has become well-nigh impossible to give a 
.connected account of foreign rule in India, subsequent to Ale'*andcr’s 
invasion, because of starting with this false hypothesis®. Instances 
of such errors and blunders can be easily multiplied. 


It is said that he was called “ Kalusoka ” 
dark in complexion; really speaking “Kulafcoka’' 


because he was 
vns the name of 


( 8 ) I have pro\c<J that Asoka the ftran H.athrr r.f 

latter was a J.ain and hcrce all pillar and rock in-enptioas vl c- hi 

credit, are associated v.llh Jamicm- Troofs and pl'.'.cs of cvjjetjc^ a-i* n 

support of this thcor: in the chapters on rn/ tn n fell 

detadn the tc.a-V’r i>*. rrff-reit^ m*' t.epuah* , r”.*,/. 

to he published hi me. 

(9) I^or more instances licc pp. n* ttos 5^ ari 55. 
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Hand II, Mahapadma^®. He has been called “ Chandasoka ” by 
some^\ because he is said to have slain all his brothers before 
ascending the throne^**. We shall see later on that he had slain 
many generals^ whom he found faithless^®. During the last years 
of his life, remorse took hold of his heart because of the cruelties 
he had perpetrated; so he devoted his time mostly to practising 
penance and spiritual meditation. The name “ Dharmasoka ” is 
said to have been given to’ him on this account^*. 


During the last years of the rule of Bindusar, rebellions 
were ripe everywhere in the empire. Asoka, as we know, had 

been sent to the Punjab to bring the situation 
The four years that under control there. On account of the death 

father he had to, speed up towards 
Patliputra. Hardly had he put his foot into 
it when news reached him that the fourth Andhra king, Mallika 
Satakarani, who had annexed the Kaling to his own territory, 

- — ^ 

(lO) Appendix A at the end of this book, where it is shown that this 
'conclusion is ill-founded. 


(11) Is it not quite probable that **ChaudMoka’^ might have been pro- 
nounced as "Sandrecottus” by the Greeks? For reasons see further. 

(12) Read further; Rulers of India Senes, Asoka, pp. 20;— “There was 
some bloodshed at the time of his accession to the throne. No proof, howevbr, 
is available to support this statement." 


(13) Pp. 233, para 5, f. n. no. 42. There is no historical proof for this 

• ^ to this effect. Generally a manldoes not shed blood of hii 

kith and ki^ though in matters political nothing is impossible. M. S. I 

Jp* xxr ixr situation of NarkagTha near Ujjaini 

"if • ' Ujjaini, when his capital was Pataliputra ? ) 
IS ^ Ifficult to sort out truth from Mahavamsa, Divyavadan, and from the 

^ ° Ar!i scholars view them with an eye of distrust.’ 

. . . pp. 9 (on the authority of Divyavadan ):— “Asoka killed his five 
hundred ministers in a fit of atfger. Once he burnt 500 hundred queens.” 

(14) Dharmasoka docs not seem to have been one of his names, ^isunags 
l:in=r was called Kalasoka was given this name also. (R. W. W. Vol. IL 
pp. 90. 1 , n. no. 26; pp. 85, f. n. no. 11). I have later on proved that “Dharmasoka 
was one of the names of Priyadarsin. (Appendix A at the end of this book: 
also f. n, non 56 below). 
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had declared himself independent of the paramountcy of 
Hence A^oka marched soutlnvards with an army and subdued 
him. In the battle that was fought he lost one of his brothers 
On his return to the capital messengers from the Punjfib informed 
him that all was not quite on that front. Not only were the 
different chiefs quarrelling with one another, but the Greek emperor 
Alexander, having heard alluring descriptions of the fabulous 
riches of India, had already crossed the Indus and camped on 
the banks of the Jhelum.^’ Ambhi had marched against him with 
a large army, but Alexander pounced upon him unawares at 
night. — his army having ciossed the river l^y a ford,— witli the 
result that Ambhi had to yield and accept his suzerainty. 
Alexander marched forward towards the Sutlaj, defeated Paurus, 
and forced him to acknowledge his power. Elated with liis conquests 
Alexander began to progiess further. Asoka confronted him with 
a formidable army. Alexander was about thirty, and Asoka was 
two or three years his junior^®. The Greek emperor invited 
Asoka to meet him at his own camp. The invitation was cordially 
accepted by the fearless Asoka, who went into Alexander’s camp 
without any escort and with an open sword in his hand, trusting 
that there would be no foul play. During their talks, .Alexander 
proposed some insulting terms from the treaty. Overpowered with 
indignation, Asoka told him plainly that the only fit reply to such 
insolent terms was sword for sword. Alexander instantly ordered 
his men to catch hold of him and kill him with a sword^'’. A^oka, 
however, was too quick for them and took to heels as fp«t as 
his feel could carry him. After running over a pretty long distance 


(15) Coins noS. 57, 59, 60 etc. 

(16) Maski rock-inscription. Read chapter on PrjNac’ar^n fu- £re!.“in'. ab.iit 
such rock-inscriptions. 


(17) Inch His. Quart. V, 1929, PP 7— Between the 
and the accession of Chandrapupta (SanJrecottu*,) the Jaiee 
silent on Alc\andci*> in\.a';ion. 


fall rJ til' N’a'Pa? 
v.'OTk' .ve 


(IS) J. R. A. C 1937, Ap--d. rr 
of bis jottth when he Mailed Ab'sanlit.'' 

(19) For delsUs read the p'"C\i3J5» cha 
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^iiaptet 


overcome with fatigue, he stretched himself under the cool shade 
of a tree in a forest, and fell instantly sound asleep. After a 
short time, a large lion approached him and began to lick the ' 
sweat that had oozed profusely from his body. When Asdka 
awoke, he saw the lion quietly retreating into a, bush. Encouraged 
by this good omen, he thought himself to be destined for the 
highest position in life. At last he returned to Patliputra, where 

his coronation ceremony was performed. 

' 

These incidents took place during these four years®®. j 


I j. 

Though it was a custom to appoint the heir-apparent as the 

^ \ \ 

governor of Avanti^ Asoka, as we have seen, was appointed to 

the post contrary to the custom. ,He was 14 

before he at that time” ( B. C. 338 or A. M. 

ascended the throne a .< 

189). At that time Avanti was divided into two 

parts: Purva Avanti and Paschim Avanti ( Eastern Avanti' and 

Western Avanti). The capital of the former was Vidisa (Bhilsa), 

It was also called Besnagar (Vai%a-nagar=a city full of Vaisyas), 

The capital of the latter was Ujjain. Of these two, Vidisa was a 


more flourishing town than Ujjain, because it was a holy place 
of the Jains®^, and was as such given more preference by Jaina 
kings. During his governorship here, Asoka married*^ with a 


(20) Asoka by Bhandarkar, pp. 10: — **Asoka’s coronation ceremony took 
place four years later, not because he was engaged in slaughtering his brothersi 
but because he had gone to the Punjab to suppiess the rebellions there and 
to oppose Alexander.” I. H. Quar. V, 1929, pp. 9. 

{21) At this time, a boy was said to have come to age at the age of H* 
Mahavir was married at this age. ^reUik married at the age of 13 with a girl 
m Bcnnatatnagar, and ascended the throne at the age of 15. Bindusar was 
married at the age of 14, Xhe coronation ceremony of Prij'adarsin was 
performed when he was 14. (Vol. I. pp. 29 & 30 and f. n. no. 64 &66.) People 
had stout bodies at that time. Vide ray “Life of Mahavir” for more details.^ 

(22) See my “Life of Samprati,” (shortly to be published): and “Life of 
Mahavir” also; \ol. I. pp. 174 & seq. 


(23) Asoka by IL K. MuKerji, pp. 8:-~Asoka married his first wife when 
hr ^%as viceroy of Ujjain. She was the daughter of a mercha,nt at Vedisanagar. 
She is described as baung constructed the great viharat Vedisagiri, probably 
first of the monuments of Safichi and Bhilsa, 
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beautiful Vaisya girl*^^ who, next year, gave birth to a son-Kunru 
( A, M. 190=B. C. 337 X"*®. After a short time he married one 
beautiful Buddhist girl, Tisyaraksita^® by name. She gave birth 
to a son, named xMahendra""*' ( A. M. 192=3. C. 335 ), and a 
daughter named Saughamitra''^ (A. M. 19i=B. C, 333), When he 
was crowned king, he sent for both the queens and the chfjdrcn; 
but Tisyaraksitii came to Pafcliputra with her two children, while 
the other could not,*® though her son Kunrd w'cnt there with 
his brother Tissakumui**®. 


We have already fixed tlie dates of tlio rule of A^oka 
according to our calculations The theory tli.it Cnandragupta was 

the same as Sandrecottus has given rise to 
many erroneous conceptions in connection with 
subsequent Indian history. Hence we think it 
expedient to supply the following proofs of the correctness to 
our theory. — 

(1) According to the Simhalese chronicles Asoka’s®® coronation 


(24) Vaisya = Merchant. 

(25) Later researches had told me that he marned TiS’.nr.'ihstid two >car'j 
later. So the dates of the ftfahendra and Sanghamitra will h’i\c to chnnjj'^U 


(26) When he ascended the throne, this prince w.as s-ix >t\Ts old, nnJ 
Mahendra was four years old, while his sister uas two jean oM 

(27) Her real name must have been dificrcnt, because Sanfthainaru means 
“sister of the order” (of Buddhism). 

(28) G. V. S. Asohach.iritra, pp. 13 — When Asjka wetjt to P-ltaliputra 

Witli his children, he left his wife, mother of Kunal, at cither becafre 

she had just’ given birth to a child of because the had died of deliver). Thu^ 
she left the world leaving her tno sons Kunal and the new-boin chil’S n.otherit*'?. 
(Vide the account of Dasarath and l^absuk fmthcr.') 


(29) This is the name ns foun’ in Buddhist book*-. Hi«. real na--c 
Salisuk, see the appeod;\ Sudarsaa B, chapter V. lie was bora in B. C. 327 
and hence a few months old when Ins father Asoka e:ov.^^! ic V C. 32^ 


(30) The Buddhists of South Indn cakubte the ttud-Ri*:! Hra K? ee r,j 
avUb year in which ButMha att.ained. Nir\i>r.— the hifrhc'it itat^ c' incn.Vh*?— . 
white" tbo'f of KortU India c.ila5Latv it vuth Us Rwirnraan. ut 
(pp, 13, f. n. no. 64; pp. 8, f* a. no 3l|. 
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Fixing of dates*, of his rule 

ceremony took place 218 years after Buddha's Nirvan^^ As^ 
the Siiphalese follow the B. E. according to South Indian tradition,^ 
the coronation date of Asoka will be B. C. 543®^-218=sB. C. * 
325-6. 

(2) Sudar^an Vibhas which is a Chinese translation work,®* 
states Asoka to have lived in A. B. 218®^. As the Chinese follow 
the B. E., followed by the Burmese and the Simhalese the date 
of Asoka will be the same as in art 1. (B. C. 325-6). 

(3) Dr. Fleet®® also assigns the date A. B. 218 to Asoka s , 
coronation. 

(4) General Cunningham states in his Corp. Inscr. Jndic. pref. 
IX, that Asoka’s reign lasted for 41 years®®, from A. B 215 to 
A. B. 256, i. e. B. C. 329 to B. C. 288. (544-215=329). 

(5) The Nirvan®^ of the last®® Buddha Sakya Muni, accor- 
ding to the Buddhist Chonicles of Ceylon and Burma, took place 


The most authoritative book for North Indian Buddhist is “MahavaroSai 
while that of the Southerners is “Dipavamsa.*^ 

According to the Southern method of calculation, the Buddhist Era began 
in 543-4 B. C., and according to the Northern in 520 B. C. 

I. A. 1914, Divan Bahadur L. D. Kanvaiswami Pilai has stated its date 
to be 478 B. C. His arguments for this deserve attention. Tor details vide 
chap. I of this volume. More details will be given later on. 

(31) Dipavamsa VI, I; I. A., vol. 32, pp. 266; I. A. vol. 37, pp. 345, 
“Asoka'’ by Smith, pp. 209; J. R. A. S. 1932, pp. 285: — “The Ceylonese chronicles 
further state that Asoka succeeded bis father Bindusar 214 years after Buddha s 
Nuian and his anointment took place four years later i. e. 218 years after 
Buddha’s Nirvap.*’ 

<32) Cf. pp. 13, f. n. no. 64. 

(33) I. A. %ol. 37, pp. 349. 

(34) I. A. vol. 37, pp. 250. 

(35) Art. 2 above. 

(36) 4 years as king, 24 years as emperor; and 13 years as regent; in all 
41 years. 

(37) A. E. by Cunningham, pp. 34-36. 

(38) The fact that he was last, means that he had predecessors. 
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in B. C. 544®^. The inauguration ceremony of Asoka is stated to 
have taken place 218 years after the Nirvan. His father’s death 
took place during 214th'‘® year after Nir\'an, and his coronation 
ceremony, four years later, after he had subdued his brothers^®. 

( Thus Bindusar, Asoka’s father died in 544-214=330-29*® 
B.C» A^oka ascended the throne four years later; i. e. in 326-5 B. C.) 

(6) Aioka ascended the throne** between B. C. 329 and 325. 

(7) 311 years elapsed between the accession*” of king Srenik 
and the termination of Anoka’s reign*”. This gives us*^ 580-311 
=B. C. 269-70*®, as the date of the termination of Asoka's reign, 

(rather of his life, because his reign has ended in 289 B. C. as 
' stated in article 4 above). 

(8) Prof. Hultzch says*®: — ^"Seleucus gave his daughter in 
marriage to Sandrecottus in B. C. 304; Sandrecottus had come 
to the throne in B. C. 330”®” 

It was Asoka who ascended the throne in B. C. 330, and 
not Chandragupta. (Art. 4, 5, 6 and f. n. no. 39). 

(9) He is said to have married a Yavan princess”^ in the 
26th year of his reign. 


( 39 ) F. n. no. 30 above. 

(40) F. n. no. 30 above. 

( 41 ) F. n. no. 30 above. 

(42) For my opinion refer below to the paragraph “IIis family’’. 

(43) F. n. no. 39 above. 

(44) I. A. vol. 32, pp. 232, Article by Mr. P. C. Muckcrji, A«;sist.ant, Director- 


general, Archeological Department. 

(45) Vol. I. Account of SrcUik. 

(46) I. A. vol. 32, pp. 342; the right word must have been *‘dc.ath.’‘ 

(47) I, A. vol. 32, pp. 232, ( V.^jaipuran states this ei.cnt to h'i%c t.ikea 
place 312 years after Buddha’s Nir\’an, and Matsicipurun 311 >c.ars after 
the Nirran; Gcneml Cunningh.nm, in his "Book of Indian Eras, pp. 35,*’ Inc 


stated 311 years). 

(48) F. n. no. 7 above. 

( 49 ) C. A. I. voi. I. pref. op. 85. 

(50) This proves that Sandrecottus was Asok-a .aod not 

because the latter’s reign lasted for only 24 years, while Sac3reco*tu’^ riawr-d 


the Yavan pnocess during the 2fath ye.ar of hi'; reign -.vhece nvrrr 
be As.andhimitTa. 

(51) B. H. I. 3rd e.U, pp. 119, 190-57, pp* 43! .and 472, 

30 
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ceremony took place 218 years after Buddha’s Nirva«»V_A8; 
the Siinhalese follow the B. E. according to , 

the coronation date of Asoka will be B. C. 543 -218- . . 


I 3S 

(2) Sudar^an Vibhas which is a Chinese translation work,, 
states Asoka to have lived in A. B. 218«^ As the Chinese follow 
the B. E., followed by the Burmese and the Simhalese the date 
of Asoka will be the same as in art 1. (B. C. 325-6). 

(3) Dr. Fleet®® also assigns the date A. B. 218 to Asoka s 


coronation. 

(4) General Cunningham states in his Corp. Inscr. Indio, pref. 
IX, that Asoka’s reign lasted for 41 years*®, from A. B 215 to 
A. B. 256, i. e. B. C. 329 to B. C. 288. (544-215=329). 

(5) The Nirvan®’ of the last®® Buddha Sskya Muni, accor- 
ding to the Buddhist Chonicles of Ceylon and Burma, took place 


The most authoritative book for North Indian Buddhist is Mahavamsai 
while that of the Southerners is “Dipavam^a.’* 

According to the Southern method of calculation, the Buddhist Era began 
in 543-4 B. C., and according to the Northern in 520 B. C. 

T, A. 1914, Divan Bahadur L. D. KanvaiswamI Pilai has stated its date 
to be 478 B. C. His arguments for this deserve attention. T**©! details vi e 
chap. I of this volume. More details will be given later on* 

(31) Dipavamsa VI, I; I. A., vol. 32, pp. 266; I. A. vol. 37, PP. 345, 
‘‘Asoka*’ by Smith, pp. 209; J. R. A. S. 1932, pp. 285:— “The Ceylonese chronicles 
further state that Asoka succeeded his father Bindusar 214 years after Bu a s 
Ntrvan and his anointment took place four years later i« e. 218 years after 
Buddha’s Nirvan/’ 

(32) Cf. pp. 13, f. n. no. 64. 

(33) 1. A. vol. 37, pp. 349. 

(34) T. A. vol. 37, pp. 250. 

(35) Art. 2 above. 

(36) 4 years as king, 24 years as emperor; and 13 years as regent; in all 
41 years. 

(37) A. E, by Cunningham, pp. 34-36. 

(38) The fact that he was last, means that he had predecessors. 
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in B. C. 544®*. The inauguration ceremony of Asoka is stated to 
have taken place 218 years after the Nirvan. His father’s death 
took place during 214th^° year after Nirvan, and his coronation 
ceremony, four years later, after he had subdued his brothers^*. 

( Thus Bindusar, Asoka’s father died in 544-214=330-29^® 
B.C. Asoka ascended the throne four years later; i. e. in 326-5 B. C.) 

(6) A^oka ascended the throne^ ^ between B. C. 329 and 325. 

(7) 311 years elapsed between the accession*® of king §renik 
and the termination of Anoka’s reign*®. This gives us*^ 580-311 
=B. C. 269-70*®, as the date of the termination of Asoka's reign, 

(rather of his life, because his reign has ended in «289 B. C as 
' stated in article 4 above). 

(8) Prof. Hultzch says*®: — “Seleucus gave his daughter in 
marriage to Sandrecottus in B. C. 304; Sandrecottus had come 
to the throne in B. C. 330®®” 

It was Asoka who ascended the throne in B. C. 330, and 
not Chandragupta. (Art. 4, 5, 6 and f. n. no. 39). 

(9) He is said to have married a Yavan princess®^ in the 
26th year of his reign. 

(39) F. n. no. 30 above. 

(40) F. n. no. 30 above. - 

(41) F. n. no. 30 above. 

(42) For my opinion refer below to the paragraph “ His family 

(43) , F. n. no. 39 above. 

(44) I. A. vol. 32, pp. 232, Article by Mr. P. C, Muckerji, Assistant, Director- 
general, Archeological Department. 

(45) Vol. I. Account of §renik. 

(46) I. A. vol. 32, pp. 342; the right word must have been “death.” 

(47) 1. A. vol. 32, pp. 232; (Vayupuran states this event to have taken 
place 312 years after Buddha’s Nirvan, and Matsyapuran 311 years after 
the Nirvan; General Cunningham, in his “Book of Indian Eras, pp. 35 ** has 
stated 311 years). 

(48) F. n. no. 7 above. 

( 49 ) C. A. I. vol. I. pref. pp. 85. 

(50) This proves that Sandrecottus was Asoka and not Chandragupta, 
because the latter’s reign lasted for only 24 years, while Sandrecottus married 
the Yavan princess during the 26th year of his reign whose name seems to 
be Asandhimitra. 

(51) E. H. I. 3rd edi. pp. 119, and 196-97, pp. 431 and 472, 
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From 'this, we come to the conclusion 'that Asoka came fb‘ 
the throne in B.^C. '330. Twenty-six 'years later, i.'e’.'in 
he made a treaty with'Seleucus Necator, who gave his daughter 
in marriage to him and agreed to transfer under his Tpower his 
traris-Indus territory. Chandragupta’s reign has lasted only fbr 24 
years; how could he have married the Yavan princess 'during "the 

26th .year of his reign ? This proves that he was not thh' same 
as Sandrecottus. 

In short: — (1) A^bka came to the throne ih 3'30 ^B/C'^(2) 
His coronation ceremony’ was petforme'd 4 years later in -326 B’.C. 
(3) His reign lasted for 41 years; it ended in 289 B. G. ,(4) 'He 
died in 270 B. C. at the age of 82. (5) ’He‘was‘bdi:ri’‘ih B.’C. '3‘5'2 
He hall ‘three queens. (1) The chief queen w'hb ' gavb ^ birth 
to Kunal"“., was the ‘daughter of a wealthy 'merchant of 

Vidisa.°®. She died wHeh A§6ka^s "'cdf ohation 
His famUy ceremony was about to be performed. (2) The 
second queen was the beautiful Tisyaraksita. 
A^oka was infatuated with her charm arid fnadelier chief 'queen 
after the death of his first queen.®^. She gave ‘ biflh to Klaheridra- 
kumar. So fascinating was her beauty -and so much “^feCs 'the 
king enslaved by it, that she prevailed Over 'hife ‘to ‘'bharij^ his 
religion from Jainism to Buddhism. The 'quedri, 'however, "Vas 
not a woman of good character. 'Attfabted ‘by the 'ej^es*^® of 
Kuual, she asked him to enter into incestuous relations with 
her. Kunal flatly and indignantly refused to comply with her 
sinful request, with the result that he lost his eyes. When Asoka 


(52) Ku^l’s name was DharmavivardHan. (R. K. M. Asoka, pp. 8). In 
chap. 27 of Divyavadan, it is stated that the son who was born of '^fhe new 
queen Padma\ati (f. n. no. 53 below) was named DharmavardHan. Tfie eyeS 
of this prince resembled a Hymalayan bird; hence Asoka gave Turn tlfe-bame 
Kuual, (R, K, pp, jj, 

(53) Her nametwas Padmavati (R. W. W., vol. I..pp. 141, f. n* iro. 56, 
f* n. no. 52 above). 

(54) F. n. no. 28 above. 

(55) F. n. no.i 52 above. The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 124.”“Through the queen s 
influence, by a royal order sealed with the king's signature, tliose 'beautiful 
eyes (Kunal’s) which bad excited the queen’s love, were taken out.' . 

Life of Asoka published from PSIitana, 


t 


His; family^ ^3^ 

came to know the plot' which had cost Kniial.-his,^ eyes, ^ and _ also_ 
the faithlessness of the queen,' he was overpovyeredjWith rage and, 
burnt her aliye®®, ( during the seventh year of his reign>^ in B. C. 
‘319£=A. M. 208). (3) The third was queen Asandhimitra®®, the^ 
daughter of Seleucus Necator. Her marriage with Asoka took^ 
place in 304 B. C. according to the treaty terms.®®. The king 
loyed her so p^assionately®® that when she died in 301, B. C.®’. 
only three years after the mariiage-Asoka spent, the, next three^ 
years®® in mourning, at the end of which he married the maid- 
servant of the queen, in B. C. 29SM. M. 229. Asoka must have 
had some more queenSj because there, was. an. interval of fifteen 

years, between the death of Tisyaraksjta (R. C. 319) and the 
inarriage with , Asanghair^itra (304 

Asi regards his. children®®, the- following- names have been 


(56) 'F. n. no., 85 below, for the extract from Mahavams?; Asoka by V. 
Smith, pp. 236, ^^TiSyarakSita was burnt alive by the ordeF o^ Asoka”; , Jama 
books state that, she was killed m some other way; BerenJl?off > B; I; pp., 409 
to 413; f. n. no. 13 above; read further m this bpok^ 

(57) Read further. 

(58) Many writers have confused this queen with TiSyarakfita and have 

also ascribed 'certain events to her which took place,) during the life-time of 
the latter. Thei cause of 'this confusion may" have been that the name j of the 
daughter of TiSyarakSita was Sanghamitp (F. n..,n9^ 63 below). 

I (b) F. n. no. 50 above. - ~ ’ 

(59) Read further. ! 

(60) 'ilWas it his intention to be m mourning for as many years as the 
queen was alive ? 

(61) Thj 3 Bod)jibij was established in B. C* 313, 12 ye^rs after' the. 
establishment of the BodhfvrkSa. (E. H. I* pp. 220). F. n. no. 92. 


(6.2) .Her, marriage took place in 304' B*G.’ and she, died) in 30I:B. C. 
(63) I Bindusar 

I 


1 . 

SuSima 

Susuna.w.a.s killed 
in about 328—29 
3 ^ C.' at the, place 
where stands to-day 
the rocktinscription 
of gahbazgrahi 
(Suyasa was the 
name of Asoka’s 
Bon and SuSima 
was the name, of 
Asok^'s brother), . 


Asoka 

B. C. 330 to 2.89s 
41 years. (He dipd 
at tbeiplacB .>wbere 
stands to-day the i 
rock-inscnption of. 
Sahasram. 




TiSya alias Madhavasimha; 
Birth . B. C. 350; 

Death: B. 318 neajr the 
r o c.k-i_n s cr i p ti o n-, of 
Mansera. | 
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Chapter 

«> 


chronicled* — (1) Kunal. He was tjprn of the first queen, in 
B. C. 336.®^ We know how Tisyaraksita, the second queen, 
was bewitched by his handsome eyes and had "asked him to 
enter into immoral connections with her; how Kunal indignantly 
refused to do anything of the kind. Then he was appointed as 
governor of Ujjain where he went with king’s younger brother Tisya. 
The queen, however, plotted meanly and sent a letter bearing 
the seal-mark of the king, ordering him to take off his eyes. 


Asoka 

1 _ 


I 1 

Queen Padmavati Queen 
(daughter of the TiSyarakSita 


merchant 
nagar). 


of Bes- 


death in 
B. C. 319 


1 I 

Kupal Name not 
or found 

Suyasa ^ 1 
bom Dasatath 
336 B.C. 


1 

Third 
son 
died 
near 
the 
tock- 
i n- 
scrip- 
tion 
of 

Maksi. 


I I 

Queen Asandhi- Queen ' 
mitra, daughter Asandhi* 
oftSeleucus Ne- mitra’s maid 
cator; marriage: servant, B.C. 
B.C. 304; death: , 298. ' 
B.C. 301. 


1 . - 1 - 
Samprati 
alias 

Pfiyadarsin; 
or_ 

Dharmasoka 
or 

Indrapalit 

I 

^sabbasen Jalouk 
Sttbhagsen 

Damodar 


f 


1 


|§ahsuk or Mahendrakumar Sanghamitra 

Bandhupalit or Birth : B.C. 332 Birth ; B. C. 330 

(probably) Death; B. C. 254=78 yrs. Death; B.C.253=77 yrs. 
Tissa ( Both entered the Buddhist holy orders 

in 314 B. C. ) 


1 


... 1 1 1 
Tivar Charumati Keralaputra Satyaputra Kusthan; 
(married governor of 

Tibet. 

Devapal) 


(64) The Bhiisa Topes, p. 95i He (Asoka) gained the affection of Devb 
the Io\eIy daughter of Shreshthi, or the chiefman of the place. A year after 
wards she bore him a son named Mahcndra. (It ought to be Ku^al), 


^•*r 
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I ' His family ' 

Kunal, dutiful as he was, obeyed the order which, he believed, 
was sent by his father. He was the father of Priyadarsin, who 
succeeded Asoka on the throne. (2) Prince Mahendra and prin- 
cess Sanghamitra®®. Both were born of Tisyaraksita, in B. C. 
332 and 330, respectively, in Vidisa. When Asoka ascended the 
throne, she brought them to Pafcliputra. Princess Sanghamitra 
might have perhaps been born in Patliputra; when their mother 
died, they were 13 and 11 respectively. Both were Buddhists 
like their mother. Sanghamitra was married by Asoka with a 
certain Agnisarma®® in B. C. 316. When, however, this Agnisarma 
renounced the world and became a Buddhist monk in B. C. 
314, Sanghamitra ( may be two years later in 312®^ ) and her 
brother Mahendra also entered the Buddhist holy orders as nun 
and monk. Mahendra remained unmarried throughout his life. 
When A^oka established the Bodhi tree in Ceylon®® inB C. 313, 
he had sent there a group of missionaries under the leadership 
of these two-brother and sister® Mahendra Bhiksu (Monk) died 
in Ceylon at the age of 78, having completed 58 years of holy 
life, in B. C. 254 and Satnghamitra died at the, age of 77, having 
spent 59 years in devout meditation’'® in B. C. 253. When 
Sanghamitra died, it was nine years^^ since the death of king 

(65) Asoka, Smith, "^pp. 48: — “I disbelieve wholly m the tale of Saiigha* 
mitra, the supposed daughter of Asoka. Her name which means "Sister of 
the order’* is extremely suspicious.” 

(66) C. H. I. pp. 500,-Agnisarmaj husband of Sanghmitra, (She was 14 
at the time of her marriage. Cf. f. n. no. 21.) 

(67) Mahavamsa V. 204-5. C. H. I. 500, f. n. no. 4: — ^Mahendra is said 
tb have been 20 years of age and Sanghamitra 18 at the time of their ordination. 

(68) Asoka, Smith, pp. 220: — 12 years after Bo-tree was sent to Ceylon 
Asandhimitra, the beloved queen died. 

(69) Princeps. Use. Tab. vol. II. 298: — (B. C. 307), The mission to esta* 
blish Buddhism in Ceylon. 

(70) Asoka by Smith, pp* 214; — “Sanghamitra died in the 59th year after 
her ordination* that being the ninth of the teign of king Uttiya (perhaps thd 
successor of king TiSya). Her brother Mahendra had passed in the previous year". 

I 

(71 ) Below is given the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon prepared 
by me with the help of I* A. 1914, pp. 169 and C» H» I.J— ' 


ttig. family. 


233. 

t 

Tissa of Ceylon had taken 
Ultiya to the throne.’^ 


.(bhaptert 

place^^ and the accession, of king,. 
(4)>The fourth child was, prince 



A.M. 

to 

A.M. 

years 

B.C. 

to 

B.C. 

(1) Vijay 

6 

to 

44 

38 

520^ to 

482^ 

(2) Period of misrule 

44 

to 

45 

1 

482 

to 

481 

(3) Panduvas 

45 

to 

75 

30 

481- 

to 

4513 

(4),Al3hay 

75. 

to 

95 

2Q 

451 

to. 

431 

} 

(5) Pankudak (robber) 

95 

to 

159 

64 

431 

to 

1 

368*. 

r 

1 

< 

159 

to 

218 

59 

368 

to' 

309 . 

(7) Period of misrule 

218 

to 

223 

6 

30*9 

to 

303 

(8) Tissa7 

223 

to 

263 

40 

303 

to 

263«' 

(9)'Uttiya 

263 

to 

273 

10 

263 

to 

253 

I. A. 1914, pp.' 

169, f. n. 

no. 

83; C. 

H. I. 

/ 

Mahavamsa , VII, 51 


(1) During the eighth' >year of the rule^of Ajatasatru; B. C. 529-8=B.C* 52G# 

(2) During the 14th year^ of the rule of Udayan, 496 t147=B^. C. 482. 

(3) During the 21st year of the rule of Nagadasak, 472r-21fBr^ C. 451* 

(4) He died during 'the 14th year of the rule of Chandragupta^ a£tey,havingj 
reigned for nearly 70"yearsr382‘"14 =B. C. 368. 

(5) Seventeen years after the coronation ceremony of Asoka; B. C* 326- 
1 7=309 B. C. He died after having ruled for 60 years. 

(6) He died during the 26th year of the rule of As oka_( The,. right word 
is Priyadarsin; B,. C. 289-26=B. C. 263. 

(7) There were two individuals .bearing the name Tissa. One was, the. 
brother of Asoka. He died during the 8th year of the rule of / Asoka, i. e. in:! 
318 B. (c. f. no. 63 above). The other was the king of Ceylon., Both were 
thus Contemporaries of Asoka. I believe that ,the name of Asoka’s brother ,was 

TiSja*’ and not “Tissa”. Scholars seem to have confused these, twom^nies 
on account of similarity, (cf. f. n. no. 80 below). The king of, Ceylon died .in, 
B. C. 263. 


(72) F. N. no. 71 above. 

(73) Asoka by Dr. Bhandarkar, p. 7:-~“-GrandsoU of Asoka “j J.B.B*R* 
S, \ ol 20, p. 367:— Asoka appointed Dasarath as the governor of Magadh 

in th same year in which he abdicated his throne in favour of Priyadarsin. 
Tn Nngarjuna cavc-inscriplions it is stated that during the 26tli year of his 
“reign“, Dasarath ga\c a big donation. Misled by the word “rcign^' scholars 
have held the opinion that “Dasarath" was but auother name of Priyadarsin. 
Wo know that they were cousins. The word “ reign" however, leads us 


t 
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’cHls 'family 

It' is not kttoWn of which queen she was born. He may 
' p'drhaps have been the son of sbme yoiinger brother of 'Kuttala, and 
nidst 'have been Intended by Asoka to succeed him on the trone, 
as 'iKunSl was blind and as Mahendra had become a monk. 
•When, however, Kunal’s son Samprati^® was designated as 
heir-apparent, Dasarat'h was appointed as the governor of 
Magadh’'^ by Asoka during his regency (A. M. 223=B. C. 304). 
When Sahiprati ascended the throne, he continued the appoiti- 
ment. When Da^arath died, he appointed his own younger brother 
Sftlisuka on the post^®. Da^arath had given in charity certain 
mountain-caverns^® to the Sramanas ( monks ) of the Ajivika 
sect. ( Vide next chapter ). 


the conclusion 'that Asoka made him an independent ruler of the province of 

✓ 

Magadh. i. e. he was not 'under the suzerainty of Priyadarsin. (f. n. no. 72 
and appendix at the end of the book ). Also see f. n. 71 above. 


(74) It is certain that Asoka must have designated him as his successor. 
The 'Nagarjuna cave-inscription 'supports this contention. When however 
Priyadarsin succeeded Asoka on the throne, he was appointed by Asoka as 
fhe governor of Magadh, with Pathputra as his capital* The Sungas are said 
to have exterminated the Maurya dynasty, having led an invasion over Patli- 


putra. This leads us to the conclusion that a separate branch of fhe 'Maurya 
dynasty 'started with 'Da^arath. ' . , 

What relation had Dasarath with Asoka ? (f. n. no. !'3 below). ‘He 'bad 
stated himself as the grandson of Asoka in the Nagarjuna cave-inscriptions. 
He may* have been the son of Ku^al and the younger brother of Priyadarsin. 
Th’at'he stated himself as the ‘‘'grandson of Asoka, ” insteald' of as the 'brother 
6f 'Priyadarsin ’* during the latter’s 'reign, show’s that he was appointed as thb 
governor of Magadh by Asokai himself, '(Appendix at the end of the blidk, 
f. ti* no. 73“belo"w )• Also see f» n. no. 71 iiboVe. 


(75) Appendix about faiJn at the end of the book. 

/ 

'(76) Tn Jaina books Priyadar^ih is 'known as Samprati. 

(77) The capital of the empire was Vidisa in Avanti; Pataliputra wdsfixfed 
up as'’ the capital of the province o'f Magadh. tlie gunga king invaded 'PatdU- 
putra, destroyed it, and exterminated ( ? ) this branch of the Maufyan dynasty. 

(78) See the chronological list on pp. 237 above. 

(79) They are called “Nagarjuni caves , , 
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We have already examined and refused the aburd theory of 
Bindusar having had 100 sons. It is, however, quite possible 
that Asoka must have had a pretty large number of sons. We 
know that the eldest son was blinded by the cunning of Tisya- 
raksita. The other son Tissa®®, was born in A. M. 176=B. C. 351. 
He was much trusted by Asoka, who sent him as a body-guard 
to Kunal when the latter was appointed as the governor of 
Ujjain. He was sent to suppress a riot in the Punjab in B. C. 
319=A. M. 208, where he died. It is probable that Dasarath 
must have been his son. 

V 

On account of his miserable family— life, Asoka, brave and 
valorous as he was, was always full of worries and anxieties. His mind 

knew no peace. As a consequence his tempera- 
The Narkalay ment, which was haughty from the first, became 

almost ungovernable. He is said to have once 
killed his five hundred queens and five hundred ministers® ^ It 
is for tWs reason that he is said to have been nick-named as 
Chandasoka ”®*, though general Cunningham holds the opinion 
that the name owes its origin to his slaughter of the Greek 
generals of Alexander®®. 


f books state that the name of the brother who was sen^ 

to ujjam as the body-guard of KuOal, was Madhavsimha. This had led me t( 
1C conclusion that Madhavsimha was another name^of Tissa. (Cf. f. n. no 
* ove) (Cf. the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon, given above). 

in V, 102,)-.“It is said that Tissa died 

32-tho V of Asoka s reign. (It ought to be Priyadarsin); but in M. VII 

Tissa (after coronation or conversion?) (Note-The first 

refcronr -T Cejlon, and the second was the brother of Asoka. The 

for the mhcr/° confused because the author has mistaken one Tissa 

of ho 56 and 13, M. S. I, pp. 491; Divyavadan contains the account 

alive hu hundred ministers to sword and how he burnt 

bc-D cv-ifflrnfer h of rage. (The number may have 

been exaggerated, but the thing shows his innate cruelty of nature), p. 237. 

fS2) p. 227 above, and f. n. no. 83 bclov,\ 

Chap. VII; The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 87.'-Thc expulsion of 
the Greek .roops and the slaughter of their chiefs ( Justin XV 4 ). 
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It IS also believed by scholars that he had got a dungeon built 
in Patliputra, in order to inflict severe punishment on criminals. 
The information supplied by Hu-en-Tsang, however, leads us to 
think that the dungeon was built in Ujjain and not in Patliputra®^. 
Does this mean that he had begun his atrocities while he was 
the governor of Ujjain ? Or, did he use to send all criminals to 
Ujjain ? Or, were there two capitals during his reign ? 

One thing is certain; and that is, that greater importance 
was attached to Ujjain than to Vidisa, which was the favourite 
city of Chandragupta. 

The legend goes that at the main gate of the dungeon was 
placed an executioner by Asoka, with orders that whoever passed 
by the road was to be quickly put to death. Once it so happened 
that a Buddhist monk happened to pass by the road. Possibly 
the chief Buddhist monk had devised this plan to put a stop to 
the atrocities of A.^oka. No sooner was the monk thrown into 
the pan of boiling oil, to end his life than the oil cooled down, 
and the monk came out uninjured. The wonder of the executioner 
knew no bounds and he ran to A^oka to acquaint him with the 
miracle. ASoka himself went there with him, and was dumbfounded 
at the sight he saw. I/OSt in deep thought, he was about to 
return to his palace, when the executioner politely told him that 
even he (Asoka) had to be thrown into the pan of boiling oil, 
because his orders were to kill any one, who passed by the road. 
Asoka saw the absurdity and the unreasonable cruelty of his order 
and withdrew it on the spot. 

His father and his grand-father were followers of Jainism 
He himself was a Jain before his marriage with Tisyaraksits;, 
after which he became a follower of Buddhism, the faith that the 
queen followed. This conversion took place three or four months 
before ^his coronation ceremony®® ( not three or four years after 

(84) Rec. West. World, pt. II, pp. 270:-"Not far from the city of (Ujjain) 

IS a stupa where Asokaraja got the dungeon erected 

(85) (a) Extracts from Mahavamsa given m f. n. no. 86 below- 

. (b) Jama books do not contain any reference to Asoka. The reason 

31 
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We have already examined and refused the aburd theory of 
Bindusar having had 100 sons. It is, however, quite possible 
that Asoka must have had a pretty large number of sons. We’ ‘ 
know that the eldest son was blinded by the cunning of Tisya- 
raksita. The other son Tissa®®, was born in A. M. 176eB. C. 351.' 
He was much trusted by Asoka, who sent him as a body-guard - 
to Kunal when the latter was appointed as the governor of 
Ujjain. He was sent to suppress a riot in the Punjab in B. C 
319=A. M. 208, where he died. It is probable that Dasarath ' 
must have been his son. 

On account of his miserable family-life, Asoka, brave and 
valorous as he was, was always full of worries and anxieties. His mind 

knew no peace. As a consequence his tempera- 
The Narkalay ment, which was haughty from the first, became 

almost ungovernable. He is said to have once 
killed his five hundred queens and five hundred ministers”. It 
is for this reason that he is said to have been nick-named as 
Cha^dasoka though general Cunningham holds the opinion ' 
that the name owes its origin to his slaughter of the Greek 
generals of Alexander®*. 


i Jaina books state that the name of the brother who was sent 

to ujjam as the body-guard of KuUal. was Madhavsimha. This had led me to 
the condusmu that Madhavs.mha was another name^f Tissa. (Cf. f. n. no. 
ove . \ . the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon, given above). 

in ^^^-“(^ahavamga V, 102,)-“It is said that Tissa died 

32-thp of Asoka's reign. (It ought to be Priyadarsm); but iu M. VII, 

Tissa Siven is 8th (after coronation or conversion ? ) (Note-The first 

rpfpro ^ Ceylon, and the second was the brother of Asoka. The 

fL throth^^^^ the author has mistaken one Tissa 

nf ^ Divyavadan contains the account 

alive hiq fi hundred ministers to sword and how he burnt 

been evorr Queens, in a paroxysm of rage. (The number may have 

been exaggerated, but the thing shows his innate cruelty of nature), p. 237. 

(82) p. 227 above, and f. n. no. 83 below. 

Chap. VII; The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 8 7 :-The expulsion of 
the Greek troops and the slaughter of their chiefs (Justin XV 4). 
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Tt is also believed by scholars that he had got a dungeon built 
in Patliputra, in order to inflict severe punishment on criminals. 
The information supplied by Hu-en-Tsang, however, leads us to 
think that the dungeon was built in Ujjain and not in Patliputra®^. 
Does this mean that he had begun his atrocities while he was 
the governor of Ujjain ? Or, did he use to send all criminals to 
Ujjain ? Or, were there two capitals during his reign ? 

One thing is certain; and that is, that greater importance 
was attached to Ujjain than to Vidisa, which was the favourite 
city of Chandragupta. 

The legend goes that at the main gate of the dungeon was 
placed an executioner by Asoka, with orders that whoever passed 
by the road was to be quickly put to death. Once it so happened 
that a Buddhist monk happened to pass by the road. Possibly 
the chief Buddhist monk had devised this plan to put a stop to 
the atrocities of A^oka. No sooner was the monk thrown into 
the pan of boiling oil, to end his life than the oil cooled down, 
and the monk came out uninjured. The wonder of the executioner 
knew no bounds and he ran to A^oka to acquaint him with the 
miracle. A§oka himself went there with him, and was dumbfounded 
at the sight he saw. I/OSt in deep thought, he was about to 
return to his palace, when the executioner politely told him that 
even he (Asoka) had to be thrown into the pan of boiling oil, 
because his orders were to kill any one, who passed by the road. 
Asoka saw the absurdity and the unreasonable cruelty of his order 
and withdrew it on the spot. 

His father and his grand-father were followers of Jainism 
He himself was a Jain before his marriage with TiSyaraksitSL, 
after which he became a follower of Buddhism, the faith that the 
queen followed. This conversion took place three or four months 
before his coronation ceremony®® ( not three or four years after 

(84) Rec. West. World, pt. II, pp. 270--“Not far from the city of (Ujjain) 

IS a stupa where Asokaraja got the dungeon. erected* 

(85) (a) Extracts from Mahavamsa given in f. n. no. 86 below. 

(b) Jama books. do not contain any reference to Asoka, The reason 
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that)*®. It seems, that though' he included himself among the 
ranks of the Buddhists, yet he wa's' not very devout at- the ; 
beginning®’. When he found Tisyaraksita to be devoid of chastity, 

Is his change of faith before his coming to the throne. For the fa'ith tot 
he followed before that, read no. (e) below and f. n. no* 86* 

(c) Asoka, M3^sore, revised 2nd edi. v'ol. I. pp. 290 and the following: ‘ 
“He was a Jain at first.” Jainism on the Earlj' Faith of Asoka, by Thomas 
and Aine Akabari by Abul Fazal, piove convincingly that “Asoka introduced 
Jainism into Kasmir, which is confirmed by Rajalarangi^i or Brahminrcal 
history of Kasmir, recording that Asoka brought in the Jama ^asan.” 

(This Asoka is stated to be of the “Gonanda” dynasty, i. e. Nanda d^mastj. 
Thus the epithet Dharmasoka rightly belongs to Nand II or Mahanand. If . 
the word is only Asoka, the king might have been Nand IX. The fact, how ■* 
ever, that this king appointed his son Jalauk as the governor of this province, ^ 
leads us to the conclusion that he must have been Nand I. (Read no. (d) belovi^). 

(d) M. S. I. pp. 53. — ^It is stated there on the authority 6f “Age of' 
Sankar*’, pp. 60, b'y NarSyan gastri. — “ASoka (Dharmasoka) is mentioned in 
the Rajatarahgini by Kalhan. He belonged to the Gonanda dynasty (f.* n. no. ' 
(c) above.) ** The fact, however, that his son Jalauk was , appointed governor 
of the piovmce, goes to indicate that he must have "been Priyadarsih, who 
had appointed his sons as the governors of different provinces. (See the 
appendix D at the end of the book). 

(e) I« A. vol. 37, pp. 342: — “He was converted to Buddhisiri in the 4th 
year after his accession. His coronation ceremony was performed soon after. 
(Cf. 86 below).’* 

(86) Scholars are inclined towards this brief because they have Worked 
under the erioneous conception that Prij'adarsin was but another name- of 
Asoka. The ^lahavanisa V. 169, states*“““Oa account of his cruelties he was 
known as Chandasoka; later on he was given the epirhet, “Dharmasoka on 
account of his religious deeds.’* Sir Cunningham in his Bhilsa Topes, has the 
following comments to offer on this;— "Mahavamsa places this change of name’ 

of Asoka’s reign and his conversion already in 
the 4th year; these dates cannot be reconciled with the epigraphical ones and, 
must be erroneous.” The error is due to confusing Priyadarsin with Asoka* 
(For details read the last pages of this chapter). 

(87) He must have been a Jain before his conversion, because both his 
father and his grandfather were Jams. (f. n. no. 35— (c) and (d) for the time 
of the conversion.) 

We might well ask here whether the Jaina monks tried to dissuade him 
from this change or not, because they must have thought it worth their while 
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his faith in Buddhism declined all the more; while on the death 
of 'his -brother Tissa, he dost all interest in worldly affairs. It was 

at this'time that he got the dungeon (Narkalay) 
The faith that he buHt/'to punish the criminals; and perhaps, it 

was at 'this time that he slaughtered the , Greek 
generals®® (P. 221)* Due to .his loss of faith in Buddhism, 
he got his daughter, Sahgharait^ra married jvith an ordinary 
man named Agnisarma, instead of giving her in marriage 
to a prince (B. C. 316-15). Then'took place the strange incident®®, 
which resuscitated h’s faith in Buddhism y(B. C. 314), and which 
made him close the Narkalay. In the meanwhile Sanghamitra’s 
‘ husband renounced the world and^vas ordinated as a Buddhist 
monk®®. Both Mahendra and Sanghapiitra declared their intention 
to follow his footsteps, and>ere given consent by Asoka, who 
convened the third Buddhist Conference at Patliputra®^ (B. C. 

to try to keep such a mighty emperor, withm their fold. At the time of the 
conversion (B. C. 327=A. M. 200), the chief Jama monk was Sthulibhadra. Had 
he tried to dissuade him or not ? It is certain that be must have tried. The 
conversion of Asoka, however took place in Avanti, while Sthulibhadra was 
in Pataliputra. Hence he could, of course, not wield his personal influence 
over him’. Again, the marriage with TiSyarakSita was responsible foi th.s 
change. His first queen was simply shocked at this change of faith— She was 
a Jam ^herself— and refused to accompany Asoka to Pataliputra, though, of 
course, her illness during her period of confinement was the primary cause of 
her being unable to 30m him. [Instances' of such conversions due to piarriages 
can be multiplied. The Chaula king who was a Jam, had changed his faith to 
gaivism under similar circumstances, (llth century A. D.).] When, as we know, 

' the misconduct of TiSyarakSita became known to him, he regretted his change 
and It IS possible that one of the reasons of Mahendra and Sanghamitra’s 
decision to enter Buddhist holy orders was their disgust at the disgraceful 

conduct of their mother. 

(88) ' He subdued the Punjab after having slaughtered the generals of 

Alexander, ' 

(89) Read details about Narkalay given above. 

(90) Pp. 237. 

(91) Smith, Asoka, pp. 221:-"Seventeen years, and a half after the coro- 
nation (it ought to be accession) of Asoka. ^ ^ 

Mahavamsa V, 230:-“During the 17th year of Asoka s reign. It lasted 

for 9 months.” 
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313=A. M. 214). It was at this time that he was given the^ name 
Dharmasoka®". Then followed a series of activities by him which 
associated his name with Buddhism for ever. They were.— 

t 

(1) He got pillars®® erected at places where took place 
important events of Buddha’s life. 

(2) He established the Bo-tree®^ in Ceylon which abounded 
in Buddhist monks. ( B. C. 312-13 ). 

(3) He sent a large number of missionaries in order to expiate 
his sins, with Mahendra and Sahghamitra as leaders. The 
missionaries travelled by sea, starting from at the point where the 
Mahanadi empties itself into the occean. (Read further for the reason). 


(92) F. N. no. 86 above. Kunal was blind and had no issue upto this 
time; and Mahendra had entered the Buddhist holy orders. Hence he designated 
his grandson Dasarath as his successor. Dasarath’s father’s name is unknown, 
(f. n« no. 73 & 4; appendix at the end of the book). Henceforth he turned a 
new leaf in his life : (f. n. no. 85 above). 

(93) Asoka, Smith," pp. 208. — “Asoka ordered 84000 edifices to be created.” 
In R. W. W. the number stated is 48. Hence the number stated above is 
purely, a matter of exaggeration. 

The Bhilsa Topes by General Cunningham: — “The viharas built by Asoka 
are said to have been 84000 in 84000 cities (both Brahmins and Buddhist), 
but I reject the thousands and read simply 84 cities and 84 viharas”. (But 
details ate not wanting to prove that several cities contained more than one 
of such institutions; R. W. W. 2 vols. This means that there is some error 
about the exact number. Vol.'I. pp. 273. f. n. no. 94). ' ' 

Mr. Glazanap in his “Jainism*’ has stated that he holds the same view. 
He also refers to the popularity of no. 84 among Hindus. 

(94) Asoka, Smith, pp. 220* — "Twelve years after the Bo-tree was sent 
to Ceylon, Asandhimitra, the beloved queen of Asoka, died; four years after 
that, the king raised princess TiSyarakSita to the dignity of Queen-consort; 
four years after, the destruction of the Bo-tree; and four years after, the end 
of Asoka’s reign,” Asandhimitra, as we know, was the daughter of Seleucus 
Necator, TiSyaraksita”^ seems to be an error; the author means the maid- 
servant of Asandhimitra. 

We can fix up the dates as follows. — 


End of Asoka’s reign : 
Destruction of the Bo-tree : 


B. C, A. M. Interval 
289 238 0 

293 234 4 
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During the rule of Bindusar, governors of many provinces and 
many subordinate kings had cut off their allegiance to Magadh 
_ and had declared themselves independent. 
** toStory Hence, when A^oka came to the throne, he 
found the empire in a tottered condition. His 
ambition was to subdue all the rebellious chiefs and enlarge the 
boundaries of his empire as far as possible. Shortly after Alex- 
ander’s departure from India, his coronation ceremony was 
performed.®®. We know how he subdued the whole of the Punjab, 
by taking advantage of the internal dissensions between 5mbhi 
and Pauras and how he slaughtered the Greek chiefs®®. But 


B. C. A. M. Interval 

Marriage with the maid-servant 297 230 4 

of Asandhimitra, (the marriage 
ceremony might have taken 
place nearly a year earlier, 
but she might have been raised 
" to the position of the Queen- 

consort. (Pp. 235). 

Death of Asandhimitra 301 226 4 

Kstablishing of the Bo-tree in 311 214 12 

Ceylon or sending a mission to 
Ceylon. 

Asoka married the maid-servant 3 years after the death of Asandhimitra 
(pp. 235), 1 . e. B. C, 298, she might have been raised to the position of the 
Queen-consort a year later in B. C. 297. 

The third Buddhist Conference was convened in B. C. 313. The Bo-tred 
was sent soon after that. 

(95) Ind. His. Qnart- V. 1929, pp. OJ—Assuming therefore that, as soon 
as Alexander turned hts back upon India (Sept. B. C. 326), there was general 
revolt against him; Sandrecottus' accession to the throne of Pathputra would 
appear to have taken place simultaneously or a little later. (Cf. details given 
by me in chap. VIl). 

M. S. I. 118:— (On the authority of E. G. Habel):— A year after the 
departure of Alexander from India, revolts took place against him. TakSila 
was the centre of these revolutionary activities. 

(96) See f. n. no. 83 and 42; cf. details given in chap. I. 
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ASoka was not destined to enjoy peace there. Seleucus Neoator”, 
te successor of the Greek emperor, led "several invasions over 
ltdia“ Vsoka had to confront him every time, though in the 
T’fTcLk general was forced to enter into a treaty with 
Soka*'“ in B.^C. 304‘’‘>. By this Paropanisadai, _ Ana and 

^achosia capitals of which, were respectively the crties known 
tTiZ hL and Kandahar, were ceded to -him tog^her 
with the ’satrapy -of Gedrosia or at least its eastern portion. Ove^ , 
and above this, Seleucus gave 

with 500 elephants as one of the items of the do y. g 
thenes was sent to .accompany her to the . Indian court. Tks 
conquest consolidated the power of Asoka, to a g 

M,. Vin«nt Smtt In E. H. I. 4*. EA » 

first Indian Emperor, more than two thousand years ^o th 
entered into possession of that “ scientific border sighed in vain 
by his English successors and never held in its entirety even ^ y 
the Mogul monarchs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This means that Asoka had totaUy subdued Seleucus, because 
otherwise he would not have given over such important territories 


(97) Rulers of India Series, Asoka, pp. 14:-'‘Seleucu5, surnamed Neoator 
ihe conqueroi, by reason of his victories”. This shows that Asoka ha o 
wage wars against a powerful adversarj% 

(98) The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 92:— Where a successful advance cannot 
be made, an honourable retreat becomes a decided advantage. The frien, y 
relations were cemented at the time by a matrimonial alliance. 

(99) M. S. I. pp. 449:— '*Kasmir was not included among the 
ceded to Asoka.” E. H. I. 3rd pp. 119:— '‘Treaty concluded in 'B. C. 303- 

Rulers of India Series, Asoka pp. 15: — Terms of peace including^a 
matrimonial alliance between the two royal houses were arranged, and t e 
Indian monarch obtained from his opponent, the cession of four satrapies* 
Aria (Herat'* Archosia, Gedrosia and Paropanisadai, giving in exchange the 
comparatively small recompense of 500 elephants." 

(100) This shows clearely that the terms of the treaty were favourable 
to Asoka and humiliating to Seleucus. 

(101) M. S. L pp. 143, f. n. no. 1. 

(102) The terms of the treaty clearly indicate that Seleucus was force 
to come to terms with Asoka, when he found in him an invincible opponent* 
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Megasthenes had made attempts to establish foreign power in 
India, by adding a large number of his own country-men to 
the Indian army^,*^®. He had also succeeded in appointing his 
compatriots to important positions like governorships^®^. The 
last thirteen years of Asoka’s political career were spent by him 
as the regent. The first four years he spent m subduing rebellious; 
chiefs in the Punjab. For next twenty years he had to fight 
pitched battles against foreign invaders'®^’. The remaining foui' 
years were utilized by him in organizing his aimy and taking ' 
lest^®®. Thus he had no opportunity^®^ to establish his power 
anywhere else except in northern India^®® In southren India the 
kings of Satvahana dynasty had consolidated their power’^®®. 

Kunal being the eldest and the most intelligent of all his 
sons, Asoka had designated him as heir-apparent. He was 

appointed as the governor of Avanti and 
Asoka’s abdication Asoka had sent prince Tisya as his bodyguard. 

in favour of Asoka intended to keep him away from 

Priyadarsin patUputra, in order that he might not fall a 

victim to the wiles of Tisyaraksita.^^® The queen, however, who 
wanted to secure the throne for her own son Mahendra, and who 
wanted to wreak vengeance upon him, proved too clever for himt 

(103) Asia Res* IX, pp. 100;— “From that time be had constantly a 
large body of Greecian troops in his service as mentioned in the MudrarakSas.” 
This may have been due to the influence of Asanghamrtra and Megasthenes. 

(104) Sudarsan lake inscription; the governor, appointed by A^oka, was 
named TuSnSpa, who got the lake repaired. ^ 

(105) Historians have stated 18 years but as the treaty was concluded 
in 304 B. C. 22 is the right number. 

(106) Tp. 215, f. n. no. 33. 

(107) 1 . e. He bad subdued the whole of ' northern India excluding Kasmir, 

(108) 'M. S. I. pp. 54:-“Asoka, who was a follower of Buddhism, was 
not the emperor of the whole of Indie." (A point which supports the theory 
that Asoka and Priyadarsm were i different individuals.) 

(109) The coins of' the 4th and the 5th Sndl.ra kings show this clearly. 
Coins nos. 57, 59, 60 etc. 

(110) For details about this, read the description on Pp- 234 & seq. 
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Once Asoka drafted a letter in which he gave’ instractions to 
Kutial that he should continue his studies further. The sanskrt 
equivalent for studies is Adhyayana After finishing the letter, 
Asoka went out of the room for some reason. In the meanwhile 
Tisyaraksita chanced to come there. She read the letter and quickly 
saw her way to appease her anger against Kunal. She put an ' 
anusvar on the first letter of the word “ Adhyayana by means 
of the collyrium from her eyes. Thus the word was changed to 
“ Andhyayana which means '^to become blind.” She thought 
that if Kunal became blind, he would loose all claim to the 
throne, thus making way easy for her son. She , had already 
receded into her apartment when Asoka returned. Not knowing 
the tremendous change made into the contents of the letter, he put 
his seal upon it, and sent a messenger to Avanti for the despatch 
of the letter. However, when the letter reached Avanti all were 
simply thunder-struck at the contents; Ti{5ya quickly understood that 
the letter was the result of the evil insinuations of the queen. But 
the dutiful Kunal, sent for two red-hot iron bars and thurst them 
into his own eyes^^®, thus blinding himself for ever. When the 
messenger returned to Patliputra with this tidings, Asoka^s grief 
knew no bounds, and he regretted his carelessness. 


Later on Kunal was married. He began to study music in order 
to be able to pass his time. A son was born to his wife after a 
s ort time. By that time he had mastered the art of singing and 
playing upon instruments. Advised by the child^s nurse-he started 
owar s Patliputra, in order to please Asoka with his music and 
secu.e rom him a promise of appointing his son as ’the 

Patliputra, he first 

-bout J'^P^tation m the city by his skill. The king heard 

«bout him and sent for him. In those times it was a custom 


Adhiyatam Kumaram". whk 

it hlL. ‘‘I la 

it oeame, Idatn Andhiyatam Knmaro^;” i e. 

be made Wiad/’ ”” ' 

(112) Cf. {. n. no. 55; account of Samprati in ParisiSaparva. 
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that a blind man could not approach a king face to face. So 
Kunal was made to sit behind a^ curtain. He began singing and 
playing, and so , pleased was Asoka by his mastery both over 
his own voice and over the instruments, that he told him' to 
choose a boon. The musician said that he wanted Kakini ” for 
his son. This word has two meanings: — ‘*a piece of glass; ’’and 
“ the throne. ” At first Asoka had taken the first meaning, but 
then he was told by his ministers that what the musician wanted 
was the throne. The king was astonished at this and asked the 
musician to state his reason for such queer request, in reply to 
which Kunal <sang a suggestive song^°® which meant: — Oh 
king, I am a direct descendant of Chandragupta, and so I 
request you to appoint m}^ son as the heir to the throne.” Asoka 
instantly recognized him as his own son Kunal, removed the 
curtain himself, and embraced him with much tenderness. He 
asked him when the son was born to him. Kunal told him that 
the child was born presently (Samprati^^^), (before 6 months). 
A^oka was overjoyed at the news and ordered his prime-minister 
to go to Avanti and bring the infant to Patliputra, with all the 
pomp and show befitting a royal prince and heir to the throne. 
(Samprati was bom in 304 B. C.) After the prince was brought to 
Patliputra, Asoka abdicated the throne in his favour, and the ten- 
months-old infant was anointed and proclaimed as the emperor.^^® 
A^oka named the prince “ Priyadarsin”^^®. His mind now was at 

V 

(113) Nagari Pracharini Sabha Patrika, vol. X, no. 4, pp. 634:— 
“Payutto Cbandraguttasa Bindusarassa Nattuo 
Asogasiriijoputto Andbojayai Kaginim”. 

(114) Asoka by R* K- M. pp* 8. — “The Divyavadan mentions Samprati 
as Kunal’s son. F« n* no> 116 below. 

^ (115) K. S. S. Com. pp. 127, “Samprati became a king, the moment 

he was bom.’’ 

(116) The word “ Priyadar^in " means “ one who sees good things 
while “Priyadar^an” means “one whose sight is pleasant to look at”, or 
“one to whom scriplutes ate dear.” I think the name as given by Asoka 
must have been the latter, though in inscriptions the name commonly found 
is Priyadarsin< 
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ease, because henceforth he felt that be had at Wast iri ptft 
atoned for his sins and his blunder, which was responsible for 
the blindness of Kunal. For next fourteen years he acte'd as ‘tKe 
boy’s regent and managed the affairs of the' empire. Thus 
PriyadarSn is a proper noun^^^ and not merely an epithet; and it 


has not been proved that it was but another name of Asoka. thus 
we see that Kunal’s visit^^® to Patliputra resulted into securing 
the throne for his son. When Kunal became blind and Maheridra 


entered the Buddhist holy orders, Asoka had designated his 
another grandson “ Dasarath ” as his successor to the throrie^^®; 
he was subsequently given the governorship of Ma^adh, as we 
already know. 


He led a sort of retired life during his last years. According 
to the Buddhist books, he had begun charities, and these he gave 

so generously that he had nothing left to give. 

h!s life ' means that he must have ^given , away 
everything that belonged to him personally; as 
far as the empire and the treasury were concerned, he could not 
give anything from them, because now he was only a regent 
over^ them, though he seems to , have given territories ,from the 

empire in charity^®®). When Samprati was anointed as king, the 

* - 


hooks have always referred to him as Samprati, and never , as 
like ^ know, though one or two Jaina Svetambara monks 

It state that they do. They . have, how 

habit of — already know Jaina writers 6a^ the 

no. 81 & ^ J®P*‘esentative names to important personalities. (Vol. I. 

l.= . no referred to anywhere by bis real nanre. bnt by “SampraH." 

I rf; -• Mr. MnWji. 

fiiol J ° f ““ ‘'*® “"‘hority of Pariftstaparva). 

(119) Pp. 238 above (4). details abont Dasarath. 

ns lh!fpr™X.s!n Mke inscrip^on tells 

This Ifrt, T' , by bis own valonr, 

* nis means that Asoka must , fii * i* 

a small f u* ^ territories in charity, keeping 

from that f ti ti"” ^ .alerpretation of the Sudarsan inscriptlba differs 

from that of others. How far my interpretation is correct the reider bay 


(!^rimes 
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territory under him was very small on account of this. Wc know 
that Priyadarsin had only too gladly continued Da^arath as the 
independent ruler of the province of Magadh. 

Though the num,ber of crimes was greater than it was during 
the rule of Srenik,' yet that number was very small as compared 

with our own times. People were happy and 
Crimes prosperous, while the administrative authorities 

were strict and watchful. On p. 99 of Asoka 
Rulers of India series it is stated: — “Bilagesthenes from his personal 

>..11^ Ir ^ .. 

experience was able to testify that sternness of government kept 
crime in check and that in Sandrecottus^ capital, with a population 
of 400,000 the total of the thefts reported' on any one day, did 
liot exceed 200 drachmas or about eight pounds sterling” 
The Sudarsan lake near Junagadh was dug by Chandra- 
gupta^®**. During subsequent 50 years, it had undergone' much 
' wear and tear on account of the inclemencies 

Public works and of weather and badly wanted repairs. Tususpa, 
, inter-national yavana governor over that province, had 

marriage system .j, order of Asoka. This 

shows that public works were paid due attention in those times. 
Again; marriage was not prohibited among members of different 
'nations and communities. India was not caste-ridden as it is now, 
though society was 'divided into several component parts accor- 
ding to vocations^®®. Marriages between members of the first 
three classes and sudras were not looked upon favourably; we 
know how Nand II was censured by people' on account of his 
marriage with a HQdra girl^®*. But a king’s marriage with a 


find out by reading the appendix at the end of the book. Thus, though 
Asoka was a legent, he had given away many territories forgetting that he 

j * ' j" 

was king no more. 

' (l2l) 1 Drachm= 0-5-0; while according to the tables supplied by 

Magesthenes) it comes to 0-6-6. According to lexicon it is 0-9-9. 

(122) Vide the account of Chandragupta; I* A. vol. VIII, pp. 80 and 
further; Bhavanagar Sansktt and Prakrt Inscriptions,' pp. 20. 

(123) Pp* 199 extract from M. S* I* pp. 382. 

‘ (124) Though, as I have already shown, he was not given the name 

“KaiaSoka" on this account. 
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foreign princess was not objected to in any way; and neither' 
were inter-marriages among the members of the first three classes 
deprecated in any way. Bindusar had married a brahmin g|rl , 
Chandragupta married a foreign princess^®®; Asoka married .a 
vaisya girl and also the daughter of Seleucus Necator. So we come 
to the conclusions that sudra's were considered lower than them-, 
selves by the first three classes. 

European scholars have done grave injustice to Indian 
history by fixing the theory that Sandrecottus was Chandragupta. - 
We have proved that by Sandrecottus, the Greek historians 
meant Asoka. Another serious blunder committed by them is the 
theory that Asoka and Priyadarsin were the names of one and 
the same individual. 


It was in some degree easy to prove that Sandrecottus was 
not Chandragupta, because between him and Asoka there was 

Bindusar who ruled, for 28 years. In the case 


Asoka and Priyadar- Qf Asoka and Priyadarsin, there was no inter- 
sin were different jnediary. On the contrary Asoka acted as the 

regent of Priyadarsin for 14 years, thus making 
. it quite easy to ascribe the event that took place during the 


reign of one, to the other. Even then, the confusion is not so 
intricate and baffling as that between the Sufiga kings, where a 


powerful king has been described as an imbecile and vice versa;, 
thanks to these overlappings of dates. 

A great scholar has said : — A body of history must be 
supported upon a skeleton of chronology and without chronology 
history is impossible. ” Let us try to fix up and examine certain 
dates, taking for granted that Chandragupta was Sandrecottus:*— 
(A) Chandragupta had been ten years on the throne, when 
Alexander invaded India in 327 B. C. This means that he 


(125) Scholars have held the opinion that Chandragupta married a foreign- 
princess because his brother-in-law belonged to the Pallava clan. They have 
confused these Pallavas with Palhavas— the Persians— and hence the error* 
The PaIIa\as were only a branch of the Lichchhavi clan. (pp» 184 f. n. no. 
102, pp. 98 f. n. no. 101; pp. 25 f. n. no. 134). 

(126) Cf. pp. 205 and 216. 
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ascended the throne in 337 B.C. His reign lasted for 24 years; 
his successor Bindusar’s , reign lasted for 28 years. Then Asoka 
came to the throne, and he made a treaty with Seleucus Necator 
during the 26ih year of his reign i. e. in 337-78=259 B. C. 
Now the same scholars have stated, on the other' hand, that, 
the treaty was concluded in 304 B. C.; how do they explain this ? 

(B) Let us take an example from the life of Priyadarsin, 
taking for granted that he was Asoka. It is stated in the rock- 
inscriptions that he conquered the Kaling during the ninth year 
of his reign. Counting backwards from 337 B. C. as the date 
of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne, we come to 276 B. C. 
as the date of this event. If, on the other hand we take B. C. 
304 as the date of the treaty with Seleucus Necator — which was 
during the 26th year of his reign-the date of the treaty with 
Kaling comes to 321 B. C.; how can this be explained ^ 

These two instances will suffice to show the hollowness of 
the theory of considering Asoka and Priyadarsin as one individual. 

If we take Sandrecottus as A§oka these, divergences will at 
once disappear. The dates will fit with the events in an apple-pie 
order. We know that Asoka sat on the throne in 330 B. C. The 
treaty that was concluded _ during the 26 th year of his reign^®^, 
naturally and appropriately comes to 304 B. C., the date required. 
Similarly if we ascribe the conquest of Kaling to Priyadarsin 
the' dates will be as clear as anything. 

Again, we are told that Asoka changed his faith during the 
fourth year of his reign. Then his coronation ceremony was per- 
formed. During next twelve to twenty-six years, he got numerous 
rock and pillar edicts erected. Some of these inscriptions tell us 
that for some years he was an ordinary layman, then he became 
a devout follower and joined the Sangha. Scholars tell us that 
he got all these rock and pillar inscriptions erected due to his 

(127) Pp* 160 f. n. no. 84 aboVej 304+26=330 B. C. Seleucus made 
this treaty after 18 years ‘of Unsuccessful invasions- This means that he 
ascended the throne in 322 B. C., and established the Seleucide dynasty. 
(Pp. 221 for the chronological list.) I have previously given the date 312 B. C. 
on the authority of C. 1. B. (vol. I. pp. 100 f- n. no. 10). That is a v/rongdate, 
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devotedness to Buddhism. Now the Buddhist order has two 
divisions only, the monks and the nuns. The layihan and the 
laywoman have no place in them, as they have in Jainism. In 
1878, Dr. Hornele^^® said in his presidential speech before the 
meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society:--“This four-fold orgpi- 
zation of the Jaina lay-community must have ^en a factor 'of 
the greatest importance to the church, during the whole of its 
existence and may have been one of the main reasons why the 
Jaina religion continued to keep its position in India, while its far 
more important rival Buddhism was entirely swept away by the 
Brahminic reaction.” The quotation proves that the Buddhist 
order did not include the laity within its fold. This proves that 
Priyadarsin was not a Buddhist, which means that Priyadar^ih 
and A^oka were different individuals.^^® ■ ' 

r . 

Full details about this theory will be given later on^®®. 

“When Priyadarsin came to age— became 14 years old-Asoka 
performed his coronation ceremony and proclaimed him full-fledged 

emperor. He retired from all worldly affairs. 

Death Buddhist books ' contain rather exaggerated 

accounts of his charities during this time. He 
died at the age of 82, near the rock-inscription of Sahasram 
erected by Samprati^®^, 

t ) 

(128) Pp. 22 f. n. no. 101. 

(129) Discussion as to the religion of Priyadarsin Will he giveti in his 
account. 

(130) As oka s life has been fully described in exclusive and authoritative 
Buddhist books like Mahavatpsa and Dipavaip^a* This book will supply the 
reader with many instances quoted from them. Some of them are:— (0 
Pr* 247, f. n, no. 108, (2) vol. I. pp, 320-21, (3) vol. I. preface, (4) 
Details about the Nepalese king Devapal and CharumatX given in the subse- 
quent chapter. (5) Details about Tibet and Khotan. (6) Account of the 
Jalauk of Ka^mir. (7) Pp. 242 f. n. no. 86 above.’ 

(131) After the word “Viyutha"= (departed), in the Sahasiam-inscription, 
the date given is 256. Priyadarsin, who got this and numerous other edicts 
erected, was a Jam. Hence the era that he followed was the Mahavir Era. 
So this event took place 256 years after Mahavir’s death. As< to the dates 
of the reign of Asoka, seepp. 231 & seq.; details about all these rock-edicts 
will be given in the account of Priyadarsin. 



Chapter II 

Priyadarsin 


Sy»o^eis : — Hts birth and hts variwis names— Hts change 
of the seat of his capital; two branches of the Maurya dynasty — 
His ride and the duration of hts life) points arming from them — 
Hm family — Princess Clidrumatt, who has been mentioned in 
the rock^edict and her husband Devapal, the king of Nepal — 
Hts conquests and the extent of his empire^ the largest empire 
of dll' — Hts administrative changes — DevapaVs rule in Nepal — 
Contemporary foreign rulers^ and his friendly relations with 
them — His march into Tibet and central Asia — The famous 
Chinese wall — Who was responsible fojr that ? 
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We know that when Kupal lost bis claim to, the ■ throne of . 
Magadh on account of his blindness, his son S'amprati was declared 
, as his successor by Asoka^. Samprati was born 

Hfs birth and his Kanchantnala^ in a city® in the vicinity qf 

which was found out the rock-edict of Babhra- 
vairat. When she was pregnant she had seen (in a dream) a, 
white elephant descending from the sky and entering her mouth 
He was born in the second half^ of Posa in A. M. C* 304* 

When he was annointed as emperor, he was only ten months 
cld^ A^oka acted as his regent till he came to age at . the age , 
of fourteen®. 

We do not know what his name must have been according 
to astrological position of constellations at the time of -his birth* 

]aina books state that his name was Samprati®. Sometimes it is, 

{ 

(1) Asoka, R, K. M„ pref. pp. 37, f. n. no. "l:— "Divyavadan mentions 
Samprati as KuUal's son, supported by Ind. Ant. 1914, pp. 168, •£. 'n.no. 69.^ 

J. O. B. R. S., vol. 20, no. 3-4, pp. 279:— “According to Matsya, Kupal 
did not succeed Asoka; tasya Napta succeeded Asoka,” , 

(2) Some Jaina books state her name to have been "^aradasri”. Bhilsa Topes, 
pp. 124, however, contains the words, ./‘Kunal, guided by his faithful wife 
Kaiichanamala*” 

(3) For details about this city, read the interpretation of the^Babhra rock- 
edict, in “Life of Priyadarsin” shortly to be published by me. 

(4) See the scene of Mayadevi in Bharhut stupa and compare it with the 
details given in Babhra rock-edict. 

(5) Rock-edicts support this. He was born in the Po?a of A* M. 223; he 
was proclaimed heir ten months later, i. e. in the Asvin of the same year, 
probably on the tenth day— Vijayadasami. His coronation ceremony took place 
after 13 years, in 236 A. M*, probably on Vasanta Panchami or on Ak?aya 
Trtiya. 

(6) See the rock-'edicts of Rupnath, Brahmagiri and Sahasram* His age 

in tlie year 256, is stated to have been 32j years. Thus 256-32^=^23 B- C. 
was the years of his birth. Asoka's death thus took place in the Asadh of 
256 A. M.=271 B. C. ' ' 

(7) Smith, Asoka, pp. 70; M. S. L, pp. 653. 

(8) F. n. no. 5 above. 

(9) In Magadhi language, the name is Samprati. (J. S. L- Sangraha, PP* 
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written as Sampatti— possibly given to him due to his possessing 
" a vast amount of riches. Asoka had given him the name Priya- 

darsin^®, which he got .inscribed in the rock and pillar edicts 

due to his respect for his grandfather. The Puranas - state that 
the name ' of the successor of Asoka was Indrapalit, which may 
have been another name of ^Priyadarsin^^. Certain it is that the 
king who succeeded Asoka on the throne was his grandson 

Samprati by name^®. Greek books have called him Amitrochades^®; 
Jaina books have given him a similar name, Amitraghat^^. 

* Some scholars say that one of his names was Dagarath, 
Though this contention is questionable, 3ret we have to admit 

^ that there was a governor of Magadh, by name Dasarath^® 

and that he was the grandson' of Asoka^®. Samprati's seat of 
capital was however, Ujjaini, and hence he was not the same 
individual as Dasarath. The Nagarjuna cave inscription states 

* the number of the year of the reign of Dasarath, in which he 
gave certain things in charity. The word reign” may be taken 
to mean that Dasarath gave things- in charity in the particular 


(10) G. V. S. A^oka, pp. 6: — “Phyadar^m” means, "One who looks (at 
others) with love” or **one who is dear to the sight”. Cf. pp. 249. Some scholars 
think that “Priyadarsin” Is a mere epithet. Really speaking it is a proper noun. 

Smith, A^oka, pp. 22, f. n. no. 2.— “I do not deny that the chronicles of 
Ceylon used Piyadasi and Piyadassan as quasi—proper names; but I aiHrm that, 
in the inscriptions the titles are not used. 

(11) This name is discussed later on. 

(12) Rasamala, vol. I. pp. 7, (London, 1856 edi.); "Samprati is a fabulous 
prince”. The reader will see that this observation 'is quite false. 

(13) I. C. C. (Hultzch), Asoka, pp. 35, and line 25 of 31; Bhilsa Topes, 
pp. 92; for further details read the next chapter. 

(14) Scholars have ascribed this name to Bindusar on the theory that 
Sandrecottus was Chandragupta. This name belongs to Priyadarsin, while 
Bindusar’s another name was Amitraketu. Pp. 204 f. n. no. 41 and 43. 

' (15) See the chronological list on pp. 236 above. 

(16) J. O. B. R. A. S. XX, pp. 367:--"The Visnupura? gives Dasarath 
as the name of Asoka's grandson and immediate successor’’. For explanation 
and details about this, see the appendix at the end of the volume. 

33 
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year of the reign of PriyadarvSin under whose power he was the 
governor of Magadh, and that the things were given in charity 
by Priyadarsin’s order. 

On the other hand, we definitely know that one branch of 
the Maurya dynasty ruled over Bengal and Behar-the original 
Magadha province— in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. D. This 
leads us to the conclusion that a separate and independent 
branch of the Maurya dynasty must have been established over 
Magadh during the rule of Priyadarsin and that this Da^'arath 
must have been the first king of this bianch." It was probably ' 
established in the same year in which Priyadarsin became 
full-fledged emperor and hence the number of the year of the 
giving of charities by Dasarath coincides with the number of 
the year of Priyadarsin's reign^^. 

This Dasarath was certainly the grandson of A^oka ; but 
what was his father’s name ? When Asoka was the governor of 
Ujjain, he had two sons, Kunal arid Mahendra. We know, how- 
ever, that when, after Bindusar’s death, Asoka went to Patliputra " 
with his family, Kunal’s mother — ^Kanchanmala-could not accom- 
pany him because she was far ‘advanced in pregnancy^® and 
that soon after giving birth, to a child, she had died. If that child 
were male-child, Kunal must have had a younger brother^®. 
Prince Mahendra had renounced the world and had entered the 
Buddhist order®®, while he was unmarried. So there is no question 
of his having had any children After Kunal’s blindness, the next 
eir to the throne must have been either Kunal’s son, or in his 
absence another grandson, if there were any. We know that as 
ong as Priyadarsin was not born, Asoka had appointed his ' 
gran son Dasarath as his successor; and hence it is not 
unreasonable to come to the conclusion that this Dafarath was 


(17) This matter is already discussed once; for details read the appendix 
He end of the book. 

(is) Pp, 231, f* n* no. 28 above. 

(19) Pp, 239 and pp. 231, f. 

(20) Pp. 237 above. 


n. no. 28. 
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the son of the younger brother of Kunal— the brother whose 
name we have yet to find out^ \ Dasarath must have been elder 
than Priyadarsin, who has born in A. M. 223=304 when 

Kun&l was 32 to 33 years old®®. This means that Kunal had 
a son many years after his marriage®^. His younger brother, who 
was his junior by a couple of years only, must have had a son 
much earlier than that and this son must have been Dasarath, 
who was thus elder than Samprati®®. Asoka must have declared 
Dasarath as his successor m absence of having any direct des- 
cendant; but when Priyadarsin was born, he must have changed 
the arrangement and must have appointed Dasarath as the 
independent king of the province of Magadh; and Priyadarsin 
must have continued him in the same position, due to his respect 

(21) See the chronological list on pp. 236. 

(22) The Christian New Year begins nearly two months and some days 
after the Hindu New Year (Vikram Era). Hence, when we want to give the 
date of any event that has taken place during these intervening days or imme- 
diately after that, we are required to state two years of the Christian Era, 
viz. 304-303. He was born during the ascendancy of the PuSya constellation, 
i. e. in the bright half of Posa. There were no two Pofas during that year, 
otherwise one of them must have Jseen stated as Adhik. Such "Adhik"— 
(additional) — months could be included during two months onlj — PoSa & Asadh, 
(K. S. S. Com. pp. 131 and my article in the Chaitra Number of “Jama Prakas.’*) 
Taking all these things into consideration, his birth must have taken place on 
the 10th to 15th day of Pofa. The full-moon day is given importance in the 
rock-edicts. It can be either due to that day being considered as important 

from the religious point of view or due to its being the birthday of Priya- 
darsin. Of these the latter cause is more probable. 

(23) Because he was born in B. C. 337=A, M. 190. (Pp. 231 above). 

(24) This was what grieved the heart of Asoka. After Kunal's losing his 
eyes on account, of his carelessness, Asoka had intended to atone for it by 
appointing Kunal's son as the heir to the throne. Kupal did not have any 
issue for a pretty long time. Asoka was growing older; and hence, being 
anxious to appoint some one as his successor, he designated Dasarath as the 
next emperor. We know that this arrangement was provisional. 

(25) Dasarath’s father was born in 330 B. C. If we accept the hypothesis 
that he married at the age of 14, then the marriage must have taken p'ace in 
316 B» C, The probable date of Dasarath’s birth, therefore, must be 314 B.C. 
Samprati was born nearly 11 years later m 303 B. C, 
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for his grandfather®®. The separate branch, thus established, may 
have continued to rule Magadh upto 4th or 6th century A. D. 

It might also be suggested that Priyadar^in must have added 
one more name to his already long list, by assuming the ' liame 
Dasarath, after his accession to the throne, and thus Samprati, 
Priyadarsin and Dasarath may have been names’ of ^the same 
individual®^. But the fact that, when Dasarath died, Priyadarsin 
appointed his brother Salisuk as the governor of Magadh^®, 
frustrates this theory. Saliiuk was the governor of Saurasfcra at 
the time of this appointment. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that Priyadarsin .was the 
eldest son of Kunal, that Dasarath was the son of the younger 
brother of Kunal and that Asoka had appointed Dasarath as the 
next heir to tho throne as long as Priyadarsin was not born. 

Samprati was born in B. C. 304=A. M. 223. No sooner was 
Aioka made aware of the happy fact that Kunal had a son than 
* he sent for hi m from Avanti®® to Patliputra and declared bim 

(26) Pp. 239 above; M. S. I , pp, 654:— “Evidence to the effect that Samprati 
ruled over Magadh is not wanting. According to Mr. Smith— Asoka, Smiths 
pp. 20 The Mauryan empire was divided into two parts after the death of 

, Asoka. The capital of the eastern portion was Patliputra, and it was ruled 
by Dasarath. Ujjaini was the capital of the western portion and Samprati ruled 
over it. The Puraiias have included Samprati in their chronological list of the 
emperors of Magadh.” 

(27) C. H. I. pp, 166: — The account of Dasarath, the governor of Mag&dbt 
contains the words, “Samprati, another grandson of Asoka, who reigned probably 
at Ujjain.” The writer has stated these words on the authority of a Jaina book. 
The book, howevfer, does not have the word "another” in it, which the writer 
seems to have added on his own account. But one thing becomes clfear from 
this and that is, Samprati, like Dasarath, was a grandson of Asoka. (We have 
jet to decide whether Dalarath and Samprati are names of different individuals 

Sel?onhTlook “ 

(28) Pp. 239 above. 

(29) For want of proper information, I have stated Avanti as the place of 
his birth. It is probable, however, that KaUchanmala might have gone to her 

‘ father s place, which was near the Babhia-vairata edict, during her pregnanfey 
and the child may have been born there, and then, later on, brought to Avaatit 
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his successor to the throne. At this time Samprati was a babe 


The duration of his 
rule and of his life 


of ten months® He was born in Po|a, and 
was proclaimed emperor probably on Vijaya- 
da^mi. ( P. 256 f. n. 5 ). 


V His coronation ceremony took place, as we have already 
stated, ( P. 256), in A. M. 237~B. C. 290. This is independently 
supported by the fact that king Tissa of Ceylon died during the 
26th year of the reign of Priyadarsin®^ ( P. 238 f. n. 71 ), 

Buddhist books contain no information about him, or the 
tenure of his reign, because he was not a Buddhist®^ but a Jain* 
The information supplied by the Jama books is also misleading to 
a certain extent.®®. Pundit Taranath, a Tibetian writer, states in 
his account of Khotan, that Sambati ( Samprati ) reigned for 54 
years®*. Thus his reign lasted from 290 B. C. to 237 B. C. The 
chronological list of the kings who ruled over Ujjain, as given 
by the author of the Pari^is6a-parva,®® supports these dates®®. In 
short, he was born in 223-4 A. M., was anointed king in 237 A. M.a 

290=B. C., and he died in A. M. 290 B. C. 237 at the age of 67. 

✓ 

His picture gives us the idea that his complexion was fair 


(30) Baroda Library, Samprati Katha—Manuscript— pp. 88.— The age of 
the child is stated to have been ten days in place of months. It seems impro* 

' bable that a ten-day-old child could be safely brought from Avanti to Patahputra. 

(31) Tissa died in (290-26), 264-3 B. C. (F. n. no. 71 for the chronological 
‘ list of the kings of Ceylon). This king, queerly enough, came to the throne 

when Samprati was born, and died when Samprati got the rock-edicts erected. 

(32) For details see the account of his rock-edicts. 

(33) Vol. I. pp. 195 and f. n. about it. 

(34) Smith, Asoka, pp. 82 — “The accession of Asoka apparently 48 or 49 
- years earlier in B. C. 301 or 302, assigning 54 years to his reign.’' 

Mr. Smith has borrowed this from Pandit Taranath’s account of prince 
Kusthan of Tibet. Only he has interpolated the word ’’apparently,’* because he 
does not seem to have full faith in the Pandit’s account of Asoka. Mr. Smith 
has erred into the belief that the person (Dharmasoka) whose account is given 
by the Pandit, was Asoka. But Asoka's reign lasted for 41 years, while that 
of Pnyadarsin lasted for 54 years. 

(35) F. n. no. 33 aboYe» 
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height therefore, must have been somewhat mor , u ' hi- 
7.5 inches; and his height gives us an idea of the average eig 

of men during those times. 

His rock-edicts tell us that he had a large family an t a 
he had given shelter to all his relatives— far and near. . 

Jaina books state that the number of his queens wm p 
large’®. Even' after granting that scholars have commi e 
same kind of blunder as that of identifying Sandrecottus 


(36) In lock-ediot no. 13, names of five contemporary 
been given. They also support out theory. Pp. 232 abo™- 

(1) Antiyok-King o{ Syria, Antiocus U (B. C. 262 to 

to my conclusions, this king must have been Antiocus I. My ^ ^ 

potted by M. S. I. pp. 1?. » is stated that Antiocus I was cal 
while Antiocus It was called "Theos.” His rule lasted from B. C. 

(2) Turumaya, king o£ Egypt, Ptolemy II, Philadalpims: B. C. 2 

(3) Muc—Megus of Syrin, B* C. 300 to 250. 

(4) Antikini— Antigonus Gaunts of Macedonia; B. Ch 276 to 239. 


(5) Alexander — Alexander of Karinth, B. C. 252-244. 

He was not king of Karinth but of Epirus. His reign lasted 
B. C« to 255; because Priyadarsin’s coronation ceremony was performs ^ 
239 B. C. and he finished his conquest tour in 282 B. C. Then there was 
regular exchange of ambassadors between the two. 

(37) Ko doubt, the reader will not readily believe this. Mahavir, 
who lived 200 >ears before him, was 10 ft. 6 ms. tall (Vol. !• PP. 29 f. o. ao- 


(38) Bhilsa Topes; Bharhut stfipa. 

(39) 3?p. 205 above, f, n. no. 48, 
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Chandragupta^®, it is quite possible that he had at least two 

queens. (1) The name of the queen consort is 
" -Hfs family not known; probably the heir-apparent was not 

born of her^’. (2) The second queen, Charuvaki^® 
is mentioned by Priyadarsm himself in the Pillar at Allahbad 
(3) Again, he seems to have married the s'ster of Satkararii II 
of the Sndhra dynasty of southern India. ( Probably Charuvakl 
was this sister. F. N. 42). Jaina books proclaim that during his 
conquest tour, he married numerous princesses of defeated kings^® 
(the number is 16000 ). Looking to* his pro^vess, the extent 
of his territory and the length of his reign, it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that his harem must have been crowded with a 


(40) Pp. 205 above, f. n. no. 48. 

(41) Smith, Asoka, pp. 198, f. n. no. 3. — It is stated there about Karuvaki 
(Charuvaki), that the names are spelled Tibal and KuluvakI m the dilect of 
Magadh. The second queen was evidently in high favour as the mother of a 
son, who might succeed to the throne, but he seems to have predeceased his 
father. This statement is based on the authority of the rock-edicts. Prince 
Tibal though he was born of Kuluvaki, who was not the queen-consort, must 
have been the heir-apparent, but we know that the name of the heir-apparent 
was Vrsasen, who was the governor of Afghanistan during the rule of Priya- 
darsin. Had his name been Tival, it would have been mentioned in the rock- 
edicts, ]ust as the names Dasarath, ^alisuk and others are mentioned. This 
divergence can be explained as follows. — (1) Either Vrsasen was next in age 
to Tibal and might have been appointed successor after the latter’s death, 
(2) or, vrsasen riiight have been junior in age, but must have been declared 
heir-apparent because he was born of the queen-consort. The first theory is 

' the more reasonable of the two, because generally the eldest son is appointed 
as the heir-apparent, irrespective of the queen of whom he is born. Thus Mr. 
Smith’s conclusions are in keeping with my own. 

(42) Smith, Asoka, pp. 198, f. n. no. 3.— “Kuluvakf is a family or gotra 
name, meaning— of the Karuvaki race”. If this is so, she was probably the 
daughter of the king of Andhra (read above, no. 3.J Cf. f. n. no. 41 above, 
and 43 below. 

(43) Sudarsan lake inscription, Epi. Ind. vol. 8, pp. 41 and further in this 
vol. on the Andhra dynasty. Charuvaki might have been the sister of gata- 
karni. Read further, this chapter. 
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pretty large number of queens^'*'. (4) Kalhan has stated in his 
Rajatarangini that Dharmasoka had conquered Kasmir and that 
after him his son Jalauk occupied the throne of Kaimir. Jainism 
was prevalent in Kasmir even before its conquest by Dharmasoka, 
who was himself a Jain. Mr. T. W. Thornes has supported this. 
The name of the queen of this conqueror of Kasmir, was Isandevi^® 

I have already proved that this Dharmasoka is none else but 
Priyadarsin'^s ^ Appendix at the end of this volume ) and he had, 
appointed his son Jalauk as the governor of Kasmir. This leads , 
us to the conclusion that Isandevi must have been one of the 

\ f 

queens of Priyadarsin'^'' and the mother of Jalauk. The name 
of the son of Charuvaki was Tivar. These two names -Jalauk and - 
Tivar~do not seem to have been based on astrological rules, but 
they must have been names given to them by writers in keeping with 
their habit of giving suggestive names. The different names connote 
different individuals with different mothers. "(5) It is certain th^t 
none of these two was the heir-apparent, which means, that still 
another queen must have been the mother of the heir-apparent. 

If either Isandevi of Charuvaki had been the mother of the heir- 
apparent, either of thern would have been raised to the position ‘ 
of queen consort. Again, the name of either of them, must have 
been connected with the name of the heir-apparent, just as theif 
names are connected with the names of their own sons. Thus, 
considering all things, at least five queens must have been the 

mmates of his harem. Hence it is no exaggeration to say that 
he had many queens^®. 


(44) Pp. 205 f. n. no. 48, and appendix A, at the end of the book, speci- 
ally pertaining to No. 5. 


(45) Bharatiya Prachin Rajvaifisa, vol. II, pp. 133-34: In Rajatarangin* 
the name given is Isvaradevi. 

. 1 , 'fif' considered by them as an exploded myth, because 

they thought that he lived during theSth century. A. D. But their calculation 
is wrong. 


(47) In Taraiga I, verse 122, of Rajatarangini she is introduced as the 
wife of Jalanit; but this statement is only one of the many inaccuracies' that 
£XB found in the first and the second part of the book. 

(48) P. 205 above, f. n. no. 48. 
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The name of the heir-apparent^® was Vrssen. He was pro- 
bably not born of the chief queen. The Tibetian' books tell as 

that prince Vrsasen was appointed as the gover- 
Sons and daughters ' nor of the province on the other side of the 

Indus®®. The chronological list of the Maurya 
kings, as supplied by Puranas, contains his name. Hence he 
succeeded Priyadarsin on the throne of Ijjjain®^ The second 
prince was Tivar®®, who had a sister named Charumati. Both of 
them were children of Charuvaki, as the pillar -edicts tell us. 
Charumati was given in marriage to Devpal, the king of Nepal. 

His rock-edicts reveal the fact that he had divided his vast empire 
into several provinces, had appointed the members of the royal 
family, including relatives-far and near-as governors of these 
provinces. Such governors are called “Devkumars” in the rock- 
edits.®® Names of some of the provinces®* over which such Dev- 
kumars were appointed are given blow: — (1) Saurastra (2) Gandhar- 
Taxila; (3) Ka^nir, (4) Kau^ambi (5) Khotan. (6) Nepal (7) 
Tibet. (8) Sindh. (9) Afghanistan. (10) Suvarnagiri®®, (11) Keral 
district — main part of Malbar. (12) The’ province, the capital of 
which was Isila; it included modern Mysore state. (13) The 
province, the capital of which was Tosali; it included modern district 
of Gunjam, some portion of Northern circars in Madras, and the 


(49) He was not the hexr-apparent at first, (f. n. no. 41 above) he was 
declared as the successor when the heir-apparent died. ( See rock-edicts of 
Sahbajgrahi and Mansera about the death of prince Suman.) 

(50) The real name is Sinddhu. It ought to be the region on the other 
side of the Indus, because he was the Governor of Afghanistan. 

( 51 ) Pp. 236, the chronological list. 

(52) The real name of Tivar is as yet unknown; he may have come to 
the throne of Avanti, having assumed another name; it is as good as certain 
that he must have been appointed as governor of the region about the Kausambi- 
Aliahbad-rock-edict. (Cf. f. n. no. 41). 

(53) Bh. Asoka, pp. 49 - 50 :— “Kumaras were appointed as governors of 
provinces.” / 

(54) Chap. IV, later on; details about "administration.” 

(55) Bh. Asoka, pp. 49, f. n. no. 1. 
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region around Jagannathpuri and Kafcak. Of these, for Jalaiik, 
the reader is referred to Appendix D; for Kusthan, read further. 
Their names, however, have not been mentioned. Over and above 
the Devkumars, some Xryakumars also were appointed to these 
positions. 

It will not be out of place here, to mention one or two im- 
portant names, over and above the names of sons and daughters. 
The most important, of course, is Dasarath, details about whom 
we have already given (P. 239 and elsewhere). Another personage 
who deserves our attention is Salisuk, the younger brother of^ 
Priyadarsin®**. His mother being dead shortly after his birth, and 
being the younger brother of the future emperor, he was brought 
up rather freely and unrestrictedly. Hence, during his prime of 
youth, his behaviour was so rude and his temperament so haughty 
that numerous complaints were lodged against him before the 
emperor. Priyadarsin called him in his presence, reprimanded him 
^ in the presence of his subjects®^ and shed tears at the miseries 
inflicted upon them. Salisuk took the matter to heart and remained 
solitary confinement for seven days®® at the end 
o w ich he humbly asked his elder brother to forgive him and 
o send him to a foreign country. In compliance with his request 


tH ®'^‘3dhiprakasa, vol. 76, no 3, pp. 89 to 93:— The statements given 

Vayupnran. One of them is:-«SampratC the elder brother 
bausuk. the governor of SaurasW* (Appendix C at the end of the book.) 

(57) K, n. no. 58 below. . 


“AsoVa ” account is given by Prof. Radhakumud Muckerjee in hi 

that he h' "Huen Tsang, calling him Mahendra, relate 

hf ptr trn'!, life and oppress 

was his position due to his own“cLd“1^ 

for a rcorifavi. j conduct. Mahendra, confessing quiet, askei 

in a dark chamber heTeamcan'^Ltet'^i!'*’ “ntemplatioi 

was eiven hv TTm^> 't" * ^ statement that the name “Mahendra 

(a. the deMils Bi,-™ below about ^ 

1 - 1 - ,1 aoout, as to whether to whom the story givei 

can be applied), Cf, Buddhiprakasa,” vol. 76, no. 3 , pp. 59 . 
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he was appointed as the governor of Saurastra. During his governor- 
shipj once the dam-wall of Sudarsan gave way causing much 
vTuin and havoc. Sali^uk got it repaired and got his name inscribed 
on the edict. Whenever Priyadarsin, to-gether with a large number 
of people, visited Girnar for religious purposes®®, Salisuk used 
to make the finest possible arrangements for his brother. When 
Dasarath, the king — or the governor — of Magadh died-presum- 
ably childless — Salisuk was appointed in his place. His dynasty 
continued to rule Magadh upto 5th century A. D., though there 
were one or two breaks in it. One break occurred during the time 
of the Sunga king Pusyamitra, and another during the time of the 
Gupta emperor, Chandragupta I. The kings of this dynasty had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of emperor Samudragupta. 

Another important personage who deserves our attention is 
Devpal, the son-in-law of Priyadarsin, and the husband of prin- 
cess CharumatL He had been appointed as the governor of the 
region, at present comprising Nepal, Bhutan and Tibe^ This 
territory was conquered by Priyadarsin during the 14th year 
of his rule, when he reached there while on his conquest tour®® 
and where stand to-day the rock-edicts of Nigliv and Rumindiai. 
When he visited the region again during the 20 th year of his 
reign, he had taken with him princess Charumati®^, and on his way 
back, he returned alone leaving the princess with her husband. 
The princess was very religious-minded and had got many viharas 
and temples built.®® At last she entred the Jama holy orders and 

(59) See the rock-edict of Babhra-Vairat. 

{ 60 ) That Samprati was a' Jam, who visited this place as a holy centre of 
pilgrimage, proves that the Nigliv and Rumindiai are not Buddhist religious 
places, but Jama ones. (Vide the account of Priyadarsin; pp. 31 to 38, where 
many arguments have been given. 

(61) Bharatiya Prachm Rajavamsa, vol. II, pp. 132:— This is taken as a 
myth there. But the reasons are not stated by the author. He must have 
dubbed it as a myth because he could not find out any reference to it in tba 
account of Asoka, and it could not be found theie because it pertains to 
Samprali, whose name is not mentioned in the Buddhist books. 

(62) Jainism flourished there before their time, because it was conquered 
by the son of Prasenjit of Kosal, 
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became a nun.®® The descendants of Devpal were known as kings 
of the “ Pal ” dynasty, which ruled wisely over Nepal for a long 
time.®^ Devpal himeself was a staunch Jain. Like Pryadrsin, he had 
also spared no pains to spread Jainism into all corners of the country 
and had got numerous' monasteries, temples and Viharas ( now 
known as Upa&aya built. Both he and PriyadarSn had sent 
missionaries to distant countries for the spread of Jainism, These 
missionaries ( Dhamma-mahamatras ) were not quite the Jaina 
monks, who renounce the world and hence preached the gospel 
of Jainism imperfectly. The result was that though the people in 
the countries which they visited, grasped the essential principles 
of Jainism, yet their beliefs, opinions, and religious rites differed 
in many ways from those preached in Jainism proper. Hence 
even in Nepal proper, though people continued to foDow Jainism, 
their Jainism differed in many ways from the oHginal faith. (Chap. 
I, Part III; see details about Buddhism). In the course of time, 
temples to gods like Sun and Siva were erected®® and thus we 
see the results of imperfect®® preaching. 

Upto this time Patliputra was the capital of Magadh. The 
Mauryan empire having spread itslf almost throughout the whole 
of India, it was not found advisable to have the seat of the ^ 


(63) She must have become a nun after the death her husband.- 

(64) Bh. P. R. Bh. II, pp, 101 :-**Devpal— (better it is to say, Samprati), 
founded Lalitapatta^ as the capital of Nepal. Its ruins can be seen near the 
modern capital, Khatamandu. Lilitapattan was also called DevpattaP from the 
name of its founder. (E. H. I. 3rd edi. pp. 162). 

Asoka, Smith, pp. 77;— “Lalitapattan 2 miles S. E. of Khatamandu was 
laid out by king Asoka, as the capital of Nepal." 

Ibid pp. 78. Asoka was accompanied in his pilgrimage (in Nepal) by his 
daughter Charumati, the wife of a ksatriya named Devpal; both' the husband 
and the wife settled in Nepal near the holy shrine of Pasupati where they 
founded and peopled Devpattan.’^ 

I 

(65) This will make it clear that the original religion of the Nepalese was 
jainism, though a little pei verted (cf. f, n. no. 66 below). 

(66) Chap. I part III; Buddha himself was first a Jaina monk and ' hence 
the similarities between Buddhism and Jainism. 
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CEpital in a corner "of it. Again, as we know, as long as Priyadar^in 
was not born, Dasarath was appointed as the next heir by A^oka. 

' When, however, Priyadarsin was born, Asoka 

His capital appointed DaSarath as the governor of Magadha 
^ province, with Patliputra as its capital. The 
dutiful Priyadarsin, continued the arrangement of his grand- 
father and hence arose the necessity of choosing a new capital 
for the empire®’^ 

As we have already seen, the political importance of Avanti 
was only next to that of Magadh. It was, indeed, a custom to 
appoint the heir-apparent as the governor of this province. 
Moreover, it was situated in the centre of the empire. From the 
astrological and astronomical point of view the experts had given 
their choice to this city.®® The famous astrologer Varahamihir®® 
and his elder brother Bhadrabahu-the great Jaina monk under 
,whom Chandragupta had entered the Jaina holy order, — who was 
more proficient than his brother^®, had started the calculations 
of latitude from Ujjain^^ From the religious point of view, also 
Avanti scored the palm as against any province’®. The two 
csipitals of the two divisions of Avanti’®, — Vidisa of the east, and 
Ujjaini of the west-were flourishing industrial and commercial’^ 

(67) Pp. 152 f. n. no. 47. 

,(68) Pp. 53 above. 

(69) The Vedic books tell us that he lived during the 5th or 6th century 
B. C.; but that Varahaniihir must have been another individual. The one whom 
we refer to here lived in about A. M. 140— B. C. 387. A native of PaithaU m 
the south, he had become a Jaina monk like his elder brother, Bhadrabahu. 
For details read Bharatesvar Bahubali. 

(70) The Bharatesvara Bahubali throws much light on the learnedness of 
these two brothers. His elder brother’s superiority was the cause which made 
Varahamihir enter the Jaina holy orders. 

(71) It may have been before their time. As no proofs are, however, 
available, we have taken this time as the beginning. 

(72) For details, vide the account of Chandragupta. 

; (73) Vol. I. pp* 178-181; E. I* vol. VIII; Sudarsan lake inscription, pp, 39 
and further, 
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centres, healthy from climatic considerations also. The Jains 
themselves are more or less ignorant of the religious importance 
of these places, though Priyadarsin was one of the staunchest 
Jains^®. (We shall discuss this when we come to the account of 
rock and pillar edicts^®.) This Avanti was selected from various 
points of view. 

So Priyadarsin changed his seat of capital to Avanti. He 
divided the province into two parts^^, with Vidisa as the capital 
of the eastern portion and Ujjaini as that of the western^®. The 
Sunga kings who established their rule when the Mauryan empire 
ended, continued to have their capital here. It enjoyed this 
position during the rule of many subsequent dynasties, because ^ 
of its central position and only with the advent of the Muslims . 
was the seat of the capital shifted to Delhi. 

It is stated in Buddhist books that during the last two or 
three years of his life A§oka had given over the whole of the 

empire in charity. This statement does not bear 
The conquest tour out an}' piece of historical evidence’^®. For 14 
. years he was a mere regent for Priyadarsin 

and a man like Asoka would not make a travesty of his regency 
by giving away in charity what did no longer belong to him. 
Priyadarsin would not have been proclaimed emperor, had Asoka 
given over the whole of his empire in charity. Again, even after 
the period of regency was over and Priyadarsin became full-fledged 
emperor, Asoka was alive for 20 years and certainly he could 

(74) Vol. I. pp. 18 f. n. no. 32. 

(75) More details are given on pp. 189 to 194 of vol 1 . and also in the 
account of Chandragupta in this vol. also f. n. no. 76 below. 

^ (76) F.n. no. 72 above. Full details will be given in my "Life of Mahavlr’*, 
which is to be published in a short time. 

(77) Whether this division was made from climatic considerations or other- 
wise is not known. It was certainly made for some political purpose. 

p 8 ) J. B. B- R. A. S IX, pp. i 54 ;~-‘*H,g (Kunal's) son Samprali reigned 
in Ujjain. ’ Bh. P. R. vol. II, pp. 135 ; and f. n. no. 105 further. 

(79) Pp, 250 above, and f, n. no. 120, 
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not have given over anything during this period of complete 
retirement* All these considerations lead us to the conclusion that 
either the statement ‘in the Buddhist books is false®®, or at least 
a highly exaggerated description is given there of Asoka’s charities. 
Certain it is that Asoka must have given over certain provinces 
in charity; otherwise Priyadar^in would not have divided his 
empire®^ into already “ surrendered ” and conquered by his own. 
valour ” provinces. 

When Priyadarsin came to the throne, he found the empire 
in an unsteady condition®^ and he decided to consolidate it. 
Beginning from Avanti in the west, he conquered one by one 
Maru, Saurastra. Svabhra®®, Cutchha, Anarta®'^ within nearly 2f 
years. Next he began with Gandhar®® and subdued Kamboj®®, 

Ka^mir®^, Yona®®, Afganistan®®, Persia, Arabia®® and Babylonia, 

- - 

(80) Many such instances can be given; vol. I. pp. 273 f. n. no* 94 & 96; 
C.H.I. Pp. 49. 

(81) Sudarsan Lake inscription; Epi. Ind. vol. VIII, pp. 39 and further; 
scholars believe that it was Rudradaman who got it inscribed; it is my con- 
viction that Priyadarsin is its author; refer to the appendix at the end of the 
book for arguments in favour of the theory. 

(82) Coronation ceremony A. M. 237=B. C» 290-89, a year after this 
means in 289 B. C. 

(83) The region around the modern Ahmedabad and Sabarmati. 

(84) It seems to have been a part of central Kathiawad, and not of 
Gujarat. (Buddhiprakasa, 1934, no* I). 

(85-86) Vol. I, chap. IV. 

/ 

(87) It is not certain whether he conquered Kasmir during this tour or 
during his conquest tour of Nepal, Tibet and Khotan. It is stated in the 
Gandhar rock-edict:— (ind. Ant. vol. 37, pp. 342, art. by Mr. Thomas), “Parsva« 
nath attained supreme knowledge here, and the TakSilla rock-edict contains 
his * name." 

M. S. I. pp. 448: — ^It is found out that besides Kalmg, Asoka (it ought 
to be Priyadarsin) conquered Kasmir also, which did not form a part of the 
empire either of Chandragupta or of Bindusar." Ibid, pp. 449,-— “The region 
’ which was ceded to Chandragupta.* (it ought to be Asoka) by Seleucus did not 
include Kasmir"— i. e. it was conquered by Priyadarsin, who had also conquered 
the "neighbouring provinces of Yona (Bactria), Khotan andT^bet* Mr« Thomas 
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In short he subdued all the territory lying between India and- the 

* 

has called Asoha to have been a Jain, in his edition of Rajatarahgini; it ought 
to be Priyadarsin; (cf. First Taranga verses nos. 101 to 106); Appendix on 
Jalauk at the end of the book. He not only conquered Kasmir but found 

I *• 1 

Sdnagari as its capital. Bh. P. Rajavamli, pt, II , pp. 101. 


Sir Cunningham says in his “Ancient Coins Of India'', pp* 62:— "“A large 
coin was found in a stupa at Uskar in Kastnir*'. (For details about this coin, 
vide pp* 61 no. 4, plate I, no. 4)* 

r 

(88) The region around the river Oxus on the N. W, of Mount. 
Hindukus and on the N. E. of Afaghanistan — Bactria—was called Yona 
during those times. “ Yona " and * Yavan " had different meanings 
at firsU the yonas were a branch of the yavanasl later on both the words 
began to connote the same thing, (f.n. 93 below; vol. I.'p. 38 and 99). 

Trans, of Asoka by G. V. S.-(Dr. JBhandarkar ) p. 27s — The Greeks 
inhabites the N. W. Frontier of India before the time of Alexander; the 
legion was between the rivers Kofan and the Indus. ** This proves that 
the Bactrlans were originaly Greeks and had migrated to this territory 
before the time of Alexander; they were not a section of the genera^ls pjf 
Alexander as is commonly supposed. For 'details read Vol. Ill-the chapter 
on foreigners. ' 


(89) We know that Seleucus had ceded Afganistan and certain other 
territories to Asoka according to the terms of the treaty. Priyadarsin, though 
he inherited them, must have found it necessary to consolidate his power 
over them. General Cunnigham has stated in C. A. I. pp. 62:— ‘‘Double coins 
with elephant and lion types are very common, not only in the western 
Punjab but also in the Kabul valley." (Coins nos. 5-6). This makes it clear 
that Priyadarsin’s power extended over these territories. F. n. no. 85, 87 
above, about Gandhar; again he had got the Manikyal' Stupa erected there. 

^ further; and vol. I. pp. 294 and f- n. no. 78; and 

ibid pp. 37 and f. n. no. 82). 

• missionaries must certainly have sown seeds of the faith 

Mahma (Madhumavant.) in Kathiawar, rnled it. The same JavadaSh got the 

■ Tl?* the greatest Jaina monk of the 

hme, Vnjra Sun, m A. M. 470=B. C. 57. Thus Jainism had spread m Arabia 

w “u I^tradaSah. (Another piece of evidence has been 

published, which supports this theory.) I do uot remember the title of the 
boob, nor have I any extract at hand to quote from itj it is probably one of ' 
the numbers of R. A- S. It is as follows:-A certain European traveller 
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kingdom of Antiocus I, the son of Seleucus Necator-the fatlier- 
in^law of Asoka. There existed no Persian * empire at that time. 
Then he /had to encounter five kings': — (1) The king of Syria. 
(2) The king of Asia Minor, (3) The Greek Chief. (4) The king 
of strait of Sue?^^ lying S. W. of Syria (5) and the king of 
Egypt* Three of them seem to have accepted the suzerainty of 
Priyadarsin. With the remaining two yavana kings®**, Priyadarsin 
entered into friendly alliance and sent ambassadors to their 
courts®®. All of them were impressed with his prowess to such an 

secretly entered the holy place of the Muslims; the moment he saw the 
black stone — considered very holy by the Muslims—he was certain that it 
was not merely a boulder^ but a carved idol of the Jains. Some of the invaders 
upon India must have carried it over therey together with their booty* If this 
is a fact) it establishes the existence of Jainism in Arabia. 

The crescent'’moon with a star in ity which is the religious sign of the 
Muslimsy seems to have been imitated from the Siddha sign ^ of the Jains. 
(Coins, pp. 49. and 52). The Chastha® kings of Ujjam had the star and 
crescent” as their sign. This shows that both the Muslims and the Chasthan 
kings were originally Jains. (F. n. no. 98» 99 below). 

* Persia was a dependency, right from the invasion of Alexander in 328 
B. C. to the death of {Priyadarsin in B. C. 237; the Persian chronological 
list does not contain any single name who ruled Persia during this time. 
F. n. no. 93 below. 

(91) We know that the canal was dug here a century ago only. 

(92) Se'e f. n. no. 88 for the different meanings of “Yona” and “Yavana”; 
the inhabitants of Iona — the ancient name for Greece were called loniansy 
which in course of time became *‘Yavanas.** The word, later on, included m 
its connotation the natives of neighbouring countries like Syria’, Babylon 
and others. Then the Bactrians were also given this name. Thus Yona and 

'*yavana* began to be used as synonyms. / 

(93) B. I. pp. 272:— “Greeks tell us that Deimachos was sent as an 
ambassador by Antiochos and Dionysios by Ptolemy of Philadelphos. They 
.were the kings of Egypt and Macedonia; they must not have been conquered 
by him and hence no representatives must have been sent from them. 

On pp. 45 (rock-edict, 13), of Asoka by Bhandarkar, it is stated that 
Antiochus II, Theos of Syria, was the king of a conterminous country to 
India— though strangely enough he is also described as a king of territory 
far from India,— which means that Priyadarsin's empire had spread upto 

35 
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extent that the Greek historians gave him the name Amitro* 
chades one who has no enemy left unconquered. Jaina books 
have given him the name Amitraghat.^®. 

H 

That a king sends ambassadors to the courts of other kings 
does not mean that he was subdued by them. Hence the statement - 
in the Jaina books that he had conquered the kings ^ of Greece 
and Egypt does not warrant belief.®® Perhaps he made some of 
the provinces outside the Sakadvipa, his quasi-dependent states. . 
They were, however, on very intimate terms with him; so much 
so that when Priyadarsin sent Jaina missionaries to their countries, 
they unrestrictedly allowed them to preach the Jaina gospel.®’^ 
They did much fruitful work there®®; but only the Essenes 

Syria. That a certain region was conterminous with^the Indian Empire means 
that the countries lying between the baundry of India and of that country 
were included within the fold of the empire. Otherwise quite neighbouring 
countries like Sjndh, Baluchistan, Afaghanistan, Persia, Irak, ' Mesopotemia 
or Arabia must have been mentioned as conterminous* The Greek history 
also tells us that Seleucus had to recede upto Greece; i. e. his ' power over 
the territories lying between India 'and Greece was over. As regards Persia, 
the chronological list contains names of kings who ruled from B. C» 500 to 
300, after which there is a blank for nearly 150 years. Thus the Mauryan, 
Empire under Priyadarsin extended upto Syria. 

(94) Pp. 257 f. n* no» 13 see also f. n. no. 95 below. 

(95) Amitraghat* also means **the destroyer of the enemies.** C. H» !• 
pp. 495:—“ Slayer of foes or enemies.** Pp. 257 f. n. no. 13 & 14 and pp* 263 
f. n. no. 43 and f. n. no. 83 to 90 above. 

t 

(95) i. e. he conquered all the countries which comprise modern Asia 
(called gakadvip in ancient books). He formed friendly alliances with countries 
on the other side of the ocean. 

(97) G. V. S. Asoka, pp. 143. (A foreign king allows missionaries of 
another religion only, when he is more or less impressed by the king who 
has patronized that religion). 

(98) Syria and Palestine; Jerusalem is the capital and the holiest place 

of the Christians. To the Jews also this place is very sacred. > Many points 
of similarity are found between Christianity and Jainism— thanks to the spread 
of Jainism there by Priyadarsin. (F. n. no. 89). ^ ' 
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“ of*® Syria, among them, seemed to have accepted Jainism as their 
faith in the 3rd century B. C. Dr. Bhandarker in his “ Asoka ” 
P. 165, states on the authority of the Encyclopaedia of religions 
and Ethics, P. 401, that, ‘^One such sect is that of Essenes^®® 
whose clergy formed a small monastic Jewish order, with their 
quaint semi — ascetic practices and lived on the shores of the Dead 
sea” Further on hestates, And it has long since been admitted 
by scholars that they were indebted to Buddhism for some of 
their important characteristics. It has'also been admitted that the 
Essenes were in existence even before the rise of Christianity.” 
These statements agree with my views except that in place of 
“ Buddhism ” there ought to be “ Jainism. ” With the rise of 
Christianity these people were converted to it. 

Thus having completed his conquest tour over the provinces 

t 

west of Avanti^®^, he returned to his capital after an interval of 

years.^®* After a short time, he started towards the south. 
The first king whom he encountered was Skandha^®®, the sixth 
A!ndhra king of the Satakartii dynasty, who had also conquered 
Kaling, Andhras had declared themselves independent since the 
time of Bindusar. Even Asoka had to send his missionaries to 
Ceylon by the sea-route, starting from the flowing of the river 
Mahanadi into the ocean. He was defeated by Priyadarsin and was 
forced to acknowledge his suzerainty and to give his daughter in 
marriage to the royal family of the conqueror^®*. Priyadarsin accep- 
ted tribute^®® from him and continued him on the throne. Then he 

(99) F. n. no. 89 and 98 above. 

(100) F. n. no. 98, 99 and 89 above. 

‘ (101) Chap. II. art. on “Religious tour.” 

(102) Rock-edict no. 13. 

' (103) At first I believed that the battle was fought with the seventh Andhra 

king, 6atakatni II; later researches tell me that the battle was fought with 
his father, the sixth Andhra king, whose name was Skandh. 

(104) Vide the account of Andhra further on; and f. n. no. 42 and 43 above. 

(105) Nagari Pracharini Patrika, vol. X, pt. 4, pp- 665, com. 63 : “It is 
stated m Nisithachurtii that Samprati subdued Kathiawar and Daksmapath; 
this IS one of the authoritative Jama books; ibid. Pp* 665. Samprati o( 
Ujjain sulidued the whole of Dakfinapath and I^thiawar.” 
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marched further into the 'south, and subdued the kings of the Cholas,. 
of the region about the Coromandal coast^®®, ,und of the Pal^dyas^®^ 
and accepted tribute from them. Then came the turn of the provinces 
of Keral kingdom of the Cheras—and Mysore^®®, which had been 
formerly subdued by Chandragupta. He returned to -Avanti having ^ 
conquered the region of Aparant. It is not known whether he had 
an opportunity to go to Ceylon. This tour of the south took Kim 
2 to 2J years. 

■While he was on his way to Ms capital, there seems "to 
have arisen a rebellion^®® in .the north of Punjab^^®. His son, who 
was in charge of Avanti,^'*’- went there, and was successful^ in 
suppressing the rebellion. In a second rising, he was murdered^^® 
by some conspirators. 

(‘106) See the coins found out from ’that region (coins nos* 73, 74-86)j 
they contain the Elephant and the Ujiain sign and the name of Pulumavl, 
the Andhra king. Thus, that country was first ruled by the sixth ^ndhra 
king and then he was subdued by Priyadarsin. 

(107) J. S. I. pp. 33; — “The earliest lithic records in the Tamil country 
are the famous Brahmi inscriptions found in the districts of Madura and 
Ramnad. These are written in the alphabet of the Asokan edicts and ate 
assigned to the end of the 3rd cent. B. C. (Madras Epi. Rec. 1907, pp- 60-61)-” 
Thus Samprati not only got the rock and pillar edicts -erected, but -pillar- 
inscriptions also and perhaps he must have got carved out idols too. It isjalso 
proved that the boundary of his empire extended upto Siddhapur and Brahma- 
giri rock-edict. 

(108) The Chola, Pandya and the Chera chiefs were originally members 
of the royal family, appointed as governors of these provinces t by Chandraguptaj 
they had become a bit independent in the meanwhile; Priyadarsin merely 
subjugated them and continued them on their original positions. Hence Andhra 
has been stated as the bordering land in the rock-edicts, and these provinces 
have been left aside. (Chap. IV; and the account of the Sndhras in vol. IV). 

(109) Account of Nand I in vol. I and f. n. concerning him; coins nos. 
67 to 72. 

(110) Ring Pulusaki ruled over this region; since then, i. e- since B. C. 600, 
II had been a centre of political uprisings (Vol. I, account of Kamboja^Gandhar. 

(111) R. W. W. vol. I, pp. 140, f. n. no. 52. — “There -was a rising in the 
Punjab 50 years after the death of Alexander," i. e. in B. C. 277=A.' M. 250; 
the date according to our calculations is A. M. 243-44, 
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‘For .efficient administration over such a vast empire, he found 
it necessary and wise, to devide it into suitable political divisons 
and appoint members of the royal family as governors over those 
provinces which were not ruled by vassal kings: No emperor of 
India ever wielded. such consolidated power, over such a vast 
' empire.^'^®. 

Priyadarsin had not been more than eight months in Avanti, 
when he had again occasion to fight m the south. The sixth 

Andhra king was dead nearly two years ago. 

' How he began to He was succeeded by his son, a young, clever 
abhor battles ^nd haughty man who found it difficult to 

remain under the subjugation of Magadh. He 
rose in rebellion. Samprati marched against him with a large 
army. A severe and bloody battle was fought, in which, the 
Andhra king, having put in brave resistance, was defeated. 
Priyadarsin could not bear the sight of his soldiers as well as 
the* soldiers of his enemy being rutlilessly butchered; and conse- 
fjueutly. decided to avoid battles m future as far as possible^^*. 
This was during the ninth year of his ruh. (B. C. 281 or A. M. 246). 

(112) The. name of this son was probably Susima or Suman. If we take 
^‘Susima*' as the name of Bmdusar’s son, who had also gone to the Punjab 
to suppress the rebellion^ then “Suman” must have been the name of Priya* 

, darsin’s son. (Pp. 236). (If the quotation cited above from R. W. W. refers 
' -to Sandrecottus, it is -not to be relied upon. There was, however, a rising m 
^ fthe Punjab in 236 B. C., after 4he death of Priyadarsin and during the rule 
■of ycsabhasen. Then the time for it must be taken as 100 years after .the 
death ,of Alexander. I do not put much value upon that quotation, any way). 

(113) Eight thousand kings served under him. His army consisted of fifty 
thousand elephants,' ten million horses, seventy million infantry and ten million 
chariots.- (Bh. Ba.’V. Trans, pp. <177). 

' (114) The words in the roCk-edict, referring to this, have been interpreted 
to mean that he took a vow to fight no more battles. They do not mean so« 
The meaning is that he took a vow not to kill any one except in a battle and 
not to fight, a battle unnecessarily. After this decision of his, he had no occasion 
to ,fight big battles, because wherever he challenged any king to a battle, the 
■ king sought safety in acknowledging his suzerainty. See the Sudarsan Lake 
Inscription. His vows have been mentioned there. 
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How he began to alshor battles 

The next three years and a half he utilized- in religious ^ 
activities, which made his name eternal in the history of the 
world. Details of this will be given later on. He had found it 
necessary to subdue as many territories as possible in order to 
spread Jainism as widely as possible. Hence he had brought under 
his power the greater part of Jambudvipa and certain portions c3f 
Sakadvipa. Then he cast his eyes over the mount Meru, having 
subdued the northern portion ot Jambudvipa. Hence he invaded ’ 
NepM and defeated its king Sthunko^^** — (the 14th year of his 
rule, in B. C. 277=A. M. 250^^**). He appointed his son-in-law, ' 
Devp&l as its governor for he had already adopted the policy of 
appointing governors over provinces he ,subjugated. A new capital 
was founded there and numerous temples, Viharas and Upasrayas, 
were built. He also visited the 'places where stand the rock-edicts 
of Nigliv and Rumindiai^^^, because these were Jaina holy places. 
Having thus arranged things in Nepal^^®, he advanced towards 

Tibet^^^ and Khotan^^®. He conquered Tibet and then Khotan, 

* 

» 

(115) Smith, Asoka, pp. 78; — The Kiratas were powerful in Nepal with 
Sthunko as the local ra]a, in those times. See also no. 118 below. 

Articles on Asoka, by Ramavatar Sarraa, pref. pp. 2; — "The empire of 
Asoka extended to Nepal with its cities Mujapattan, Lalitapattan, etc. etc.’'. 

(116) F. n. no. 118 below. » 

(117) See the rock-edicts there; f. n. no. 128 below. 

(118) The Bhilsa Topes, pp. 97, f. n.:— '"Nepal was probably included in 
the conquests of Asoka, for the kings of Tibet trace their origin to tbe 
Lichchhavls of Vaisali, and king Khrl-tsanpo; the first king is said to have 

taken refuge in Tibet in about B. C. 250, (See Princep’s useful tableSiPP. 131; 
list of Tibetan king). 

Thus the kings of NepB and Tibet were ot Liohchhavi origin; f. n. no. 
IZO below; of. the origin of Mauryas given on pp. 148 to 150 above; see 
also the ending portion ot f. n. no. 120 below. 

(139) He had conquered Tibe{ and so he was able to bring good artists 
from it for the sculpture and carving of Saranath and Bharahut stupas. 

(120) Smith, Agoka, pp. 81:-“It is also alleged that Asoka. king of 
Arjavarla, visited IChotan in the 250 year after the death of Buddha, and 
that he was the contemporary of Si-Huang, the famous Chinese emperor, who 
built the great wall/' 

\ I 
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Having also appointed governors over these provinces, he marched 
into Asian Turkey^^'*', where are situated cities like Taskand, 


Pandit Taranath has also alluded to’ this in his book; and the year given 

by him is 250; f. n. no. 118, the sentence quoted from the Useful Tabels by 
'Princeps. 

Note— ~B. C. 250=A. M. 277. Two things, however, deserve notice here. 

(1) ‘ “About B. C. 250,’* may mean five or ten years earlier, or later than 250 B.C. 

(2) Mr. Princeps has taken it for granted that the number 250 represents the 
Christian Era; but the number is given by Pandit Taranath of Tibet, and it 
remains to be seen what era he meant by it. If he has written “ 250 years 
after the death of Buddha,’* even then arise two questions out of itt-^* 
(a) Ordinafily ‘‘Buddha’* means the founder of Buddhism, but as we have 
shown above, the kings of Nepal and Tibet were of the Lichchhavi origin, 
and these kings were Jains. Hence “250” might mean 250 years after the 
Nirvan of their religious prophet, Mahavir. Mr. Princeps has not made this 
clear* (b) Just as the meaning of the woid “Buddha’* is not definitely fixed, 
so also “Nirvan" has more than one interpretations to its credit. 

Thus considering the doubts raised above "about 250” might mean 25 to 

f 

30 before or after that time. 

I suggest its interpretation on the same line see f. n. no. 131 on pp. 254) 
which I suggested about no. “256’* — followed by Vjyutha= departed soul"*in the 
Sahasram rock-edict. (“Life of Pnyadarsm” shortly to be published by me) 
Thus 250 means “250 years after the Nirvan of Paramatma." 

Let us test the theory given above. The Sahasram number, I have fixed 
as referring to the Mahavir Era, because its author was Pnyadarsm, a staunch 
Jain. Now if we take 250 as representing the M. E., it would be 277 B. C. 
It IS stated in his rock-edicts that he visited Nepal for the first time during 
the 14th year of his rule, i. e, m 276 B. C., (i. e. about 277 B.'^C. or, two 
or three months after that). Such differences are often due to converting one 
era into another. Thus 250 A.M.=277 B.C. These dates are thus supported 
by Sahasram rock-edict, and by Pandit Taranath. 

(The Rajaput names generally end in “Smha’*. Do they do so to show 
their origin from the Lichchhavi clan ? or do they do so to show their devotion 

to Mahavir, whose sign is the “Lion” ?. 

The first king of Khotan is believed to have been of the Lichchhavi 
clan by the people. (F. n, no. 118 above; R* W. W. vol. II, pp. 13). It is 
possible that he must have been a member of the royal family of Priyadarsin; 
the Mauryas themselves ‘were of the Lichchhavi origin. (Pp* 143). They call 
themselves “Great Lion or the Noble Lion ’. 

(121) Read the ending portion of this chapter. 
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Samarkand, Murva, near which was situated the, Chulika^^® of tha 
mount Meru, Thus havings subdued all the territory to the south- 
of Meru he returned towards Avanti. ( B. C, 274= A M. 253-). 
The Chinese emperor at this time was Hu-Wang^*”*®. ' Fear took 
hold of him that the powerful Indian emperor might invade his 
country and he got the famous Chinese wall' built first of wood. 
The wall does not surround the whole of China, but only that / 
portion of it through which entry might be effected into China 
through Tibet or Khotan. Priyadarsin, however had no intention , 
to invade it and he returned, having subdued Yona and Kasmir 
on his way and having appointed governors over them,^®^ (B. jC. 
272=A. M. 254 ). 

By this time he had conquered countries in all the direction 
and thus finished his conquest tour^^®. He had no more terri1;orial 
ambitions'^®®. He busied himself with religious activities,, especially , 
of converting the people of conquered territories to Jainism. 

In the meanwhile Asoka died in 270' B. C.=256 A. M. ' 

I 

Shortly after that, Samprati had to go to Nepal with hisldaughtk 

Charumati. There was possibly no political 
ThQ rule of Devpal significance behind his visit to Nepal. He may 

In Nepal jiave gone there for any of the following four 
reasons: — (1) There might have- arisen a rebellion 
in Nepal, Khotan or Tibet. (2) He might have intended to invade 
China by this route. (3) He might have gone to intentify 

(l22) It is possible that the ^ r^ans of Jatnbudvipa migrated everywhere 
from this place. The European scholars believe that Mount- Caucasus is the 
place of the origin of the 'Aryans. 

<123) F. n. no. 120, quotation from Smith, Asoka, pp. 81. 

fI24) F. n. no. 87 above. 

(125) The Bhilsa Topes (Appendix fig. 7): — "Vajra, thunderbolt, is a 
eymbol of Universal domination usuaUy placed in the hand of a king, very 
common at Sanchi. 

SafichI=Avanti ; The seat of the capital of Samprati was in ' this region. 
Hence the details given above refer to him. 

(126) F. n. no. 40 in the preceding chapter and the matter connected 
with it in the text proper. 
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religious activities and spread of Jainism, (4) As some European 
scholars believe, he might have gone there to bury or deposit the 
bones of A^oka near the stupa of Lumbini'-Ru-Mindiai — , because 
it was the birth-place of Buddha. 

' As regards the last reason, we shall later on prove that the 
stupa is a Jaina ond and hence that reason cannot be advanced. 
Reason No. 3 is equally improbable, because missionary activities 
do not necessarily require the presence of the king. As regards 
No. 2, Priyadarsin had no intention to invade China. So reason 
No. 1 seems to be the most probable of all. It may also be 
that Devpal may have fallen seriously ill, and Priyadarsin may 
have paid a visit to him^^® with his daughter Charumati. Devpal 
may not have recovered from his illness; Charumati, then a 
widow, may have entered Jaina holy orders; and hence Samprati 
may have returned alone to India^"*^. His visit may also have 
been for the purpose of suppressing the rebellion which Devpal 
could not have brought under control. Again Devpal had been 
appointed governor of Nepal during the 14th year of Priyadarsin^s 
rule^*® and so he must have taken his daughter with him on 
his next visit six years later. He may have gone with a view to 
escorting the princess and seeing his son-in-law after an interval 
of six years. Devpal and Charumati, after the departure of 
Priyadarsin,’ may haye led a happy married life for several years, 
during which they may have got, temples, viharas and Upasrays 
built. Then Devpal may have died in about 270 B. C.^ ® and 
then Charumati became a Jaina nun. 

(126) Generally an emperor of the catagory of Priyadarsin does not run 
off to visit a relative, who is ill and who is in a foreign country. Priyadarsin, 
however, may have gone there because of his love for Charumati and Devpal* 

(127) F. n. no- 63. ^ ^ 

(128) The Nigliv and Lumbmi Stupas assure uS that Priyadarsin^ visited 
the country for the first time during the 14th year of his rule. 14th means 
after the completion of the 13th and so 20th [means after the completion 

of the 19th. 

(129) None of the two teasons stated here is correct. For particulars 
read the next chapter^ and the matter at the end of the vol, 

MM ^ 
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WhUe fiang the dates of the reign of Priyadai^in we have 
already given the names of contemporary foreign kings”-'’. , We have , 

also given the chronological list of the Ceylonese - 
Contemporary kings kings in f. n. no. 71. pi 238. Again, -Si-Hu-Wang 

was the emperor of China- at {this time. Thus 
eight contemporary kings have already been mentioned. 

The reign of Priyadarsin, as we have already seen; lasted . 
from B. C. 290 to 236. ( A. M. 237 to 291). His conquest tour 
through the western countries lasted from third to the sixth years 
of his reign. (B. C. 287 to 284). All the names are mentioned in 
the rock-edict erected during the 26th year of his reign, in about 
264 B. C. So during these twenty-six years, these five Yavana 
kings must have lived. Scholars have given their names and 
their dates; but they require some correction, as suggested ”by 
me in f. n. no. 36 above. 

King Tissa of Ceylon and his successor Uttiya have been 
fixed up as contemporaries of Priyadarsin. F. N. of p. 238 will show 
what changes need be instituted in this. ’ ' , 

Let us now turn to &i-Hu-Wang, the Chinese emperor. His 
dates have been fixed up by scholars on the authority of Buddhist 
books, especially connecting them with the Nirvan and Parinirvan 
of Buddha. We know that the Buddhists themselves are not un- 
animous about the dates of Nirvan and Parinirvan, thus admitting 
inaccuracy of the dates of other events^® Mr. Smith says:— 
“The Chinese emperor reigned from B. C. 246 to 210 (36 years), 
becoming universal emperor m 221, who built the great wall. The 
chronology certainly is approximately correct^®®, because A^oka^s 
reign ^ extended from B. C. 273 to 232”. 

Let us fix up these dates with the dates of Asoka, as already 

(130) Rock-edict no. 13 and f. n. no. 36 above’. 

(131) F. n. no. 132 below; Smith, Asoka, Pp. 81; f. n. no. 87 above; 
cf» details given in the next chapter, for the reasons of erecting this wall. 

(132) This wprd proves that the dates of the Chinese emperor' and of 
Asoka are only provisional. 

^ These are the views of the scholars at present. 
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' fixed by us, Asoka ruled from 330 B. C. to^289 B. C. (41 years). 
The Chinese emperor, as stated above, came to the throne 27 
years after (B. C. 273-246=27), the accession of Asoka. This means 
according to our calculations, that he came to the throne in 
, 330—27=303 B. C. He ruled for 36 years, i. e. his reign ended in 
303—36=267 B, C. He assumed the title of “the emperor” during 
the 25th year of his rule, i. e. in 278 B. C. Now Priyadarsin has 
visited Nepal for the first time during the 14th year of his, own rule, 
i e. in 276 B. and for the second time six years later 

in Bv C. 270. He had conquered Khotan and Tibet during' his 
first visit. Thus, there was an interval of only one and a half to 
two years between the assumption of the title “emperor” by the 
Chinese king and the conquest of Nepal and Khotan by Priya- 
darsin. It is not known whether the Chinese emperor got the wall 
built after assuming “emperorship” or before that. If he got it 
built after his assumption of the title, we may come to the conclusion 
that he did so because he was afraid df the invasion of Priyadarsin 
over China. If he got it Built before the assumption of the title, 
the wall was presumably built of wood. Again there existed trade 
relations between the two countries long since and the Chinese 
must have heard reports of the wealth and prowess of the Magadha 
empire, right from the time of Sreiiik,- fiom their merchants and 
travellers. Hence the Chinese emperor must have heard ‘of the 
wooden- wall around Patliputra and might have imitated it. Later 
on he must have found out, that a wooden wall afforded no 
protection" against a powerful enemy like Priyadarsin, who subdued 
• Khotan and Tibet within no time. Hence, he seems to have begun 
to get a stone wall built in place of the wooden. The walk was 
built at an extraordinary pacej nearly four hundred thousand 
workers were employed for it; any worker, who was found slackening 
in his duty, was severely punished, by chopping off the limbs of 
his body. This gives us an idea as to the fear of the Chinese 
em^ror for the Indian emperor. When he saw that Priyadarsin, 
after his conquest of Khotan, advanced towards north and then 
returned to his capital via Ka^mir, he .thought it wise to get the 

I / ' I 


(133) F. n« no* 120 above; f* n. no- 128 above; <;ompare them* 
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wall completely built during his absence. Six years later, as we 
have already seen, Priyadarsin had to' pay another visit to Nepal. 
By that time the wall was complete nearly 12 months ago. 
Priyadarsin did not care very much either for China or for its 
walP®^, though he would have directed -his attention towards that, 
had he had any time to do so. In the, meanwhile, news of the 
serious illness of Asoka reached him and he turned his steps 
quickly towards the seat of the capital, leaving the Chinese emperor 
to believe that Priyadarsin dropped the idea of invading China 
because of the formidable wall, which he had got built with 
such foresight. . ' 

Five points arise from the details given above. 

(1) Priyadarsin visited Nepal twice; first, during the 14th year 

** ^ f 

of his rule, and second during the 20th.. 

Details about a thing hig first visit, he went alone, or probably 

or two — — 

with Devpal, but certainly not with Charumati; 

during his second visit he took Charumati with him. 

(2) When he visited Nepal for the first time, he did not 
invade China; but he conquered Khotan and returned to India 
via Kasmir. 

(3) He did not care much either for China or for its wall. 
He might have directed his attention to it, had he had any time- 

(4) The Chinese wall took over three years to be built. 

(5) Priyadarsin look a certain vow, when he saw the soldiers 
being ruthlessly slaughtered in his battle against the Sndhra king. 

Points Nos. 1, 4 and 5 have already been mentioned in well- 
known history books and have been proved on the authority of 
rock-edicts. Nos. 2 and 3 have not received so much noticCi The 
reader will see, however, that they are closely connected with the 

former three and that they throw much light on the life of 
Priyadarrjin. 


(134) For the real reason, read the next chapter. 

These invasions were not made for conquering mote territory, but for 
the propagation of his religion. So they were in confirmity with his vow. 
Read the next chapter, 
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His first visit to Nepftl was during the 14th year of his rule. 
He ascended the throne in A. M. 237=B. C. 290. Thus the date 
of his first visit would be A. M. 251 or the beginning of B. C. 
276. It is probable that he took nearly a year in subduing Nepal 
and then he returned to India. His next visit was during the 
20eth year of his rule. Thus though there seems apparently an 
interval of six years between his two visits, yet, the correct interval 
^ was only four to five years. During this interval the Chinese wall 
was built. When Priyadarsin paid his second visit to Nepal, the 
wall had already been completed six to twelve months ago. Thus 
the wall took nearly three years and a half to be built. The 
Chinese ' emperor must have apprehended the danger of invasion 
during his first visit; but when he saw the Indian emperor marching 
towards Khotan and central Asia, he planned to get the wall built 
as a precautionary measure. Thus the dates can be properly settled. 

, Samprati had marched into Taskand and Samarkand via Khotan. 
Many religious relics are found in central Asia, which resemble closely 
the relics in mounts Khatidagiri and Udayagiri in Orissa, which 
were certainly inscribed by the emperors of Magadh. This proves 
that the religion and culture of the Magadh emperors had spread 
into these countries also. Of all the emperors of Magadh, only 
Priyadarsin, invaded and subdued these regions. That Priyadarsin 
conquered these countries is supported by Jaina books and by 
that famous Tibetan writer, Pandit Taranath, who affirms his 
conquests of Khotan and Tibet. Books on Indian history may not 
contain any allusion to this, due to their imperfect information. 

His inattention to China during his first visit to Nepal can 
also be explained. It was certainly easy for him to invade China 
at that time, because there was only a wooden wall. However, he 
directed his efforts towards half-barren territories like Taskand 
and others and avoided a rich and civilized country like China, 
because the former places had a religious significance for him. As 
a staunch follower of Jainism, he was sure to go to places which 
had any religious importance attached to them. According to 
■ Jainism, Mount Meru is one of the most sacred places of the Jams 
attd which, according to my calculations explained above, was situated 
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near a town named Murva i'n central Asia. The caves found in > 
these regions contain relics very similar to those found in- the , 
caves of Khai^dagiri and Udayagiri. Hence he thought , it important 
to visit that region, even' at the cost of losing the opportunity 
of invading China. Then he returned to India via Kasmir after 
having conquered it, and having appointed his son' Jalauk as its 
governor. This is supported by the most authoritative treatise on 
the history of Kasmir namely, Rajtarangini (Appendix about Jalauk; 
at the end of the book ), and also by the coins. Hence we may 
consider this as a settled fact. \ ‘ 

did not take his daughter Charumati with him -during his 
first visit to Nepal, because both he and Devpal were unacquainted 
with the conditions prevailing there. Moreover, they had got to' 
subdue Nepal, and thus they did not think it safe to take , 
Charumati with them. During the interval of sbe years, Devpal 
must have brought the situation under control and founded the 
new seat of capital, namely Devpattan. The opening ceremony ‘ 
of the new capital was performed by Samprati, on his second 
visit to the country, when he took with him princess Charumati, ' 
because the presence of the queen was necessary in performing 
the opening ceremony of the city, and because ,she had been 

away for six years after her marriage with Devpal. 

/ * 

On his departure from Nepal, he returned alone to his capital. 
This was either because Charumati had already become a J'aina 
nun due to the decease of Devpal, at the time of his return, or 
more probably because Charumati was to stay with her husband 
thencc-forward. She was now the queen of NepM and hence her 
presence was needed there, to assist her husband in the adminis- 
tration and in religious activities like the building of viharas, 
upasrayas and temples. Devpal and Charumati must have ruled 
over Nepfil for a pretty long time, and hence Priyadarsin^s second 
visit to Nepal cannot be attributed to the rise of a rebellion there, 
but to the opening ceremony of the new capital or some such / 
other thing, Charumati became a Jaina nun either during the lif® , 
time of her husband or after his death. 

Asoka died in 270-1 B. C. (vide his account). Priyadati^in 
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got . the rock-edicts erected with a certain point of view ( next 
chapter ). The Sahasram rock-edict contains the number similar"* 
to 270-1 B. C.=256 A. M. Thus these things agree with one 
another. The rock-edicts state that he visited and returned from 
Nepal during the 20th year of his reign, in 270 B. C. He returned 
either having heard of the serious illness of Asoka or of his 
death, dearly as he loved his:grand father It is more probable 
that Asoka was already dead by this time, because a rock-edict 
in Nepal states that Priyadarsin visited the country to deposit 
the remains of the bones of his grand father 

One thing now remains to be considered. During the 9th year 
'of his rule, while fighting a battle against the Andhra king, he 
took a certain vow about battles. On the other hand, he conquered 
Nepal and Khotan during the 14th year of his rule. He fought 
nearly five to six battles after he took his vow. The Dhauli- 
Jagauda edict, which contains the mention of this vow, must have 
-been, thereforej misinterpreted by the scholars. The misinterpre- 
tation may be due to wrongly deciphering the script or due to 
certain words having some religious meaning, which the scholars 
have failed , to grasp. The second reason is more probable of the 
two^^®. Details about this are given m “ The Life of Priyadarsin” 
shortly to be published by me. 

The reader will now be convinced that Priyadarsin was a 
’ staunch Jain. He had fought many victorious battles and he had 
also taken several religious vows. This will, I hope, remove the 
erroneous conception, that becoming a Jain is sj'nonymous with 
becoming a coward, afraid of war and bloodshed and that those 
who fight battles cannot be called Jains. The Jaina principle of 
non-violence has a much wider and comprehensive sense. History 
proves this fact irrefutably. 


(135) Vide f. n. no. 131 on pp. 254. 

(136) F. n. no., 134 above. 
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His coming to know detuils about his f of met bifth 
and their influence on his present life — Account of the years that 
preceded Jus conquet tour — His devotion to his religion and his 
religious tour His conquest tour for the second time and his 
successful completion of it; his observance of all the religious vows 
prescribed for a ^rhvah; his religious tolerance inspite of his 
devotedness to his own faith— His later life much influenced by 
religion— Principal tenets of his faith and his influence over his 
subjects— Certain particular doctrines of his faith— His efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of his subjects — His religious^ sociah 
commercial and political reforms. 
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Qne of the great disadvantages of western education is that 
it destroys spiritual tendencies in a man and makes him materi- 
alistic in his outlook. Those who have received 
His previous birth education seldom have anything to do with 

*"^on*his theory of birth and re-birth and of Karma. 

Those of them, however, who have their own 
culture deeply ingrained in them, have full faith in these theories, 
inspite of their receiving it. The theories of birth and rebirth and 
of Karma have been irrefutably proved by Jainism; and can be 
veil demonstrated in the account of Priyadarsin. 

Many authoritative Jaina books^ including the Parisista-parva 
contain the account of the previous birth of PriyadarSin and its 

effect over his life. It is as follows®. 

As stated in his rock-edicts, nearly two and a half years® 
after his accession to the throne, once he was sitting in the 
balcony of his royal place. On the way below, there proceeded 
forward a Jaina procession* having some monks in the front. When 
the king saw this sight, his mind became restive and he fainted. 
The servants immediately ran to him and tended him. When he 
regained consciousness, he began to think that he had seen the 
sight somewhere. On trying to remember, it dawned upon him 
.that he had seen the sight in his previous birth and that the 
monks leading the procession were his preceptors at t at time . 


(1) Parisistha parva; Bharat. Bahu. Vrtti, for Life of Samprati; Jaina 
Sahitya Lekh Sangrah, pp. 83 to 88. K. S. S. Com. PP* 12 . 

I 

(2) Cf. vol. I. pp. 268, f. n. no» 72. ^ 

.Eecen..v(l9B5).«ewspape.spub.ishea -po« ^ “ 

pf the strange case of an eight-year-old girl i . .. * 1 , 

Retails abaat her previous birth. This will oourince the reader that the th 

of birth and re-birth is based on truth. 

tn\ i. • A Tv/r C. 290-289, hence the time for this 

(3) His coronation in A. M. 23 /^is. o. 

occurence is A. M. 240=B. C. 287. - 

(4) For the sight of such Rath-,aha pro^s^on see P«seuj. U rfa e « 
“Bharhut Stupa" by General Cunniughaui. Pp. 202, the tig 

(5) PriyadarSiu completed his I6th »d J j^rmouk ta 

time, m B. C. 287 (f. n. no. 3 above). So be h^ become a 

287-1-16=303 B. C.=224 A. M. m his previous birth. 

. 37 
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He at once approached them on fodt^ and asked the ‘ monks , 
whether they recognized him. The monks promptly replied that 
every one knew that he was the mighty emperor Priyadarsin. 
The king again asked' them whether they coaid recognize him 
in any other connection. The monks contemplated a while and 
then told him that he was their disciple for three days in the 
previous birth and that he had died at the end of three days®. 
Priyadarsin was then convinced of his remembrance of his previous 
birth, and requested the monks to tell him all the details about 
it. The chief monk then said; — In your previous^ birth, you were 
a mendicant in Kausambi. There prevailed a famine there and 
so, once you could not get anything to eat, though you begged 
from door to door. While standing disappointed at a place atv mid- 
day, you saw some of my disciples visiting the houses of the Jaina 
laity for our food®. When they stood before, a particular house 
the lady of the house, with much importunity, gave® them sweet 
balls. The disciples uttered benediction^® and began to go their 
way. The same lady had, before a little while, refused to give 
you even a crust of bread. This created in you a sort of queer 
feeling of respect for those disciples and you followed them. 
When you accosted them with a request to give you sweet balls- ^ 
they replied that they could not give you anything without the 
permission of their preceptor, and they advised you to accompany 
t em to their preceptor; you did so^^ and^having approached the 


p'^'. further; K. S. S. pp. 12., 

■At yua's old a£ this time. Adding 9 months of th( 

P^egnanej, we can calculate that the famine prevailed in Kausainb; 
18 y^rs before this time. B, C. 287 (f. n. no. 3).-18=B. C. 305 or A. M. 222 

vM. * i! u y^f'^uh Priyadarsin was born see f. n. 5 above, was also tht 
>ear m wh.ch amme -was prevalent in KauSinH. 

food ^ "collecting one’s 

. er o a cow, who feeds herself by grazing here and there." 

{ 9 ) The Jaina technical word is "Vahoravavu 

airf to .... may yto. be more 

ittatna or a Vihar'^ of the Buddhists. 
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chief monk, requesting him to give you sweet-balls. The monk, 
however, told you that they could give the sweet-ball to those, 
only, who were Jaina monks like him. So with a view to having a 
share in those appetizing sweet-balls, you accepted Jainism as 
your faith and became a Jaina monk. You were given the sweet- 
balls, with which you stuffed your stomach to such an extent that 
you contracted dysentery. Being newly ordinated, many nuns and 
the Jaina laity flocked to pay their respects to you^® and to ask 
for your health. When you saw that the very ladies who had 
driven you out of their doors, only a little while ago, knelt humbly 
down before you, your respect and admiration for ordination 
was consolidated. The Jaina laity-rich as well as poor,-waited 
upon you day and night and tended you during your illness in the 
most delicate manner, thus convincing of the holiness of the kind 
of life you had selected for you. At the end of three days you died, 
fully approving (doing Nirzamana^®) of the religious life accepted by 
you; and from thence you were born here in the royal family^*”. 
When Priyadarsin heard this, he also remembered the whole 
thing, bowed down to the monk and became an “Upasaka^^-entrant^’ 
under the chief monk in^® A. M. 238-9=B. C. 288-7. This will 
convince the reader of the truth of theory of birth and re-birth. It 
will also show what position even a medicant was able to obtain 
by attaining knowledge in the right perspective. Bohi Labh as 

(12) It IS a Jaina tenet that the monk, who' has been ordinated earlier than 
the others, is to be respected and saluted by the latter, irrespective of age; 
the same is the case with nuns* But all the nuns are to pay their respects to 
a monk, who has been ordinated even a day ago; thus showing the superiority 
of males over females (K. S. S. pp. 2). 

(13) Rock-edict' no. 4; Bh. Ba. V?. Trans, pp. 177. This is a peculiarly 
Jaina term, and it has no concern with Buddhism. 

, (14) Baroda Library, Samprali Katha manuscript, pp. 84:— "The poor man's 

soul entered the feetus of Kunal's religious-minded wife. 

/ » 

(l5) One who is initiated into Jainism, who has a desire to observe the 
holy vows, but who has not yet begun to do so. He took these vows nearly 
^ two years and a half later (Read further). The word itself means, “devotion”. 

, ,<16) Pansistha parva, edi. by Jacobi, pp. 68; S. B. I. vol 22; Jaina Dharnia 

Prakasa Sabha, Trans. Sarga 11, pp. 120, Rock-edict no. 3. 

* 
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it is called in Jainism. It is no wonder that Priyadarsin', who "had 
come to his present position by attaining “ Bohi-labh” (Bohi-Bij^^; 
see the Babhrar-Vairat rock-edict) got numerous rock and pillar- 
edicts erected to commemorate his achievements through th6 
power of such a faith, with a view to show his subjects aS well 
as the posterity, the chastest and the most beneficial faith. Takefi 
in this light, the interpretations of many bf these edicts will be 
not only easy but correct. 

He then^® started on his conquest-tour and haying subdued 
all the territory upto Asia Minor and Egypt^®, within two years, 

and a half returned to India in B. C. 28 5= A. M. 
How he instituted 241* The monk happened to reside at this 
religious- doctrines Avanti and Priyadarsin thus had 

poiiticai opportunity to pay his respects to the 

administration and ^ . „o 

his conquest tour Eatha-yatra-procession. He took certain vows'* 

and rose to the category of a Sravak (see rock*- 

*edicts). Desiring to visit the Jaina holy places with the Sahgh 

( a group of Pilgrims ), he visited the holy mounts Satrunjay 

and Girn&r^^ and returned after a year, (A. M. 242=B. C. 285; 

Rock-edict No. 8). Then he started on a conquest-tour to the 

south ( A. M. 243 ) and subdued all the territory within nearly 

years, thus returning to AvaPti in A. M. 244=B. C. 283. In 

(17) Bodhi--labh=the thing which gives knowledge in its right perspective. 
Bodhi-bij=to sow the seed of attaining the fruit in the form of Bohi-Iabh. They 
ate sometimes used as synonyms. 

(18) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Sangrah, pp. 83 to 86 (For details). 

(19) Trans, by G. V. S. of “The Short History of the World” by H» G* 
Wells, pp. 80: His missionaries had gone to Kasmir, Persia, Ceylon and 
Alexandria.” They could have gone there only, if these countries were conquered 
by him (Pp. 273—5 with their foot-notes). 

(20) Cf. pp. 291, f. n. no, 15 about “Upasak”. 

(21) Bh. Ba, Vr. Trans, pp. 168:— These two names- ate given hete 
separately. They, however, represent the same mount. At that time the ascent 
began near modern Junagadh. They were two peaks of the same mount (like 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri). The two peaks separated from, each other after 
nearly 200^ years, in B. C. 57, when Palitana was founded by the monk named 
Pa-laliptasuri, who fixed the ascent from there (Vol. 3 and 4). 
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the- meanwhile, the sixth Andhra king died and was succeeded 
by his independent-minded son, who rose in a rebellion against 
the paramountcy of Priyadarsin, who marched against him and 
defeated him, after fighting against him for nearly nine months. 
(A. M. 2465=B. C. 281). When he returned to Avanti, he visited 
.his mother, to pay his respects to her and to express his joy for 
his conquest of the whole of India, as well as foreign territory 
in the west. His mother however, turned her face away from him®®, 
instead' of uttering words of benediction. The emperor was taken 
aback at this and asked her to explain him her treatment of hirn. 
She told him that he had certainly achieved a great task in 
conquering such a vast territory, but he had done so, at the cost 
of countless human lives and he was thus not only nullifying 
the merit of his previous birth but was piling sin upon sin in his 
present life, instead of utilizing it for saving and uplifting his 
soul. Her words struck him and tlie king, respectfully saluting 
her, promised her that he would henceforth try to atone for his 
previous sins. After that he approached his preceptor and with 
his permission, took the eight vows of a Sravak®® (see the 
rock-edict ); (A. M. 246 at the end of it) He thus attained “Bohi- 
labh’* stage (Rock-edict No. 8 ). Shortly after this, died the elder 
brother of his preceptor®^. 

Henceforth he directed his attention solely to putting into 
practice the vows taken by him. He issued orders for the building 
of Jaina temples. According to Jaina books, he had decided to rinse 
his mouth in the morning, only after hearing the news of a new 
temple having been built. Over and above building new temples, 
he got all the old and existing temples repaired and set up into all 


(22) PansjStbapam, Trans. Bh. Ba. V?. Trans. "Mahan Samprati", pp. 22^. 

(23) A Sravak has to observe 11 vowsj but the last three are such that 
a king would find it neatly impossible to put them into practice* So I think 
that he must have taken eight vows. 

(24) The name of his preceptor was Sr>a Suhasti The name of his 
elder brother, who had also become a Jaina monk, was Mahagiri. He died on 
the mounti named Gajendrapad in Avanti. (Map no. I, details about Dasarpa.) 
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of them the idols made of stone, gold, silver^®, brass and of a* mix- ’ 
ture of five metals® ® and performed their *‘Anjanasalaka ’ ceremony 
i, e. declared them fit for worship. Within three years and a half ' 
he got one hundred and twenty-five thousand new temples built, 
36 thousand repaired, twelve and a half million idols® ^ consecrated 
and 95 thousand metal idols prepared®®. Having' accepted 
"Nakara”®® from certain places and at some places having not 
taken even “Nakara”, he consecrated idols in all the Jaina temples. 
European scholars have failed to understand the meaning ■ of 
“Nakara’^ and have consequently ridiculously interpreted the 
rock-edicts. Two such instances of the many are given here®®; — 
(1) Samprati, having accepted the '‘Nakara”®^, gave gold idols at 

(25) M. S. I. pp. 148: — It is stated in Patanjali MahabhaSya’. — “Mauryair 
biraUyarthibhi racbjab prakalpitab bhavettasu na syat”. I^ata:^ali lived only 
25 years after this time and hence his statement must be taken as authon-^ 
tative. It means, “ The Mauryas, fond of wealth, - got many gold idols made 
for daily worship.” J. R A. S. 1877, vol. IX, pp. 207 and further. 

(26) A man who consecrates an idol, generally gets his name inscribed on 
it at the foot. But Pnyadarsm has avoided this practice; so humble he was. 
(J. S. L. S. pp. 86). 

Due to this reason, his real name, he has never got inscribed in his 
rock-sdicts. 

(Cf. f. n. nos. 40 and 41). 

(27) F* n. nos. 28 and 32 below. 

(28) J. S. L. S. pp. 86, f. n. no. 127, Kalpasutra-vrtti. — ;“Samprati Nama« 
bhut. Sa cha jatamatra ‘ eva pitamahadattarajye rathayatra pravrtta Srl-arya- 
suhaslidarsanajjatajatismrtih sapadalaksajinalaya — sapadakoti ' navinabimba — 
Sattrimsat jirpoddhara paU:hanavatisahasra-pittalmayapratima-neka satasahasra- 
satrasaladibhirvibhusitam trikhandamapi mahimakarot.- (Kalpasutra edi. by 

Vinayavijayaji, and Com. pp. 127). For the interpretation of this extract from 
the rock*edict, read further. > 

(29) F. n. no. 31. ' 

(30) There are many instances of the same kind. They need not be, how- 
ever, mentioned here. For details, the reader is referred to the “Life of Samprati” 
shortly to be published by me. 

(31) All pCiSons devoted to religion, whether rich or poor, have the clesirc 
to perform religious deeds. The rich get many opportunities for this. What 
about the poor ? One custom among the Jaina laity is, that for a parlicular 
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certain places. These scholars have interpreted that the Maurya 
kings sold the gold idols of their gods, because they were badly 
in need of money®®. (2) He had got countless Jaina temples built 
and idols consecrated into them. He has described this in his minor- 
rock-edict No. 1. Different scholars have interpreted this in different 
ways®®. They have, however, frankly acknowledged that they are 
not quite sure of the correctness of their interpretation. The real 
interpretation is, that hitherto many people in Jambudvip woishipped 
false idols, performed sacrifices and supersiitiously believed in 
yariqus gods and goddesses and were afraid of them. These people, 
thanks to the untiring and zealous work of tlic missionaries, now 


religious ceremony the highest bidder get the chance. There is another custom 
also, specially provided for the middle class' and the poor ranks of the 
society. A fixed sum is settled for a particular ceremony and whoever pays 
the sum is entitled to perform it. The sum thus charged is called “Nakara**. 
AUy person who wanted to consecrate an idol into a temple, could get it from 
Priyadarsin by paying this fixed minimum, and many times, only nominal amount. 
This does not mean that the idol is sold to him. The word ‘^Nakara’’ (No=»not, 
Karasstax), etymologically means, a payment made not as a tax, but as a 
voluntary contribution. It also means “Act according to the prescribed rules 
without making any changes in them.*’ (Na=not, Karo=do). 

(32) J. R. A. S. 1876, vol. 9, pp. 207 and further.— Professors Weber, 
Goldstukar, Bhandarakar and others say that Priyadarsin got many idols carved. 
They have, however, described the idols as, “Gods of the Mauryas, saleable 
images, idols etc.” Mr. Thomas says;— “The multitudinous images of the Mauryas, 
which were so easily produced in the absolute repetitive identity and so largely 
distributed as part and parcel of the creed itself”. (Cf. 28 above). 

(33) Rama. A. Pref. pp. 3t — “He announced that the gods and the human 
divinities worshipped in Asia (Jambudvip) were false”. 

C. H. I. pp. 505; — “The people m Jambudvip, who had remained un- 
associated with the gods, became associated with the gods’*. 

R. K. M. pp 111, the sentence quoted above is interpreted m two ways — 
(l) Within this interval in Jambudvipa men who were “unmingled with gods” 
(i. e. had no gods or no religion) came to be mingled with gods i. e. became 
^religious* or worshippers of gods”. (2) Within this interval in Jambudvipa, men 
whose gods were disunited, had become men whose gods were united, m other 
words, the strife of gods and their worshippers (i. e, of the jarring sects) had 
largely ceased in the country”. 
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have come to know the true religion and have begun to worship 
the true god. 

Most people are hitherto ignorant of these facts contained in , 
the Jaina books. Others, who are either narrow-minded or jealous, 
dub them as myths. I hope that the rock-edicts of Priyadariin 
will change their ideas and will make them think better of Jaina 
books. He completed this gigantic task in about 249-250 A;'M.= 
B. C. 277. He was not satisfied merely with piling temples upon 
temples and idols upon idols but he also looked to the general 
welfare of his p'ople. At numerous places he got alms-houses®®, 
public kitchens , hospitals, paddocks for animals unfit for work, , 
and travellers’ houses as well as caravansaries built. Trees were ' 
planted on both tl 2 sides of the roads, at regular distances along 
which were also ug tanks and wells® New roads were built and 
old ones were 1 epaired. 

Places and institutions, like hunting-houses, slaughter-houses, 
castration and fight of animals, which eticouraged the slaying of 
beasts, were summarily closed. Conferences were convened®® and 
gatherings were made to divert the attention of the people from 
evil ways (See the rock-edict). He, in short, spared no pains to 

do everything fn his power for the amelioration of his subjects. 

> 

All these activities took him nearly three years to be started 
and to be completed (see the rock-edict), in about A. M. 250, < 
the 14th year after his coronation. Then the idea came into 
his mind to extend the benefit of his activities through the whole 

(34) F. n. no, 33 above. 

(35) He was a poor man himself in his previous birth. Hence he knew 
the hardships of the poor. (Pillar-edict no. 7. He repeatedly exhorted his kith 
and km to give as much to the deserving as they could). Cf. 36 below. 

(36) "Mahan Samprati”, pp. 229. He established dining-halls everywhere, 
because he was well-aware of the hardships of the poor and disabled”. Thus 
the fact that Jains supported and conducted such charitable institutions in very 
ancient times is proved on the evidence of the rock-edicts. 

(37) Pillar-edicts nos. 5 and 7. 

(38) As stated in Hathigumfa rock-edict, Khiirvel had also begun such 
activities (Read further the chapter). 
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Jambudyipa, the people of which were Jains in the beginning. So' 
he decided to bring under his power the region about the 
Himalayas®® and the territory upto Taskand, Samarkand and 
Murva in central Asia^®; which was situated at the Chulika of Mt, 
Meru. He started on his expeditions^ and first conquered Nepal.’ 
Having appointed Devpal to look after it, he advanced towards 
Khotan and Tibe^ Having conquered them he appointed his son 
Kusthan — the real name is not known; this name is stated in 
the book of Pandit Taranath, the Tibetian scholar — as the 
governor. ( The Chinese emperor, afraid of an invasion, must have 
begun the Chinese wall at this time, B C 276 -7=A. M. 251^®. 
Priyadar^in, who had taken the eight vows of Sravak, had no 
territorial ambitions. He, therefore, marched towards Taskand, 
Samarkand and Murwa, in order to visit the Chulika of Mt. Meru. 
He returned to India, passing through Bactria of the yons and 
through Kasmir^®. He subdued both these countries also. This 

(39) It will be clear from this that he did not go to Nepal, Khotan and 
Tibet with a view to territorial expansion, but to spread his faith in these 
countries. He would have, otherwise, invaded China also. (Pp. 275 to 278 
and f. n. connected with them). 

(40) We know why he invaded these countries. It was with the noble 
intention of spreading the Jaina gospel (The reader will see why he has not 
got his real name inscribed in any of his edicts). He had no territorial ambi- 
tions in China. (F. n. nos. 39 and 26 above). 

(41) Ho visited the neighbourhoods of Nigliv and Rumindiai for the same 
purpose. 

(42) Pp. 278 f. n. no. 120; R. I. S. Asoka, pp 81; J. B. B. R. S. Vol. 26. 
(1921-23) pp. 265-273; the date stated therein is B. C. 217; i. e. the assump- 
tion of ‘‘emperorship*’ was inB. C. 221. (Pp. 282 above andf.n. no. 132). The 
wall was built, four years later in 217 B. C. According to our calculations the 
date of the assumption of the title of emperorship is B. C. 278 and the date 
of the wall is 274 B. C. 

The number of the workers (seven hundred thousand people finished in three 
years) employed in building this gigantic wall, gives us an idea of the prowess 
of Priyadarsin. (Pp. 282-3 above). 

(43) His intention was to spread his faith in these countries. This theory 
is supported by the author of RajatatangiDi and by Mr. Thomas. (Pp. 271 ^ 
seq.; appendix on Dharmasoka and on Jalauka), 
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Having f JaL gospel there. < Thus we see 

conquered regions to g Lmpleted at the end.of 

that every single aotmty ot ms, ^ j 

fVirpp vears — an auspicious number in ms case » Vy 
three years, ^ ^ fr»r three vears . only and 

he appointed missionaries at a p , , v. ^ on 

Sen transferred them to other places), itook-ediot No^3V The 
STt three years he spent in intense religious activities A. M. 254 
to 257=B. C. 273 to 270. His grandfather Asoka died-, in 27 

^His social reforms were manifold and 
gious preachers enjoyed certain powers and t ®y j ^ 

For the redress of the hardships of the people. The officer of fte 
state dared not harrass the people in any way. , 

personally heard all the complaints against them, and dea 
Sth the defaulters-. His reign was the unique in aU respects and 
there was nothing short of a miUenium to his people. 

Devoted, as he was to his own faith and eager, as he was. 
to spread it everywhere, his attitude towards other ^ 
tolerant. He never persecuted any of his subjects who re use ^ 
be converted to his faith. A scholar says;— “ Rehgi^s as 
was, he was not a bigot like Asoka' or Siddhara]. He n 
wielded the sword at people, who followed faith other than 
own. His way of converting people to Jainism was that o 
persuasion. ” The rock-edicts^® also support this. It is 
there: — “ Pakhandis^® i. e. people following other faiths, were 


( 44 ) I. A. vol. 37, pp. 342; rock-edict no. 5 and 13. 

(45) After 256 years, i. e. in 257 (se.e the rock-edict of Sahasram). 

(46) See the rock-edict concern,ing it. 

(47) Pan4it Jinvijayajij the professor of Archeology in the ^antiniketan o 
Sir Ravindranath Tagore, in his Jaina Sahitya Lekh Sangrah, pp» 86. 

(48) Cf. his policy with his heir-apparent Vrsabhasen and his religio'*® 
activities. 

(49) The word must have meant, “those belonging to a non-Jaina* 
Jainism itself was divided into two sects at this time. As long as ^ 
Mnhagiri, the elder brother of 5^ya Suhastm was ahve, the Digambara mo 
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be found in hig territory. He tiever forced tbOiA tb give up their 
faith.- He, on the contrary,- allowed theni tb preach' thfeir doctrine^' 
peacefully to the people.' But' if they used coercion, they ^ere 
punished for that He never hesitated to punish the guilty, kind- 
hearted though he was. He treated his vassal kings in the same 
way®°. Once he called them all at Avanti arid told them that hb 
would be more pleased by their efforts to spread Jainism in- their 
respective countries than by any other kind of service of theirs®^, 

could come within his fold without making any change in their rites and 
rituals. But Arya Suhastin was of the opinion that these rules must be 
changed with the changed conditions of the times; and those monks who wanted 
to move about, in populated areas must cover their bodies with white pieces 
of cloth. This rule was first initiated by MahaVir. Suhastm's sect was thus 
called Svetambar. Samprati was a follower of this sect. So this word may have 
also meant “those belonging to aily sect oth'er than the ^vetambar sect.'' Again 
the Svetambar sect itself had no unity in it, and its followers were divided 
into numerous sub-sects, (Pan. Parva; S. B. East, pp, 22) though these sub- 
sects had not come into prominence as long as Suhastin was alive. The word 
may have thus meant any of these sub-sects also. The followers of Mabagiri 
had relaxed in the observance of their rules after his death. The followers of 
Suhastin are taken as a separate class, though' there was little difference 
between the doctrines of' the two. (Details will be given in the life of Priya- 
darsinj. According to the opinion of some scholars this was the beginning of 
the division of the Jama community into two sects.- — Svetamber & Digambar. 

(50) R. K. M. pp. 17. — ^“The chief conquest is not by arms but by Dbamma". 
(Cf* the Civil Disobedience Movement in India to-day). 

M. S. I. pp. 448. — “He believed in conquest by religion and not in conquest 
by arms.” 

Cf. f. n. no. 52 below. 

(51) Bh. Ba. Vr. Trans, pp. 178.— "If you are my true followers, enroll 
yourselves as UpUshkas under the preceptors and monks.” 

J. S. L. Sangraha, pp. 86*. — ^The author of Sampraticharitra*’ says: — 
Mahtprabhavanum kurvauista manuvrajyasaUiprati 
Tesam Rajfiam vidbi>? sarva^'darsayitvaSgamau grhan'U (414)* 
Tatah sarvan nfpan smah nanah karyaghane 
Nevahmanyadhve svaminaui chenmam n (415) 

Tadbhavantostra Saiupratih 

Dharmain pravartayantvenam, lokadvayasukhavahaO) 

Svadesesu sarvatra pritirevam yato mama U (416) 
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—a glowing tribute to his zeal for and. devotion to, his faith.' . 
He was by nature against the use of force and believed in the , 
policy and effectiveness of peaceful persuasion.®®. So devoid of 
pride was he, that he never appended his real name to any activity; 
that is described in his rock and piillar-edicts®®, but only the, 
name given to him by people. 

He was one of the most magnanimous, kind-hearted and 
brave emperor that ever ruled India. 

After the death of Asoka during the 19th year of his reign,' 
he was once more obliged to go to Nepal. After his return from 

it, he decided to settle in his capital and to 

His later life have no more travels®^. He /conducted his 

/ 

administration with wisely formed councils and 

/ •> 

ministries. The governors of provinces had to conduct the admini- 
stration according to the statutes devised by him after sufficient 
forethought and had to submit reports at regular intervals. He 
never slackened his religious actiyities, personally as well as 
through the agency of missionaries who spread the gospel into 
every corner of the empire. Then the idea came into his mind 
that the gospel preached through the medium of speech would 
perhaps have only a temporary effect on the people. So he decided 
to perpetuate the teachings of the gospels by getting' them 
inscribed on rock and pillar edicts. For his choice of particular 
places, details will be given later on. He seems to have begun 

Tatastepi gatastatra, Jinchaitya^nyakarayan 
Kurvate laya yatrascha rathayatrotsavodabhatah ll (417) ' 
Sadaivopasate Sadhunamanm ghoSayanti cha 
Rajananuvrtya tatrapi lokoSbhutdharmatatparah ll (418) 

(52) F. n. no. 50 above. 

(53) No idol or temple of Samprati, excavated at present, bears his real 
name. Such was his humility. F. n. no. 26 above. ' 

(54) He always devoted more attention to religious propaganda than to 
poulical activities. He had become such a great emperor, only because he 
acccp4.cct the Jama failh for the last three days of his previous life* So after 
this battle against the A^ndlira king, he never invaded any territory with a view 
to expanding his empire, but for religious purposes only/ 


this during the 26th year®® of his reign. (A. M. 263=B. C. 264). 
Over and above these edicts, he got huge stone idols carved’ out 
of his predecessors®® ( See “ Prachanda Pratima ” further, at 
places chosen by him with a view to religious propaganda. Three 
years later his preceptor, Arya Suhastin died®^ (A. M. 265-6= 
B. C. 261). This he felt as a great loss to him, because now he 
was left alone in spreading his gospel, and could not do much, 
singlehanded as he now became. Even during the life jtime of 
Suhastin, Jaina monks had lost unity among them and had divided 
them into various sub-sects, with ihinor differences in rites and 
rituals. (These sects are called Pasanda in the rock-edicts®®.) 
They had, however, not risen into prominence during his life- 
time because they were suppressed by the force of his personality. 
After his death these sub-sects grew in number like mush-rooms 
and openly stated and quarrelled over their differences. Priyadarsin 
did not 'suppress them but informed them that as long as they 
settled their differences by the method of peaceful persuasion, ' he 
would not interfere. Anyone trying the method of coercion or 
intimidation will be removed into a Upasraya and will have to 


(55) Asoka died during the 20th year of hib rule. The next five years 
he spent m religious propaganda through the agency of missionaries. From 
26th year of his reign onwards, he busied himself with getting rock and pillar 
edicts erected. A batch of missionaries stayed in a particular territory for five 
years and then that batch went to another province after being replaced by 
another batch, f. n. no. 81 below. 

’ (56) Read the paragraph on “Gigantic idols,” later on. 

(57) We have not given details about him here, because they do not 
pertain to the subject in hand. They will be given in ray “Life^of Priyadatsin”, 
to be published within a short time. According to some scholars he died in A.M« 
290; the reason Why I have stated A. M. 265, as the date of his death will 
also be given therein. 

(58) On the authority of R. G. Bhandarakar’s “Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Minor Religious SjslemB*', pp. 3. It is stated in M. S. I. pp. 272, “There 
existed numerous sects in India at that time.” (Vaisnavisra and Saivismwere 
established* several centuries after 'Jesus Christ. So this statement is not vefy 
authoritative. F, ». no. 49 for the meaning of “Pakhah^”*) 
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pat on white clothes®^ and thus will be forced to follow the 
royal faith. He had issued a proclamation to this effect ( see the 
rock-edicts ), so that no one may have any cause to grumble 
afterwards. He had also devised means to keep the members of 
the royal family into close touch with the tenets of the faith. 

Thus he spent his later years in peace, trying to- spread his 
faith by peaceful methods. After reigning for 54 years, he died 
peacefuUy in A. M. 290-1 = B. C. 236, at the age of 68. 

Scholars have hitherto attributed all the rock and pillar 
edicts to Asoka and consequently to Buddhism. They have erred 

in doing so, not of course with a view to 
The faith that he favouring a particular religion at the cost of 
followed another, but because they honestly came to' 
that conclusion. I attribute the fault to the 
followers of Jainism, who kept their literature a sealed book to 
all interested in the study of ancient history, with the results that 
the scholars, unacquainted as they were with the contents of these 
books, arrived at certain conclusions on the authority of the books 
of other faiths, particularly of Buddhist books. We have already 
shown in chap. I of this volume, how much similar to each other 
Buddhism and Jainism are and how one of them was merely 
an off-shoot of the other. Again a historian is not expected to 
be able to distinguish between the minute differences of such> 
closely resembling faiths. The result was that they interpreted* 
these rock and pillar edicts, first assuming that they Were air . 
connected with Buddhism; and they frankly expressed their doubts 
wherever they were not convinced. Mr. Strabo’s book has been 
taken by them as the most reliable piece of evidence. Mr. Strobo’s 
book itself, be it remembered, is a compilation of extracts from 
the diary of Megasthenes. Now. the diary, in fact, was in the most 
dilapidated condition when it came into the hands of Mr. Strabo®®. 


(59) Dr. Bhandarakar, Asoka, pp. 92: — ^"He who tries to create a schisttt 
shall be nested in white garments, and shall be transferred to a place where 
monks do not reside,^’ (It ought to be “Upasraya.”) 

(60) C. H. I. pp. 191. 
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Several pages were wholly missing, while several others were half 
destroyed; and the script was so dimmed, that it was difficult to 
decipher it. Mr. Strabo wrote his book on the evidence deduced from 
these pages and he added his own comments and conjectures wher- 
ever he found gaps and missing hnks. Thus Mr Strabo’s book is 
neither a true reproduction of the entire diary, nor a very reliable 
synopsis of it. Thus the very foundation, on which the edifice of the 
history has been built, is unsteady and wavering. We have already 
shown what injustice is done to the whole of Indian history by falsely 
identifying Sandrecottus with Chandragupta, on the authority of 
this book. I have already tried to disprove tliis false theory, and 
I have quoted (f. n. 8 p. 212). an extract from, ‘ Pompei Trogi ” 
Mr. Crindle — the extract which Prof. Hulczsch quoted on P. 32: 
of his Inscriptions Corporatum Indicus. In the original diary, the 
word written was ** Alexandrum as the first two or three letters 
have been effaced in course of time,®^ the word was read as. 
“ Xandrum ” which has been considered synonymous with Nan- 
drum”. We know that Chandragupta defeated the ninth Hand 
king and came to the throne of Magadh. Mr. Strabo, thinking that 
the king who opposed Nand EX, was very brave — and indeed he 
was-must have been a fit adversary for Alexander, so he identified 
him with Sandrecottus, mentioned m the Greek history. Again, 
there was a similarity of ^sounds between the two names, which 
appealed to him as well as to subsequent scholars. We have 
prepared a regular chronological list of the kings that ruled over 
Magadh since 600 B. C. and have proved that Chandragupta®* 
was never a contemporary of Alexander; and that it was Asoka 
who opposed the Greek emperor. The author of all the rock and 
pillar edicts, has been fixed up by them, a king who lived fifty 
years after Sandrecottus. When we have proved that Sandrecottus 
was none other than A^oka, the author of these edicts was cer- 
" tainly not A^oka, but the king who came to the throne of Magadh 
50 years after him. This was none other than his grandson 

(61) Pp* 213 above, f. n. no. 17. 

(62) It is probable that Sandrecottus is derived from Chandraguptus, which, 
according to the rules of Sanskrt Grammar, means, a descendant of Chandragupta. 
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Priyadarsin. When we thus prove that the author of ' rock ^ an<L' 
pillar edicts was Priyadarsin, Ave must admit that they were con-« 
nected with Jainism, because, that was the faith lie devoutly 
followed.®® Thus we come to the conclusion that all the rock 
and pillar edicts are connected with Priyadarsin. 

The Hathigumfa edicts of king Kharvel contain preachings 
and other matter®* which resemble the contents of his edicts; 
(G, V. S. Asoka Pi 90). This proves that both Kharvel and Priya- 
darsin followed the same faith. It is an accepted theory by , 
all that Kharvel was a Jain; so Priyadarsin was a Jain too. This 
theory is supported by the author of Rajatarangini ( Appendix 
at the end of this VoL). 

Below are given some more proofs to show that Priyadarsin 
followed Jainism: — 

(1) On P. 189 above, we have proved that Kautalya'Chatiakya 
followed the faith which was also followed by the author of the 
rock-edicts. 

» 

(2) On P. 188 it has been proved that Chandragupta ^ and 

Chanakya were followers of the same faith. This shows that these 
two and the author of the rock-edicts — Priyadarsin— followed the 
same faith. , - . ' 

(3) It has already been proved that Chandragupta was a 

Jain; the author of Hathigumfa edict was also a Jain. ' ' ■ 

(4) Both Chandragupta and Priyadarsin went on a pilgrimage 
to Girnar with a Sangha (Sudarsan Lake Incription.) 

(5) The Sudarsan Lake Inscription shows that it was Cha- 
ndragupta, who played that chief part in getting it dug and built; 
it also shows that later on, it was repaired by the orders of 
Priyadarsin. This proves that both followed the same faith. 
{Appendix on the Lake at the end of the Vol.) 

(6) Priyadarsin s edicts tell us that his predecessors had also 
paid much attention to the work of the propagation of the faith 

(63) For details read appendix A at the end of this vol. verse no. 102 of 
Rajatarangini is quoted there. Cf. its meaning with the paragraph above. 

(64) Pp, 296 and f, n. no. 38. 
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that he followed; but they were not as successful as he was. This 
clearly shows that he, as well as his ancestors followed Jainism. 

(7) In short, Chandragupta, Priyadarsin, Kharvel, Chanakya 
'—all the four were followers of Jainism. The coins also irrefut- 
ably prove this. (Chap, on coins). Details about his rock-edicts®® 
and the manner in which they prove that he was a Jain will be 
given in “ Life of^ Priyadarsin ” shortly to be published by me. 

Priyadarsin’s rock and pillar edicts unanimously proclaim that 
Jainism is an all-embracing and comprehensive faith worthy to be 

universally established.®®. Its tenets, scrupulously 
The greatness observed, bring happiness and peace not only 
of his faith to the observer with regard to his this life and 
subsequent lives, but to all around him. It is 
for this reason that I intend to discuss in detail here, a point 
or two, though some readers might take it as a digression. 
The sheet anchor of Jaina philosophy is “Syfldvad”, the theory 
of being and not being, or the theory of explaining an absolute 
truth or value in its various aspects of relativity. An instance will 
' suffice. A woman is seen by various persons connected with her 
as mother, daughter, sister, wife, aunt and so on. None of the 
persons is entirely correct in his connotation of that woman, yet 
none of them is entirely wrong. (This is called “Naya” in Jainism). 
Again, many persons are prejudiced against Jainism because of 
their faulty notions about the Jaina principle of non-violence. They 
criticise that while the Jains are very kind to small insects like 
ants, they care little for human beings®^. Again, some others say 
that as the Jains follow the creed of non-violence, they cannot 


(65) The author of these rock-edicts was Priyadarsin and not Asoka. So 
they are all connected with Jainism. Further details and proofs, together with 
extracts and translations,, from rock-edicts will be given in the "Life of 
Priyadarsin’* shortly to be published by me. 

(66) M. S. I. pp. 464: — “We understand that Asoka (it ought to be 
Priyadarsin); never offended the followers of any other faith; he' propagated 
common tenets of all faiths in^the name of religion,” 

(67) Such an instance is given in “Vanaraj Chavada’’ by the late Mahx- 
pataram Ruparam Nilakanth, 

39 
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take part— are unfit for taking part®® — in, wars and, battles in^ 
volving loss of human as well as of anirhal life. ^ Those of the.mj,^ 
however, who try to study and understand “ Syadvad ’’ will be 
disillusioned in these matters and will see that Jaina tenets preach 
entirely a novel and invigorating philosophy. The Jains abhor all ^ 
violence, which has any evil motive behind it; but wheneverthey 
find it necessary to resort to violence for some good purpose,' 
they unhesitatingly do so, as is amply -proved by the acts of 
Priyadarsin, Kumarpal, Vastupal, Tejpal, Udayan, Munjal®®' and 
many others. All these tenets are clearly explained in the edicts 
of Priyadarsin; and that is, why the faith is acceptable' and agree- 
able to all sorts of people. It was the universality of these tenets 
that made it easy for Priyadarsin to spread its gospel, not only 
in India but in Central Asia; and as he never practised coercion 
or intimidation, persons following any other faith, willingly, accepted* 
Jainism'^®. I hope, this will remove the prejudice from the minds* 
of those scholars, who believe that the 'East gave nothing to the 
West^^ in point of religion, culture and civilization. Persons 
following any other faith, if they try to study Jaina doctrines, will, 
find that not only Jainism has all the tenets preached b^ their 
own faith, but some more— and those too necessary and* illumi- 
nating — which are conspicuous by their absence in the faith that 
they follow. This is the reason why some faiths, established 
before^® the time of PriyadarSn ,and others after^® his time, 

(68) MaBy scholars hold this opinion at present. ' 

(69) He was the prime-minister of the powerful Solaiiki king, Siddhar^3» 

the son of Karnadev. (For details about him read "Patan ni Prabhuta’' loy 
Kanaijalal Munshi). ' ’ * . 

(70) Dr. Bhandarakar— vide J. B. B. R. A. S„ vol. XX, pp. 367:— "He 
was not actuated by a sectarian spirit, but by a simple respect for fkith. 
Cf. f. n. no, 79 below. 

(71) M. S. L, pp. 485. — “Prof. Rhys David says that the Greeks are not 
in the least indebted to any Eastern faith, all talks about any such influence 
are unreliable.” On what authority does the learned professor base his state- 
meat ? Ibid. Pp. 485.— -"This statement of Prof. Rhys David is not free from 
racial partlalism." Cf. furj^er the paragraph on "Gigantic idols.” 

(72) Buddhism, the Ajivika sect and others, 

(73) Christianity and Islam and others. 
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contain doctrines very similar^ ^ to those propounded by Jainism. 
The followers of these faiths consider themselves hs belonging to 
a Separate faith, because, the ‘‘Syadvad” of the Jains differs, from 
the philosophy of their faiths, in some respects. Thus Jainism cari 
very appropriately be established as a universal faith. 


For the sake of clarity we shall divide his activities into 
four parts: — (1) religious (2) political (3) social and (4) economic. 

All these activities were undertaken and sue*- 
Social reforms and cessfully practised by him, in close relation 

with one another, with a vitew to a harmonious 
development of the society as a whole. We shall 
deal with them briefly here^® and show how comprehensive these 
reforms and activities were and how happy people were under 
his rule. His reforms not only conduced to the happiness of 
human beings^® but to thbse of other animals also. 


other activities 
of Priyadarsin. 


(1) He divided his religious activities ihto twd parts:-— those 
pertaining to this world; and those two subsequent births. If a 
man’s acts during' his present life are meritorious, he will bfe 
able to lead a better life in his next birth. This means that 
every one should try to make the most of the present life in 
order to get a better future life. This was the doctrine which 
worked behind all the activities of Priyadsfrsin. He did not en- 
courage the division of human society into castes^' or classes, 
because he understood that such divisions were unnatural, arbitrary 
and harmful®. He therefore put before his subjects only those tenets 
of Jainism which they could easily grasp and put into practice; 


(74) Chap. I, for details about Buddhism. 

(75) For details see ray "Life of Priyadarsin" which is to be published 
in a short time. 

(76) The number of those who followed Jainism during his time was 
- about 400 millions. ( "Mahan Samptati pp. 220 ). 

. (77) It seems that there certainly wei'e , castes during his times, though 

their number was not as large as it is at present. (Rock-edict 3). For the 
meaning of the word "Caste" see pp. 66 f. n. no. 17; and vol. I. pp. 25 
onwards. 

, ^78) Cf, the evils of comraunalisra that we see to day. 
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he avoided doctrines, involving intricacy; because he hoped that 
if people first began with doctrines, which were within their easy 
grasp, they were sure to come to finer doctrines by and by. 
With this idea in his mind, he taught them religious tolerance^®, 
mutual respect for one another, proper relations between the teacher 
and the pupil, service of the sick, the disabled and of ^ all in 
distress, mercy towards all beasts, birds and insects, and building 
of public institutions like hospitals and others. 

( Details will be given later on ). He perfectly understood 
the significance of the proverb, ‘‘ Exaniple is .better than precept’*, 
and so he and all his kith and kin took active part in all these 
activities. He created a regular class of officer-missionaries, called 
Dhamma Mahamatras®®, who travelled throughout the empire 
to preach the gospel of Jainism and to look to the general well- 
being of all the people. They were, also given some powers, which 
they were to use with care, in measures conducive to the good 
of the society as a whole. They were required to submit reports 
of their work at regular intervals. They were transferred from 
one province to another at first® ^ every three years ( rock-edict 
No. 3 ) and later on every five years (rock-edict No. 13), with 
a view to avoid evils, connected with the long time-stay of the 
same man in a particular province. 

The whole of India was under his power. Hence the Jaina 
monks could go to any place in India and preach the Jaina doct" 
rines, thus widening and supplementing the work of missionaries. 
Proper arrangements were made for their boarding and lodging, 
and for all the rites and rituals to be observed by them. But 
these monks could not go outside India, to the newly con- 
quered territory in central Asia. According to the advice of his 
preceptors, persons were trained in all the Jaina doctrines and then 

(79) He never got the flag of any non-*Jaina temple lowered down, (Pp* 298 
f. n. 47); no doubt his people dared not do anything of the kind. (F. n. 70 above). 

(80) Rock-edict no« 14. 

(Sl) It is probable that missionaries in countries near one another wete 
transferred every three years and those staying in distant countries were tfans* 
ferred every five yearst 
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they were sent to these countries as missionaries for the propa- 
gation of the faith. These persons were not regularly ordinated 
monks, who have to observe the five principal vows oft-Ahimsa, 
Satya, Asteya, Brahmacharya and Aparigraha. The governors of 
these provinces were instructed to provide all facilities to these 
persons. Thus he spared no pains to spread his faith in India as 
well as outside India. As a proof of these activities, even to-day are 
found relics®^ of Aryan civilization in Asia Minor and Palestine. 

All his vassal kings were c^ed together by him in Avanti 
and were informed that the propagation of his faith among their 
subjects would please him more than any other kind of service 
rendered by them. Indeed, there was no vassal king who did not 
want to please the emperor, and so all of them tried their best 
to fulfil his ambition as far as possible. Temples were built and 
idols were consecrated in large numbers in them. 

Thinking that all his present efforts would be less effective 
in course of time, he perpetuated the doctrines of his faith and 
his devotion to them, in numerous rock and pillar edicts. 

Now we turn to his efforts to protect animal life. Stringent 
laws were enacted against the killing of all kinds of animals 
without any special cause. The custom of game-keeping and 
hunting was entirely abolished. The number of peacocks butchered 
and cooked at his own kitchen was reduced to only three. Animal 
fights on festivals, were stopped, and castration of bulloks was 
prohibited. On certain days in the year, no fisherman was allowed 
to angle or to catch any fish®®. Thus various ways were devised 
by him to protect animal life. 

' (2) His social reforms were equally exemplary and far-reaching. 
A sufficient number of wells and tanks was dug for adequate 
water-supply to human beings as well as to animals. He got the 
Sudarsan Lake repaired. He turned the minds of his subjects 
towards religion and morality. Societies were established and 
regular gatherings were made and meetings held for the better 


(82) Pp* 271 & seq. above and f. ns. connected with it. 

(83) See his rock-edicts. 
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occupation of the minds of the people during their leisure hours; 
Gardens and recreation-grounds were to be found everywhere. 
In those places scenes from the livb of Jaina prophets were, staged 
before the people to keep, them constantly in touch with religion. 
Some of these scenes included the deva-viman, the elephant, the 
fire-pillar and others. (Rock-edicts No. 14). Hospitals for human 
beings as well as for animals were conducted in a sufficiently 
large numbers. Old and disabled animals were kept in separate 
places and were properly taken care of. All medicinal plants and 
hurbs that grew in foreign countries, were imported and grown 
in India. Maternity hospitals and nursing-homes, in which' women 
doctors and nurses worked, were opened at suitable places. The 
old and the disabled were fed and clad by a separated department 
conducted by the state. This shows that his social forms and 
activities aimed at the general amelioration and happiness of 
his people. 

* 

(3) Economic reforms: He understood fully well that trade 
is the chief source of the prosperity and progress of a nation. 
Trade-centres®^ of different provinces were linked together with a 
net-work of trunk-roads and other roads. Trees were planted on 
both the sides of the roads in order to provide shade and shelter 
to the travellers as well as to beasts of burden. Wells and tanks 
were dug at regular intervals. Travellers’ houses and caravan- 
saries were not wanting. Milestones were placed along the roads 
in order to show distance from one place to another. Old roads 
were repaired. Excise rules and regulations were revised, laws 
derogatory to the development of trade were repealed, and others 
were enacted. He had directed his attention to water-routes also. 
Canals were dug from large rivers; and these canals were made 
navigable for ships. Irrigation canals were also dug for proper 
and timely supply of water to the' crops. 

For persons physically disabled, and for religious preachers 
and other mendicants, separated kitchens were conducted; and 
they were directly supervised by him. His interest in this was due 

(84) He invited ambassadors from foreign countiies, for cultivating poir 
tical and commercial relations with them. 
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to his having undergone many difficulties in his previous life, 
when he, was a mendicant himself. He also understood the merit 
9f'' giving food to the needy and the hungry. He was particularly 
absorbed in giving food to the Jajna monks; indeed so much was 
the emperor’s zeal for it, that though the Jaina monks are religi* 
QUsly prohibited to accept food from kings® yet many monks 
habitually' so. As a result Ary a Mahagiri, the religious elder 
brother of Arya Suhastin®® severely reprimanded the latter for 
his negligence and such breach of rules and slop it 

An emperor like Priyadarsin must certainly not have lagged 
behind in extending educational facilities to all his suVjjects, though 
we , find little allusion to them in either rock or pillar inscriptions. 
One more thing deserves notice here®'^. Hitherto only cast coins 
were current; but he seems to have started die sunk coins, with 
only his suggestive sign. He was the first to do this. He had 
selected “ Elephant ” for this purpose, because when he entered 
the phoetus of his mother, she had seen in a dream a white 
elephant^® entering her mouth. He got this sign embossed not only 
on the coins of Avanti but also on the coins of all provinces and 
vassal kings. The sign was embossed on the obverse side. This 
proves that thofse regions®® from which we find these coins, must 
have been under the power of Priyadarsin. 

(85) Food prepared at the expense of the king. 

(86) Arya Mahagin died m A. M. 246 =B. C. 281, while these kitchens 
were opened largely during A. M. 243 to_251=B. C. 284 to 276* However, 
some must have existed ' before that. Or Ai^ya Mahagm must have died earliar 
than A. M. 246 (pp. 293 f. n. no. 24). If it be so, Priyadarsin must have taken 
the eight vows under him, instead of under any other monk. 

(87) We have reasons to believe that the observatory at Ujjain must 
have been established by him. S. J. I. D. pp. 247 — “Asoka (it must be Priya- 
darsin) made Ujjaih the Greenwich of ancient India.’ 

(88) Bhabra Vairat rock-edict and fig. no. 28 about the dream of Maya- 
devi, also pp, 130-1 f. n. no. 22. 

(89) Coins found near the Matiikyal rock-edict in N. W. F. India also bear 
the sign. I do not know whether similar coins have been found out from 
Syria, Arabia or Asia Minor. I hope that experts will thro.w light on it, 
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He must certainly have encouraged sea voyages' for trade 
purposes in order to foster and develop foreign trade. Though 
the edicts contain very little reference to' this, yet we know that in 
those times Indian merchants traded with countries like Greece, 
Egypt and China. 

(4) He was very particular to see that proper justice was 
administered to all his people. Welfare of his people®® was his 
first and foremost consideration. His own happiness and luxuries 
were a secondary consideration. People could approach him with 
a complaint at any odd time®^. Details will be given later on. 



(90) Cf. the lives of the modem native states* kings of Indin • 

(91) See the pillar-edicts. 
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Scepsis: — Admmistrattve changes mitodneed by PtiyadarUn 
in the tefwms, that were insUtuted by Chandragnpta in compU- 
anoe wUh the counsel of Chanakya, in the administrative system^ 
first cstabhshpd by ^reriik — His wisdom in associating his relatives 
with the administrative machinery — His twenty-one political divi” 
sions of his empire^ the capital of every division and the governor 
over it-^His numerons rock and pillar edicts and gigantic idols — 

, It has been hitherto believed that they were erected from the political 
point of imw] it is however not so; they are erected only from the 
religious point of view — Discussion, .as to whether, who is indebted 
to whom% from the view point of civilization and culture, the east 
,to the west or the west to the east — Sudarsan Lake was built 
only from a religious point of view — Comparison of the life of 
Priyadarsin with those of Indian^ as well as foreign^ emperors 
and philosophers. 
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grenik was the first to .divide society into guilds a^rding, 
to different professions. These divisions continued ^mth some 

changes of degree and not of kind, till the time 

Poiiacal aaminl- of Chandragupta- Chauakya introduced several ■ 

stration changes and revised the whole system to suit 
the conditions prevailing in his own times. His 
four methods of executing any political activity, were thoroughly 
established. The marriage of Agoka with a foreign princess- 
daughter of Seleucus Necator— western civilization began to wie d , 
influence over the court as well as over the society™ It specially 
influenced the organization of the army®. Priyadarsin introduce 
still more importaht changes. These changes were, however, in 
confirmity with the principles initiated by Mahavir. None o to 
changes impeded in any way to the all-sided progress of is 
people, but on the contrary, helped it. 


The first important and political wise change that he made was 
to transfer the seat of his capital from Patliputra, which was situated 
in one corner of his empire, to Ujjaini-Avanti, which was situate 
just in the centre. This change® was effected also, due to 
certain circumstances. After some time, h6 divided his empire 
into political divisions and appointed members of the royal family 
as governors over them^. (The system of appointing governors 


(1) Inter-caste marriages were already allowed in India; now began the 
custom of international-marriages. Some historians believe that Chandragnpta , 
initiated this custom. I have not been able to find sufficient proofs to warrant 
this belief. (Pp. 251 above). 

(2) Cf. the conditions prevailing during the time of' Sreuik and of 
Chandragupta. 

(3) He selected this place in order that he might be able to keep watch ^ 
over all the provinces from a central position. Again, Asoka had appointed 
Dasarath as the Governor of Magadh with Patahputra as its capital, and 
Priyadarsin had no desire to disturb this arrangement. 

(4) See Sudarsan Lake Inscription; Epi. Ind. Vol. VII,' pp. 39 and onwards. 
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wks initiated during the reign of Nandivardhan®. Chutukanand 
Maharathi® over Kolhapur and the father of queen Naganika 
over another region, are instances of the kind. These governors, 
however, were almost independent and the suzerainty of the emperor 
was only nominal. While the governors appointed during the 
Mauryan rule were under the rigid control of the central power.) 
Priyadarsin appointed governors over every province^, far and near. 
His aim in appointing members of the royal family as governors 
was two-fold. They might receive training in political adminis- 
tration and as well remain faithful to the central power. Again for 
the annuities given to them, this was the service exacted from 
them. In times of difficulty their help, co-operation, and counsel® 
would be valuable. 

' Details about all these political divisions, their capitals and 
governors over them, may be properly given in a book specially 
devoted to the life of Priyadarsin. A summary only is given 
below. 


(5) For more details vol. I. pp. 352 to 356. 

/ 

(6) The coins (nos. 47 to 52) tell us that Mulanand and Chutukanand 
were chiefs owing allegiance to Andhra kings and not to the Nanda kings* 

(Their very names suggest their relations with the Nandas, while the 
type add provinance of their coins suggest their connection with the ^.ndhras.) 

(7) Asoka appointed governors over distant provinces only; while Priyadarsin 
appointed governors over all the provinces with a view to division of labour 
and responsibility. 

I 

(8) This system has been almost universally accepted in all the States 
to-day; e. g. the United States of America. Different departments are 
entrusted to different ministers, who hold the same political view, dictated by a 
>pafty-code. 

The same systefn was well adopted in vast commercial organizations. Some 
merchants hold the opinion that it is safer to entrust capital and administra- 
tion to rkatively strange persons than to one’s kith and kin, because the latter 
are more likely to practise deceit than the former. It is an interesting and 
debatable subject. The reader will judge for himself which of the two methods 
16 better! 
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No. Province 

1 Avanti — Modern 

Malva, Mevad, and a 
part of central India. 
(Territories of Sciri- 
dhia, Holkar and 
Bhopal are included). 


2 Anarta, Svabhra 
and Saurasfcra. (The 
last consisted of mo- 
dern North Gujarat 
and Kathiawar); 
probably Cutch also. 


Governor 

Personally ru- 
led by the 
emperor; proba- 
bly the governor 
was one of the 
princes-may be 
the heir appa- 
rent. (f. n. 12). 

His younger 
brother Salisuk®, 
who was later 
bn transferred to 
Magadh. 


Cbapitf 

Capital - 

Ujjayini— of the 
west division and 
Vidisa-of the east.^ 


Probaly Asthika- 
gram; its name 
was changed into 
Wardhamanpuri .in^ 
the 7th Cent. A. D.; 
modern Wadh^an. 


3 Marudes—Modern 
Rajputana, Cutch, if 
it was not included 
in no. 2 above. 


Name unkn- The capital was 
own ( Probably situated at the, place, 
it was taken as near which is found 
the province of out the rock-edict 
the Bhojakas.^^) of Bhabra-vairat; the 

name was probably 
Trambavati orHai^a- 
puri. * 


futlhcr. P4l.]ayasval says that lil PP- ’’e iti 78 a 

Ot a certain mannscript of Bhaf o* Sdyasa, (on the authoti 

of Knnal; hence Salisuk was th^ * ® another nai 

= 0 . 63 for the ch™^! ul ~ ■ '' 


(10) Whenever it is “'rt. 

a member of the royal familv ’w knotm,” it is probable that 

■■Aryakomar' mast have been appointed tZT^ “ “ 

(11) p*. no, 24 below. 


» Por the situation of this vide Voh IIL 
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4 ' S i n d h-Sauvir — Prince Visa- 

(Modern Sindh, the sen, (Vrsabhasen) 
desert of Jesalmir, & the heir appa- 
the northern portion rent.^® 
of the desert of Catch); 

Baluchistan, southern 
Punjab, which con- 

. tains the state of 
Bhavalpur. 


/5 Gandhar-Kamboj, Name not 
nearly the whole of known; probably 
Ptinjab ; North-West one of the 
Provinces and Afagha- brothers of the 
nistan. emperor*^® 

6 Ka^mir^^ — T h e ' Prince Jalauk 

whole ' of modern (son of Priyadar- 
Kasmir and the sin), 
region about the 
Hinduku^ and the 
province of Bactna. 

(It was called Yon 
at that time). 


Cannot be defini- 
tely located; it was 
probably in the Lar- 
khana district or near 
it, in the vicinity of 
the Mohan-ja-Dero 
excavations. The capfe 
tal in ancient times 
was Vittabhayapattan, 
which was later on 
destroyed. 

Probably Taxila; 
it may not have been 

the old Taksasila, but 
the new one founded 

at a little distance 
in the west. 

Srinagar was 
founded as the capital. 


' (12) It is probable that Vrsasen was not the heir-apparent at first; he must 

have been raised to that position due to the death of his elder brother, while 
suppressing some rebellion. (Pp. 265, f. n.no. 49). The name given to him by some, 
is Sobhagasanus (M. S. I. pp. 654):— ^'According to Taranath, Vrsasen was the 
governor of Gandhar.” (C. A. R. pp. 512); “Probably he was the governor of 
“Gandhar.” Tibetian Buddhist books tell us that Vifasen was the successor 
of Samprati.*’ 

(13) This prince seems to have been murdered or died in that province, 
while suppressing a rebellion there. Then provinces nos. 4 and 5 seem to have 
been amalgamated, 

(14) H. 1). Chho. (G. V. S») pn* 117.— “Mauryan Empire included the 
Valley of Kasmir within its fold, during the reign of Asoka (it ought to be 
Priyadarain). 
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7 

8 
9 


10 


11 


12 


Persia, Arabia and 
some portions of 

Asiai Turkeyr it is 
not known, what name 
was given to them . 
as a whole, 

Khotan and Tibet; 
the areas as they are 
at present. 

NepaP® — Bhutan 
and modern Nepal; it 
included the valleys 
of the Him^ayas. 

Magadh — ^Modern 
Bengal and almost the 
whole of Bihar. (It 
is not definite whether 


Vassal kipgs. 


Prince Kus- 
than ( the real 
name is not 
known ). 

Devpal, the 
son-in-law of 
PriyadarSn and 
husband of prin- 
cess Charumati.^® 

f 

Prince Dasa- 
rath, the first cou- 
sin of Priyadarsin; 
he was made the 


Names not found. 


Name not known. 


Lalitapattan was 
founded as the new 
capital;^’ it was also 
called Devpattan. 

. Pstalip’utra 


Asam was included independent go- 
or not^®). vernor of the 

province; when he 


^09-— “Rock-edicts and other relics, found 
ev pa. .an and attributed to Asoka and ’bis daughter, prove that the 
region around it, was a part of the Mauryan Empire.” 


7th 


riinf ^ PP* 110: — "The ruling dynasty in the 

family. It cannot be definitely stated wha 
I us ey had with the Lichchhavis of Vaisali.” It is possible that the writei 

now XaTrundetsLTitl' 


(17) F. n. nos. 15 and 16 above. 

-.1 ^occtain ranges, which beg.an with the Himalayas and ended 

wi h the Anoamans constituted the boundaries of the empire of Samprati as 

well as of India itself. Assam and Burma were not included within the empire 
ss well as within India, 
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13 Allhabad-Kasi. Its 
ancient name is not 
known; consisted of 
modern United Pro- 
vinces, the kingdom 
of Kausambi, the 
eastern portion of the 
Central India Agencies 
and a portion of the 
Central Provinces. 

Hastinapur:-U. P. 
( Its ancient name is 
not known; the region 
situated between the 
Sutlaj and Kanoj ; 
npto the Himalayas in 
the north and the 
Jamna in the south. 

15 /> Satyaputra — Sata- 
patra- Satapata - Sat- 
pudo:-the region about 
the Satpuda ranges; 
it included Berar and 
the southern part of 
the central provinces. 


Cannot be defini- 
tely stated; some 
place near Allhabad- 
Prayfig, near which, 
IS found out the 
Kusam edict. 


Probably Hastina- 
pur or Indraprastha; 
which was near 
modern Meerut, 


Probably near 
modern Amraoti; or 
Tripuranagar near 
Jubbalpore (The 
father of Queen Naga- 
nika of the Nasik 
edict fame, ruled over 
this region. 


died without any 
heir, Salisuk, the 
younger brother 
of Priyadarsin, 
was appointed in 
his place. 

Prince Tivar, 
the second son of 
Priyadarsin; his 
real name®** is 
not known. 


Name not 
known. 


Name not 
known., 


, (19) No. 2 province above. 

(20) This prince may have been appointed as the heir— apparent; he may 
then have assumed the name of Vrsabhasen. Cf. pp. 265 “sons and daughters , para. 

(21) Malvika, whom the Snriga king Agnimitra married, was the daughter 
of the. governor of this province. 
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16 


17 


18 


Kalifig^®:'“inodern 

Chhota Udepur; the ' 

Northern Circars of 
Madras Presidency; 

some western portion 
of Bihar. 

Xndhra: — re gion 
between the source of 
the Godavari to the 
Ktsna and some 
portion south of it. 

Chola kingdom: — 
Sea-coast east of the 
modern districts of 
Kadappa andBelarey 
in the north and from 
the Kysiia to Kanji- 
varam in the south. 


Tosaliputta, 

(The capital was 

Tosalinagari; one 

who was the go- 
vernor over that, 

capital, was called 
Tosaliputta.) 

Andhra ki- 
ngs®® as vassals. 


Chola kings as 
vassals- a branch 
of the Mauryas; 
Sryakumar®^. 


c 

Tosali nagari-on 
the banks of the 
lake . Chilk& near 
Jagannathpuri. ,, 


Paithan * situa- 

• • j 

ted near the source of 

f 

the Godavari. 


Probably Arkatt- 

V 

(Amaraoti near Bez- 
vada : — ( for details 
about Amaraoti, Vol. 
rl, pp. 147 & seq.) 


(22) At the beginning of Samprati’s rule, this province was under the 
power of the Andhra kings. When the Andhra king rose against him, he 
defeated him and conquered this province. (The chief aim in defeating the 
Andhra king was religious; the Andhra king was not a Jaip, and so persecuted 
the Jaina pilgrims, who travelled through his territory. For details vide the 
account of Andhra kings). 

^23) These vassal kings* coins bear Priyadarsin*s sign, “The Elephant 
on the obverse side. Jaina books tell us that Samprati re-instated on the throne 
some kings whom he had defeated; one of them was the Andhra king* A 
federal system of government existed at that time. (F. n. no. 24 below)* 
is stated in the Sudarsan Labe Inscription that the king of this country was 
a relative of the emperor, and hence, though he defeated hiih .twice, he did 
not dethrone him. After the second conquest, however, Haling was taken 

away from him and was annexed to the empire. A "Devkumar” was appointed 

ns a governor over it. 

* There are two Paitbanas (more clearly, one is Peinth and Jhe other is 

Python) of these two which was the capital, see the description under the 
Andhra Dynasty Vol. IV. 

(24) Over some conquered territories, members of the royal "family were 
appointed as governors and they were part and parcel of the empire; over, 
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19 Pandya kingdom: 
' Sonth of Chola upto 
' cape Comorin on the 
west coast. 


Pandya kings 
as vassals®®; in 
the same posi- 
tion' as Cholas 
above. 


. Madara. 


20 Keralputta:- Mo- 
, ' dern Mulbar, Cochin, 

' Trivendrum and the 
district of Kurga. 
( Southern portion of 
the Sahyandries ). 

21 Suvarnabhumi;— ' 
Modern Mysore and 

' probably southern 
Canara. 

22 Aparant:— f r o m 
the south of the Tapti 
to the south Canara; 
region between the 
Sahyandries and the 
Arabian sea. 


Keralputta:- 
Aryakumar gove- 
rning the province 
and named after 
the province. 

> Name not 
known. 


Isalipafcfcan i t s 
present situation can- 
n o t be definitely 
located. 


Probably Chittala- 
durga. 


Name not Soparak — near 
known. modern Nalasopara. 


Governors, who were members of the royal family were called 
Devakumaras; " while others were called, “ Aryakumfiras ** or 
Aryaputtas.” These governors had to conduct the affairs of the 
administrations according to rules and regulations framed for the 


some conquered territories. The defeated kings were established as vassal kings 
with independent powers as regards internal administration. This is why priya- 
darsin called them “Bordering Countries.” 

(25) At first Nandivardhan appointed governors over this province; then 
Kharvel conquered it and included it within Kaling. His descendant, Vakragriv, 
'while dividing the spoils of the victory with Chandragupta, after the defeat 
of the Ninth Nanda king, died because of coming into contact with “Visa- 
katoya.” From that time Kaling, Chola and Pandya and other territories were 
annexed to the Mauryan empire. Pnyadarsin inherited them, as they belonged 
to the Maurya d3masty, Priyadarsin called them “Bordering Countries,'* though 
' ^they were only in the south of the ndhra territory. 
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governance of the provinces, in Avanti by the ministers. The provin* 
ces themselves had councils of their own, to help the governor in 
efficient administration. Details about other officers have already 
been given in the account of Chandragupta. Over and above them, 
he had appointed missionaries in every province, for the work of 
religious propagation and for social welfare. He used to pay visits 
to provinces, to inspect the work going on there. 

One thing deserves notice here. An emperor, did not usually 
annex the territory of a particular king, because he had defeated 
him in the battle® If a vassal king died without any heir, his 
kingdom was annexed to the empire, Priyadarsin introduced the 
. custom of re-instating some dethroned kings on their throne^ he 

used to invite them to Avanti for counsel and conference. His einpire, 

% 

thus was a perfect net-work of federal states in which amicable 
relations existed between the ruler and the ruled. 

The edicts of Priyadarsin have made him immortal, more 
than anything else. They have been of the greatest help in keeping 

the chain of the true history unbroken and' in 

His edicts. dispelling darkness and errors in the vast abyss 
of Indian history. Want of space does not allow 
us to dwell at length upon every aspect connected with them. We 
shall rest content with giving only an outline and salient points;- 

(26) Lord Dalhousie had promulgated the system of “Lapse.’* 

(27) F. n. uo. '22 above; Jain books state this. Though no instances are 
given, yet looking to the character and disposition of Priyadarsin, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that he might have adopted this system. The edicts 
also do not contain any allusion to it. (It is just likely). 

Another possibility is that the chiefs of Chola, Pandya and other were 
Jains from the beginning. The ^ndhra kings, when they came into power, 
may have subdued them (during the time of Vilivayakur ndhra). Samprati 
brought the whole of Daksinapath within his power and r<j Instated the chiefs 
in their original positions. 

This shows that the Chola, the Paudya and the other dynasties had been 
ruling over their respective territories even before the time of Priyadarsin. 
They were in a way_^independent and so Priyadarsin has mentioned them as 
Bordering Lands in^his rock-edicts. But these do not mean that they were not 
under the paramountcy of Priyadarsin. (Pp. 270 to 277, and f. nos. about them). 
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His edicts consist of Rock-edicts; Minor Rock-edicts, Pillar 

^ j 

edicts and many others. These last have not been mentioned 
by any historian, because of the false theory of ‘identifiying Chan- 
dragupta with Sandrecottus and thus attributing all these edicts 
to A^oka, who was a Buddhist. Hence^many edicts of Priyadarsin, 
which they could not convincingly fix up as having connection 
with Buddhism, have been ignored by them. Again in his edicts 
only, he has mentioned his name as “ King Priyadariin While 
the countless Jaina temples and idols, erected and set up by him, 
bear no trace of his name. Such was his humility. The relics of 
his devotion to history will draw high encomiums of praise from 
all subsequent generations, as they have done in the past. 

Details about the arts of these edicts will be given later on. 
Here- we shall concern ourselves with the "places where they have 
been erected, their subject matter and, the purpose. 

Let us" first turn to the question of the selection of the place. 
Some scholars have come to the conclusion^ that, his edicts were 
erected on the boundary line of his empire and thus are indications 
to its extent. We know, however, that his empire stretched through- 
out the length and breath of India. The Siddhagiri and Brahma- 
giri edicts, on the other hand, are situated in Mysore; the Sahbaz- 
grhi and Muthsera rock-edicts are found in the Punjab, while 
his empire extended upto Syria. Again *the edicts like Sahasram, 
Rupnath and Bhabra-vairat are situated within the very centre 
of his empire. Hence we come to the conclusions that the places 
of his edicts, have no connection with the boundaries of the empire. 

His aim in erecting these edicts, as we already know, was 
the propagation and perpetuation of the gospel of his faith. Hence 
the places, which he selected were those, where deaths had taken 
place of various religious .prophets and also of ^the members of the 
royal family. People might pass by .them and be reminded of the 
sad, everlasting truth that death is sure to lay its icy hands 
sooner or later upon them. These might turn their minds from 
afiairs terrestrial to things spiritual ” and t)ius make them more 
devoted to religion.^ They might read religious tenets ^ beautifully 
Osirved 'on the edicts, understand their far-reaching significance, 
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accept them and put them into practice, and thus become devoted 
Jains. And this actually happended many a time. ( See the rock- 
edict of Sahasrsm ). Such was the idea behind the selection of 
these places. 

Next, he began to think about the material, on which the 
eternal truths of his faith might be inscribed. Metal sheets would 
not be as lasting as rocks. He specially selected the granite rock 
for the purpose, so that his edicts might be as ever-lasting as the 
sun and the moon ( “ yavachchandradivakarau.*’ ) 

Let ns see what were the places he selected and who died 
there. He was a Jain. Twenty, out of the twenty-four Tirthankars, 
the Jaina books tell us, died on Mount Sametasikhar in Bihar.®® 
Of the remaining four, the first Tirthahkar, Rsabhdev died on 
Mt. Astapad, Neminath on Mount Girnar; Vasupujya on a 
peak near Champanagari®®; and Mahavir in Pavapuri. Naturally 
Priyadarsin selected these five places, first and foremost. He got 
large Rock-edicts erected at these places and his sign the 
elephant ” is found in all of them. He got Minor Rock-edicts®^ 
erected, at places where took place deaths of the members of the 
royal family®®. These do not have the elephant One' of the 
Minor Rock-edicts, which was erected by him to show his birth- 
place-Virat, however, does contain " the white elephant ” because, 

(28) Astapade Sri Adijinavar i 
Nema Revagiri varu U 
Vasupujya Champanayar siddha I 
Sri Vira Pavapuri vatu », (1) 

Sametasikhar, visa Jinavar 1 
Moksa pahotya munivaru ll 
Chovisa Jinavar sftyavandu t 
Sakala sangha suhamkaru U <2) 

(29) Pp. 327 for details about Rupanath; f. n. no. 35; 

( 30 ) Jaina books have stated the number of temples and idols erected 
and repaired by Prijadarsin. They do not, however, contain information about 
rock— edits, because the places of death are not considered places of pilgrimage. 

(31) For reasons why there are rock-edicts at j§ahbajagrhi and Mumsera 
see pp. 328 to 329. 
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when he entered the phoetus of his mother, she had seen in a 
dream, a white elephant entering her mouth®®. 


Let .us take up Rock-edicts 
(M. R. E.) one by one:— 

Place®® 

(1) Kalsi ( R. E. ) has “ the 
elephant 


(2) Junagadh-Girnar (R. E.) 

( It has an allusion to the " white 
elephant and two lines ). 


(R. E.) and minor Rock-edicts, 

< 

Purpose of erecting and other 
details 

The foot of Mount Astapad, 
the place where Adisvar, 
the first Tirtbankar, attained 
moksa ( died ). ( The Astapad 
Mount had already been dest- 
royed by the gods before the 
time of Priyadarsin, during 

whose time the place was 
selected for the memorial). 

The place, where the 22nd 
Tirtbankar, Neminath attained 
salvation (died). The foot of 
'the mountain has somewhat 
receded in course of time. It 
was at this place during the 
time of Priyadarsin. As a proof, 
see the Sudarsana Lake in- 
scription; in which it is stated 


(32) This rock-edict had been a bit broken like the edict of Rupnath. 
Looking to the reasons of Priyadarsin, having got the Bharhut Stupa repaired, 
and to the places of the deaths of his relatives, I have come to this con- 
clusion. Avanti was the place of the residence of KuUal, only after he became 
blind. The merchants of Virat, a flourisTiing town, had trade relations with 
Avanti, The mother of Kuual was the daughter of a merchant of Vidisa and 
so was his wife. These are logical conclusions. 

(33) At three of these five places “the Elephant^* is found even to-day. 
For the remaining two, read what I have to say in their accounts. If we 
get proofs to that effect, the reasons and the purposes, which I have stated 
for the selection of the places and for the matter to be inscribed, will be 
proved to be true. 

(34) On Pp. 228 of “A^oka Charitra'^ G. V. S, It is stated that tho 
Girnar R. E. has an *‘EIephanl'* in it, (No. 4). 
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(3) Dhauli-Jsguda (R. E.) 

( The foot of the mountain 
was near this place in ancient 
times. During the time of Pri- 
yadar^in it was near the place 
called ** Bhuvane^vari ” near 
which is “Hathigumfa” of emp- 
eror Kharvel It has an “Ele- 
phant” at the entrance). 


* Some take him to belong to 
this Ajivik sect just as Prince Dasarath; 
and so I have included this word here. 


edicts - Chapter 

j 

that, the lake was dug at the 
foot of the mountain. 


The place where twenty 
Tirthafikars attained -salvation 
( Sametasikhar mount ). Like 

Girnar’s, .its foot, has also re- 

/ 

ceded. It is situated in Bengal. 
The summits are now found 
separated from one another. In 
ancient times they formed a 
connected range and the foot 
of the mount was in Orrisa 
and Bihar. 

1 

/ 

The author of Hathigumfa 
and the inscription in it, was 
emperor Kharvel. The Ajivika 
sect is only a branch of Jainism; 
the monks of this sect were 
therefore, equally devoted to 
Mount Sametasikhar. Kharvel 
had got this cave carved for 
these monks to put up there, 
while on a pilgrimage to the 
mount. Priyadarsin got “ the 
elephant ” carved out at the 
entrance of the cave. At other 
places there is merely a picture 
of the elephant or an allusion 
to it. This place being far more 
important than others, he has 
got the elephaiit Carved out of 
stones» 

4 
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(4) Rupnaths* (M. R. E.). 

The place where the 12th 
Tirthahkar, Vasupiijya attained 
salvation; Champanagari \^as 
situated here. (Vol. I the para- 
graph entitled, “ Champanagari, 
the capital of Kunik.” 


(5) Pavapuri:'-The place where 
Mahavir attained salvation. 
The R. E. there, has not yet 
been found out; it will be un- 
earthed sooner or later, as all 
other rock edicts, have been. It 
must have been situated at 'the 
foot of one of the hills near the 
Sanchi Stupas. 

* Somewhere, it is written a 
clerk-room. 


It is a M. R. E. at present. 
Further researches 'will, however, 
probably result into finding out 
more remnants of the edict. The 
inscription on it consists of only 
two* to three lines; the remaining 
portion together with the 
“ elephant ” seem to have dis- 
appeared or been destroyed in 
the course of lime. The archeo- 
logical department tells us that 
there probably flourished a large 
town between Rupnath and 
Bharhut. This town was, in all 
probability, Champanagari of ' 
Kunik. At the foot®® of the 
mountain near it, this M. R. E. 
was erected. 

While other Tirthafikars 
attained salvation on mountains, 
Mahavir attained it in a horse 

paddock * , that lay vacant in the 
town. His cremation ceremony 

was however, performed on a 
hill-top®^. The R. E. must have 

been at the foot of the hill 
with the Elephant sign on it. 

One of the Stupas in this place 
is known as “Siddha-ka-sthan” 
Vide pp. 187 and is considered 

more important than others. Was 

it erected in memory of Mahavir ? 
Probably it was. 


(35) If the remains are excavated, it would be changed into R, E. in 
place of M. R. E* 

(36) F. n* ho. 29* 

(37) ' These (details are concerned “^with Jainism; so they will be fully' dealt 
with in the .book entitled “Life of Priyadarsm," 
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There are other rock-edicts also; but they do not bear the 
''Elephant'* sign and hence are not religious in their significance. 
They were probably erected in memory of the members of the 
royal family, who died at these places. Some of these memorials 
are however, rock-edicts; while others are minor rock-edicts. Why 
so? The answer is^® that, wherever the region was rocky, it was 
easy to procure as large a boulder of stone as was required. If this 
was not the case, the rock available in the place was used for 
the purpose; and sometimes such a rock had a ridge in it. (e. g. 
the Kalsi R. E.®®) The place, where a person would die, cannot 
be foretold; if his death took place in a level region, the rock 
or the boulder had to be brought over there, from other places. 
Hence there was a difference in sizes. 

(6-7) SahbajgrhT and Mum- One of them was erected 
sera (R. E.). in memory of Susima, the eldest 

son of Bindusar. He was killed 
in Punjab, where he - had gone 
to suppress a rebellion. ’ The 
other was probably erected in 
memory of the younger brother 
of A^oka (though he is said to 
have slain all his brothers) or 
it was erected more probably, 
in memory of the prince, who 
was sent there during the rule 
of Priyadarsin. His name was 
Suman.^® 

(38) F. n. no. 31. 

(39) Some might argue that the ridge in the slab may be the result of 
the sub_equent natural forces and that the slab must have been intact at 
firsf. Had that been so, however, some of the letters of the inscription must 
have also been split up due to it. The fact that, it is not so, proves that 
the Sione had a ridge in it, when it was selected for the inscription. 

(40) This place I had fixed up as commemorating the death of Tissa, 
alias iMadhavsimha, the body-guard of Prince Kupal and the brother of Asoka. 
I atr, however, not quite definite now, which member of the royal family 
died there. Read the description of the Maski R. K, f. n. no. 41 below. 
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(8) .,Bhabra Vaifat or ' 

Bh3,bra Calcutta. 

t 1 

/ 

( 9 ) Sahasratn. (M. R, E.) 


(10) ,Maski. (M. R. E.) 

/ 

<r 

I 

i. 

(1 l-12-13)-Siddha-giri-Brah- 
magiri-Chittaladurga. (M. R. E). , 


Birth-place of Priyaclarsin 

For details P. 324 last lines 
and f. n. no. 32 below it. 

The place where Asoka died, 
in A. M. 256 (“256 Viyutha^’. ) 

As the edict was erected by 
Priyadar^in he made use of the 
M. E.; number 256 represents 
that Era. For proof of this vide 
the account of A^oka. It is 
stated therein that Priyadarsin’s 
age was 32 ^ at that time ( A. 
M. 223 + 32^ = A. M. 256) 

Probably in memory of Asoka’s 
brother Tisya^^, who stayed in 
Ujjaini as the body — guard of 
Kunal. In Jaina books bis name 
has been stated as “ Madha 
vaSmha ”, 

For details see the Muihsera 
R. E. above. 

One of them was probably 

erected in memory of Chandra- 
gupta and the other two, in 

memory of those monks, who 
died with Chandragupta, by 

observing the vow of Samlekh- 
ana. One of them may also 

have been in memory ofBhad- 
rabahu, the preceptor of Chandra- 
gupta; or for other members 
of the royal family. 


(41) It has' been stated in the account of the 6th Andhra king that 
Priyadarsin's younger brother was killed in the battle here. Cf. f. n. no. 40. 

^ From which it follows that, at one of the places died the brother of 
Asoka and at the otherdied the son of Priyadatsin — either the heir-apparent 
or soma other* 

42 
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[ About the three colossal 
idols found in 4:he :^icmity of 
these M. R. E., please refer to 
the article “ colossal idols Nos. 
1, 2 & 3 on pp. 335.] 

(14) Sopars. (M. R. E.) The governor of ' Aparant, 

probably died here. 

The Pillars are made' of various materials and vary in size 
and height. Like the Rock-edicts, the selection of the places for 

their erection must have also been actuated 
Pillar edicts. by religious motives. Scholars have hitherto 

held the opinion that Pillar-edicts are connected 
with certain episodes in the life of Buddha. If a keen student, 
however, tries to investigate facts about them, he will surely -come - 
to the conclusion that the opinion is ill-founded, due to reasdns 
which we have already stated."*® They have no connection with 
Buddhism. They are erected by Priyadarsin and have connection 
with Jainism. On the top of every principal Pillar-edict, is perched 
the Lion*®, which is the sign of the last Jaina Tirtharikar, Maha^r. 
The matter inscribed on them refers to episodes in the life 
of Mahavir, a glance at which might remind the’ lookers of the 
fact that even Mahavir had to undergo and struggle against so 
many difficulties and impediments.** So they might grasp the 

' ■■■ I ■ \ I 

(42) Read the arguments given at the end of chap. I. Cf. f. n. no. 43 below. 

(43) I think all the pillar-edicts must have had the Lion at their top; 
but these Lions” might have been destroyed in course of time. Or, just as 
the R. E. have been erected at places where the Tirthankars died, so the 
P. E. must have been erected at places where any one of the five main stages 
of a Tirthankar’s life may have taken place. These stages — Kalyanakas — are 
Chjravan-entering the phoetus, birth, ordination, a|:taining knowledge and attain- 
ment of salvation. So a pillar^-edict may have had the sign of that Tirthankar, 
the stage of the life of whom, may have been commemorated at a particular 
place, (e. g. Saranath P. E.). These P, E. may have been many in mumber 
^t first, and many of them may have been destroyed in course of time, or 
they may have been few in number from the -first. 

(44) As long as a Tirthankar does not attain the ICaivalya stage, ,he 
a\oids publicity. During this time he undergoes many hardships, sometimes 
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fafct that if they want to liberate their souls from worldly shackles,- 
the only way to do so is, to follow implicitly the gospel preached 
by Him. Such was the purpose of their erection.^® Thus we see 
that both the Rock-edicts and the Pillar-edicts were erected from 
the same view-point, namely perpetuation and propagation of 
religious doctrines. 

The PiUar-edicts are erected at places where Mahavir had’ 
to undergo great physical persecution and hardship, — called Upa- 
sarga in Jainism. — Details as to, at which place he underwent a 
particular form of hardship, are not given here, because they would 
be out of place in a book like this. Those readers who have a 
desire to know them are referred to ‘*The Life of Mahavir” to 
be published by me. * 

There are certain Pillar-edicts which do not have the Hon upon 
their top. Two explanations can be forwarded for this ( f. n. nos. 
43, 44): — (1) There must have been the lion at the top, but must 
have been destroyed in course of time;*® or the emperor must 
have issued orders that such pillars must be erected .at places 
where there are found slabs or boulders*'^. (2) If a pillar does 
not have this distinguishing Jaina.sign, it may have connection 


self-inflicted, ’to mitigate his sms; but none after the Kaivalya stage; however 
Mahavir had to undergo many such hardships. Details about them are given in 
the “Life of Priyadatsin” and in the “Life of Mahavir," to be published by me. 

I 

(45) The custom of erecting memorials prevails in our times also, 

(46) As these pillars are, however connected with Jainism, so no. 1 is a 

' t 

more probable reason than no. 2. 

(47) At the end of the pillar-edicts it is stated: — "Wherever there are 
slabs or boulders, inscriptions must be made." No rock-edict or cave inscrip- 
tion ends in this way. So scholars have concluded that cave and rock inscriptions 
were effected after the pillar edicts. (G. V. S. Asoka, pp. 247-87). This may 
be true or may not be. However it supports my conclusions stated above. 

The rock edicts do not end in this way because they represent the places 
of the deaths of religious prophets or of the persons of the royal family — 
both of which are distinguished from each other by different signs. In the 
case of pillar edicts, those that were connected with the life of Mahavir, were 
crowned with a lion at the top. While others were erected at places where- 
ever slabs were found, Hence, I suppose, there are two kinds of pillar edictso 
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with Buddhism. Buddhist books tell us that Asoka ' had got 
84000 pillars erected for the spread of Buddhism. (It is ' not, 
however, stated whether any one of them had any inscription 
upon it or not). Of course 84000 must have been an exaggeration. 
The true number must have been 84, as also ""Sir Cunningham 
believes. If the number had been really 84000, the famous Chi- 
nese Hu-en-T^ang, a staunch Buddhist, must have alluded to it 
some where in his account. But he has not. ( Records of the 
Western World, Pts. II; translated by Rev. S. Beal from the Tra- 
vels of Hu-en-Tsang). He has mentioned pillars whenever he 
came across them in his travels from one province to another. 
But their number does not exceed 150. His predecessor Fa-he-yan 
has stated matters ^to the same effect. Thus we come to 'the 
conclusion that the pillars erected by Asoka had no inscription 
upon them and that they were smaller in size than those erected 
by Priyadarsin. 

t 

We have stated on P. 323 that over and above his Rock — 
edicts and Pillar edicts, there are two more kinds of relics to his 
credit. No scholar’s attention has yet been drawn towards them, 
because Priyadarsin, out of humility, did not get his name super- 
scribed upon them. But the purpose and the place of their erection 
prove that it was Priyadarsin to whom they owe their existence. 
They are (1) Stupas^®, and (2) Gigantic stone idols. 

The motive behind erecting the Stupas was religious*®. When- 
ever any chief monk in the line of Mahavir died, his ashes were 

preserved in a box®® and that box was deposited 
The Stupas in a hollow place, over which was erected an 

edifice of a particular shape and size. These 
are called Stupas. They were raised in memory of other monks 

(48) All the Stupas have not been erected by him. Some of them have 
been erected by his predecessors. He was, however,* the only emperor who got 

so many of them erected. Cf. the statement given at the end of the next 
paragraph. 

(49) Pp, 57, where are quoted the words of Dr. Bulhar; cf. f* n. no. 73. 

(50) For details about the preservation Of ashes, see K» S. S» Com. pp. 123* 
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also. They were not necessarily built at the place where a 
particular monk died ( Otherwise Priyadar^in would have erected 
■R. E. at those places, because when he has erected R. E. in memory 
of the members of the royal family, he would certainly have done 
so in memory of those whom he revered with much ' more 
devotion, namely the monks.) So the stupas were erected for the 
Sahehay®^ — collection of the ashes, e. g. the- Bhilsa Topes.®’* Why 
this place was given preference to all the places is a question 
particularly ' connected with Jainism. The Jains believe that Maha- 
vir attained salvation — his Moksa-kalyanak — ®® in Pavapuri. The 
name Pavapuri is right but, there is no mention of its spot; it is 
supposed to be in Bengal®^. No proof is forwarded in support of this 
belief. Priyadarsin has tried to commemorate the place where Maha- 
vir attained salvation and has given ample material at one single 
place for the Jains to visit it and show their devotion to it. This 
is one of the many benefactions of Emperor Samprati over the 
Jaina community.®® All the Stupas have not been raised for the 
preservation of the ashes Some of them, .when opened, revealed 
the boxes, while others did not, though they were in a sound 
condition. What the difference is, between these two kinds®® of 
Stupas is again a question specially connected with Jainism and 
hence we shall not discuss it here. 

We have stated that most of the Stupas have been erected 
in memory of various monks, and that their ashes are preserved 


(51) For details about the aptness of this woid, vide pp. 185 and onwards* 

(52) For details see the publication “ The Bhilsa Topes ” by Sir 
Cunningham. 

(53) F. n. no. 43 above, for these “KalyaUakas." 

(54) The followers of both the ^vetambar and the Digambar sects have 
squandered thousands of rupees for the ownership of this temple. Really speaking 
this place dods not represent the Mokfa — Kalyanak=the place of salvation. 

(55) History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon by V. A. Smith, 1911, 
pp. 14.— “The huge mass of solid brick masonary known as the great stupa 
of Sanchi may be his (Aspka, but we have to take it as “Priyadarsin*’ ) work* 

(56) Details as to Whose ashes are preserved in these stupas, and as to 
why other stupas, have been raised without any ashes, will be given in my 
“Life of Pnyadarsm.’*’ 

t 
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in them. These monks, of course, 'died at different times. Even 
then, the language and the script on all of them are the same, 
i.e. those that prevailed during the time of Priyadariin. This 
means that these ashes must not have been properly preserved 
before his time; but Priyadarsin looking at their deplorable cori- 
dition, must have got them collected and erected the stupas over 
them. Or we can explain the sameness of script and language 
on all of them due to the continuation of the script and the same 
language right from the time of Mahavir. This conjecture is more 
probable than the first, because the Bharhut Stupa, which has 
been erected by Ajatsatru, has the same script as those of the 
Sahchi Stupas. The Prasenjit Pillar and many others support this 
theory. This proves that, though the Stupas were erected at diffe- 
rent times, they have the same script because they are connected 
with one religion, namely Jainism. 

Priyadarsin’s aim in getting such gigantic idols prepared 
must have been none other than religious, though we cannot 

assert this with full authority of evidence. 

Colossal Idols Scholars, who have devoted much time and 

energy to his rock and pillar edicts, have paid 
little attention to these idols, though they are not a whit infetior 
to the former from the view-point of art. Those explorers and 
antiquarians who have paid a visit to them, have eloquently 
praised them.®^ As far as I ktiow, there are seven such idols:- 
Place Details 

(1) Sravan Belgol; — Height 57 ft; in Hasan dis- 

(Mysore State)®® trict in Mysore; time of setting 

977 to 984 A. D. Mr. James 
has taken a likness of this and 

A History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon by V. A. Smith, pp. 14. 

For the safe custody of relics or to mark a spot associated with an event, 
sacred m Buddhist or Jaina legend. Until a few years ago, the stupa was 
universally believed to be peculiarly Buddhist, but it is now matter of commoji 
knowledge that the ancient Jains built stupas identical in form and accessories 
With those of the rival religion.^' 

(57) F. n. no. 56 above. 

(58) For similar opinions vide Epi. Ind, vol« VII, details about Srava? BelgoU 
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(2) Karknl: — 

4 


/ 


(3) Tripur-Venun — 


No. 3 with an inkedd aper. No- 
■body is allowed to touch them. 
It is considered very sacred. Mr. 
•James was given special per- 
mission. The script is Canarese, 
and the dialect is Tamil.®® 

Height, 41 ft. 5 in.; in Canara 
district in Madras consecrated 
in 1432 A. D.; the words were 
photographed by a servant of 
Mr. James; the script is Cana- 
rese. weight 80 tons; seems to 
have been removed from its 
original place.®® 

Height 35 ft; in the southern 
Canara district of Madras ; 
consecrated in 1604 A. D.; the 
imprint of the inscription taken 
on an inked paper by Mr. James, 
together with that of the first; 
the script is Canarese, while 
the language is Sanskrit. 


If it is pro'^ed that one of these three idols was erected in 
memory of ’ a Tirthankar, that TIrthankar was Mahavir. The 
other two represent Bhadfabahu and Chandragupta. The sizes 
of these idols, in all probability represent the relative proportions 
of the bodies of the persons whom they actually represent. 
‘( Further research will prove this. ). 


('‘59) Epi. Ind. Vol. VII, pp. 108 — ^“Mr. Rice thinks that these inscriptions 
are undoubtedly of the period when that work was complete.’* 

(60) It is to be understood that idols were prepared out during the time 
of Priyadarsin. The dates given here refer to their being consecrated only. Cf. 
f. n. no. 81. In course of time the idols might have fallen or might have been 
removed from their original places. (Same has been the case of the Alhabad- 
Kausambi Pillar of north India). i(Priyadarsin’s humility is responsible for the 
absence of superscriptions .upon them). 
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(4) On the top of a summit 
of the Satpuda ranges ; near 
Jubblepore on the banks of the 
Narmada:- 

(5) Near the town of Mahu:- 

(6) Bhangar (Alvar State) 

(7) Gwaliar^’® 


Read pp. 208-9 for details 
about this idoL 


In the hilly region' hear 
Indore. Height 20 ft. 

57 ft. in height.®^; oldest 
among all the idols in Gwalior*’ 
and south India. 


Both the pillars and idols erected by Priyadarsin are models 
of the finest art. The materials used in building them are so 
durable that the passage of 2200 years has made very little effect 
upon them. They are a glowing tribute both to the religious 
ardour of the emperor®® and to the engineering skill, craftsman- 
ship and the art of ancient India. No wonder it is, that he called 
artists from the remotest corners of his empire for this purpose. 
The European scholars, though they admit that most of the 
craftsmanship was Indian in origin, insist that artists from foreign 
countries of Europe had to be called for the original planning 
and conception. There is little truth in this. The Bhilsa Topes 
and the Safichi Stupas were erected before the advent of foreigners 
in India or before any contact with them, except that one or 
two of them were appointed as governors of some provinces®^, 


(61) His. of Ind. and Eastern Architecture: — (James Fergusson, I.ondon, 
1910, vol. II, pp. 55). “Anterior to any of the colossi at Gwaliar or in the 
south of India. (It is said to be the most ancient from the view point of 
the inscription on it, not from tie view point of its having been prepared* 
It most have been prepared out in very ancient time). Cf. f. n. no. 60 above. 

(62) Ibid. Pp. 48 to 55 for details about nos. 6 and 7. 

(63) Cf, his face in fig. 29 with this description. 

(64-) Tususpa, the governor of Saurastra has been wrongly taken to have 
been a foreigner. He was of the Pallava branch of the Samvrip clan. The 
Fallavas are confused with "Palhavas,*’ which were of the Persian origin. 
(Pp. I01,f.n. no. 107;f. n. 134‘on pp. 28). So this argument has no truth in it. 
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because of their 'being related with the Indian emperor. Most of 
the European scholars have been bred with the rooted belief that; 
the West has been the initiator of anything new, in every branch 
of life and that the East has always sat at its feet and humbly 
imitated it.®® True it is, that Greece was at the zenith of civiliz- 
ation and culture some 2500 years ago and that Egypt enjoyed' 
the same pitch much earlier than that; but does this mean that 
there was nothing of the sort in India much earlier than that or 
during the same time ? Certainly not. On the other hand, the 
time when Indian-Aryan-civilization and culture had reached their 
high water-mark, Europe was mostly semi-barbarous. What was 
the direction of the flow of civilization and culture ? From East 
to West or from West to East ? ®® All the religious books of 
India have unanimously voiced the fact that the world is eternal®"^ 
—has neither a beginning nor an end-and that India has always 
been the cradle of civilization.®® Seasons are regular here only 
and it is teeming with mines of all’ kinds. Only the old can be 
called gold, 

(65) M. S. I. pp. 484; Prof. Rhys David’s opinion has been quoted there. 
We quote it below together with the comments of the author;— 

"Prof. Rhys David holds the opinion that Indian civilization or religion 
never reached the shores of Greece. Asoka only exaggerated things when he 
got this inscribed,” (Why does the learned Professor not advance any proof 
in support of his statement ? ) The author sa^s, (pp. 485);— “in those times 
India led the whole world from the view point of civilization and religion. 
Neither the impassable Himalayas, nor the intractable vallej,s of Pamir, nor 
jrthe mountainous billows of the mighty mam could prevent the powerful flow 
of civilization and- religion in all corners of the world. India’s contribution to 
the civilization of the whole world, not to talk of Greece only, is incom- 
parable. Prof. Rhys David’s statement is actuated by a false sense of racial 
superiority only.” (Cf. pp. 306 f. n, no. 71). 

• (66) J. R» A. S. 1932,"the, •statement'^ made by Mr. P. R. C. supports 

this opinion. 

f 

(67) The Westerners believed that, life on the earth had not begun very 
long agOi though the Bible states the origin of the world to be very old. 
Science has proved that the world must have been millions of years old. Some 
excavations in Egypt have forced them to agree to this fact. 

(68) Details ’about this) are given Jn the’first^S chapters of vol. If 

43 ' ' ' ' ■ ' 
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There being no superscription on-the idols, it is doubtful who 
raised them:®®. We know, however, that it was Priyadarsin who 
got the Rock-edicts and the Pillar-edicts erected. The tact*, the 
craftsmanship and the engineering skill that we find in the- edicts, 
we also find in these idols. This means that they were erected by 
the same person, namely, Priyadarsin. All of them alike have 
successfully withstood all the onslaughts' of all the inclemencies 
of weather. 

Neither the pillars nor the idols have been built by laying 
brick upon brick or slab upon slab. They seem to have been 
made out of one single unbroken piece of material. This is what 
has bafiled the best engineers and craftsman of to-day. What 
baffles them still more is, the engineering skill with the help of 
which such gigantic and weighty pillars and idols-weighing several 
tons-could have been lifted and perched on the hill-tops and at 
such other heights. We have to admit that, in India of those 
times, machinery was in full force and that there wete very clever 
mechanics. Even at present the removal of an object of similar 
dimensions and weight costs a. considerable amount of labour and 
money. Some time age^®, an instance of this kind occurred- in 
London. Below is given an extract froma newspaper"^ V about it:- 
“ The largest stone slab in the world; 

Length 68 ft.; weight 98 tons: — 

A new hotel is being built near Marble Arch. The above 
mentioned slab took four hours to be brought over there from a 
distance of 2 miles. 

Its length is 68 ft. and its weight is 98 tons. Its length to- 
gether with that of the lorry in which it was brought was 107 
ft; and its weight, with that of the lorry was 164 tons. ‘ 

(69) Some are of the opinion that the ^ravaUa Belgola idol was carved 
out in the 9th or the 10th century B. C. This is not true. Chamundarai only 
consecrated it at that time; while it had been lying there from very ancient 
times. No proofs, also, are available to the effect that any craftsman of that 
time carved out another similar idol. 

(70) These pages were written m 1931; the original book was compiled 
in 1929; while the date of the publication is 1939. 

(71) ''The Bombay Samachar,” Dt. 20-10-31, Tuesday, pp. 1* 
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It was brought by a separate route; several walls on the way 
had to be razed to the ground. A large number of workers was 
employed" for the .purpose; it took them 24 hours to carry it over, 
dt cost £. 20000 to be brought from the Middle-borough where 
it was 'made.” 

( Imagine the labour and the money required in raising idols 
much heavier than this to the tops of hills'^®; though here it was 
a question of removing the stone slab from only one level-space 
to another ). 

We can now confidently assert that Priyadarsin got Rock- 
edicts, Pillar-edicts, Stupas and idols erected for the propagatipn 
and the perpetuation of his faith.- We know that Chandragupta 
and his preceptor Bhadrabahu spent the last years of their lives 
at Sravan Belgola. Hence we can come to the conclusion that 
the giant idols at the place are* connected with them. The two 
idols which, are near each other, probably, represnt Chandragupta 
and Bhadrabahu. At one of the places Bhadrabahu may have 
died, and at the other Chandragupta may have died ( Nos. 1 and 
2 on P. 334-5 ). Idols Nos. 4 and 5 may represent the occasion of 
the ordination of Chandragupta by his preceptor. Be that as it 
may, we can now reasonably say that these idols^® have con- 
nection with the founder of the Maurya dynasty and his preceptor. 

One conjecture in connection with Suklatirtha and Chanakya 

« 

has already been stated. If that is proved as an established fact, 
we can safely conclude that Priyadarsin erected rock-edicts in 
memory of those members of the royal family, who had not 
renounced the world and had erected idols in memory of those, 

■ who had renounced the world and had been ordinated. 

Many scholars are of the opinion that India is indebted to 
Greece for all her fine arts like painting, sculpture etc. and that 
everything refined or civilized here is of the Hellenic origin. 

( 72 ) Think of the engineering skill, labour and money required in raising 

such gigantic idols on hill-tops at' Sravaija Belgol. Read the paragraph above 

for the craft required itt preparing and raising huge pillars also. Engineering 

must have been developed to a great extent in those times. 

‘ 

' (73) Cf. pp. 192, f. n, » 0 i 146 and pp» 206 & seq, 
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We have already discussed this .question at some length on 
pp. 336 to 338. 

The foreigners came into contact with India for the first 
time/^ according to their own opinion, during the rule of Chand- 

ragupta; while according to our opinion, during 

The flow of the rule of Asoka. The question of the identifi- 

civilization. cation of Sandrecottus with Chandragupta or with 
A^oka, though a vital one from many other points 
of view, does not concern us here, because the interval between the 
time of these two is not more than 75 years. We have also proved 
that Alexander’s power over a portion of India lasted only for 20 
years^®. Is it reasonable to suppose that India borrowed every- 
thing in point of fine arts from the Greeks during this short 
interval ? Again, only some border territory of ' India came into 
contact with the Greeks, while practically the whole of India had 
no idea of what kind of people the Greeks were and what the 
state of their civilization and culture was ? 

We have explored the possibilites of the Greek civilization 
being adopted in India, Let us now look to the other side of 
the question. It has been proved that merchants of India used 
to go to foreign countries^® for the trade purposes, used to stay 
there for long intervals of time, and then returned to India. This 
had been going on long smce."^^ They visited almost all the 
foreign countries within their ken^®, details about which we shall, 
give later on. 

If we try to find out the reasons of the rooted belief of the 
modern scholars about the flow of civilization from East to West 

(74) The Persian civilization resembles in more ways than one the Indian 
civilization; because Persia was inhabited by the ^Aryans in aticient times. 

Again, Persia is a part of Asia and so its customs and manners differed from 
those of Europe. 

(75) Pp. 211 to 221. 

(76) Vol. I, pp. 19-20 and f. n. thereof. 

(77) In Egypt many things have been unearthed, Which resemble the 
Indian ones; this is due to the visits of those people to that country in 
ancient times. 

(75) Vol. Ill, chap, on foreigners. 
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or from West to East, we shall come upon two main ones. Most 
of the modern scholars are educated ^ according to the western 
system which was introduced a century ago by the British in 
India. Indians were bred and educated in this environment by the 
western scholars, who wanted to impress upon the young minds 
of India that everything fine or civilized here had its origin in 
Greece, the cradle of European civilization. It was this idea that 
provoked the learned Professor Rhys David to make the state- 
ment which we have already quoted^®, though he has not tried 
to substantiate his observation by forwarding any evidence. 
Fortunately the tide has begun to turn the other way and scholars 
have begun to realize the “glory of Ind” that was some two 
or three thousand years ago. We have quoted below a passage 
in support of this®®: — “ His .(Alexander’s) expedition was an orga- 
nized one and had historians, geographers, scientists, merchants®^ 
etc. One object of Alexarider’s conquest was to spread Greek / 
civilization abroad; but we regret to see that he himself and his 
men were orientalized®® in Persia®®. No Indian work (Hindu, 
Buddhist or Jain) makes the least mention of Alexander®*^, The 
Indians probably regarded Alexander as a mighty robber and his 
expedition and conquests as a political hurricane.®® India was 

(79) The principal of Kangadi Gurukul, Satyabhusan Vidyalankar, had 
added his own comments over this, which we have quoted above. 

(80) H. H. pp. 510. 

(81) Such people do not form part of an army generally. So it is supposed 
that these invasions had a motive behind them, other than conquering the 
territories. 

(82) He was himself orientalized when he entered Persia. The civilization 
of Persia resembled (as we have already stated), the civilization of India. So 
Alexander was already thore or less IndianiZed by the time he put his foot 
on the Indian soil. (Cf. f. n. no. 74). This itself excludes the possibility of 
India coming under the influence of the Greek civilization. 

(83) Ibid. Pp. 512. 

(84) This means that none attached any political significance to these 
invasions. 

(85) Compare these words with the extract from Mr. Crindle quoted on 
pp. 212 referring to the .behaviour of 'Alexander towards Asoka; the reader 

will be convinced' that the statement of the author of H. H. and the views 
. of the Greek historians convey the same sense. 
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not changed, India was not hellenized.®®” Another passage is quoted 
below:— In those times India led the whole world from the 
view point of civilization and religion. Neither the impassable 
Himalayas nor the intractable valley of Pamir, nor the mountainous 
billows of the mighty main ever deterred the powerful flow of 
civilization and religion in all the corners of the world. India’s , 
contribution to the civilization of the whole world, not to talk of 
Greece only, is incomparable.” 

/• 

The reader now will judge for himself, which continent is 
indebted to which, for civilization and religion. 

, His ardent desire for public welfare and for religious propa-. 

» 

ganda is writ large on his edicts and topes and idols described 

in the foregoing pages. One more piece of work 
The Sudarsan lake remains to be mentioned and that is the Su- 
darsan lake. Though, now in a ruined condition 
yet the inscription upon it, is eloquent of the contribution of 
Priyadarsin to its upkeep. It has been proved on the authority of 
rock-edicts that the lake was at first dug at the then-existing foot of ' 
the Girnar by Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, 
in order to facilitate water-supply to Jaina pilgrims visiting the holy 
mount. (P. 179). Some repairs were made upon it during the 
time of Asoka. Then the lake was almost destroyed by gale and 
storm and other vagaries of weather. Then it was repaired by 
Ksatrap Rudra-daman, according to the opinion of some scholars. 

I have proved that the credit of these reparations goes to Priya- 
darSin. For further details, I refer the readers to Appendix B. 
He had dug numerous wells and lakes for proper supply of water 
to his people. At present we have no means to prove their exis* 
tence. Some of the pieces of evidence may yet be unearthed; 
others may have been irrevocably destroyed. 

(86) In reality, struck with the Indian arts and civilization, the Greeks 
adopted as much as they could grasp and carried it over to Greece. It was 
with a \icw to study Indian art that the Greek sculptors came to India fifty 
5 ears later, and having studied all the models, they returned to their own 
country, full of admiration for the Indian art. 

^87) M.S. I« pp. 48Sj f, n, no, 78 above and the matter connected with it» 
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Every sane reader who has gone through these pages will' 
certainly form a very high opinion of Priyadarsin, both as a ruler and 

as a man. Scholars have tried to compare him 
Comparison with with various rulers, Indian as well as foreign. 

, oth^r rulers Some of the rulers with whom he is compared 

are: — Charles the Great, Charlemagne; Consta^ 


ntine; Napoleon Bonaparte, Caesor the Great, Alexander the, 
Great, Marcus Aurelius and last but not the least, Akbar. Though 
individually taken, any one of them might stand close to Piiya- 
darsin in any single quality of mind or character, yet none of 
them holds a candle with him in the aggregate. To institute a. 
Comparison between Priyadarsin and any one of them is as ludicrous 
as the story of "six blind men of Indostan” who went to see 
an elephant and then gave their individual ideas of what an ele- 
phant was like. Below is given an extract which will give the 
reader an idea about Priyadarsin’s character and achievements.®® 


" Once Mr. H. G. Wells was asked the question as to who 
were the six greatest men of the world. He replied that they 
were, Jesus, Buddha, Asoka, ( whom we have proved to have been 
Priyadarsin), Aristotle, Bacon and Lincoln. Of all the powerful 
emperors like Alexander, Caesor, Charles and others®®, he gave 
the palm only to Asoka, (The reason is stated on P. 612). He had 
shaken off territorial ambitions and had successfully devoted him- 
self to the noble task of religious propagation (P. 613). All other 
kings in his time had no ambition beyond the expansion of their 
territories. They never thought of the amelioration of their subjects. 

. ’Under such circumstances he worked, undaunted by difficulties, 
'for the perpetuation of his faith; and the wonderful thing about 
it is that he achieved this task without shedding a drop of blood 
and with love and sympathy ( P. 613 ). Countless battles have 
'been recorded on the pages of history, — battles which were fought 


(88) M. S. I. pp. 610. 

(89) Of these six, Jesus aud Buddha are religious prophets; Aristotle and 
Bacon are philosophers and writers; Lincoln was the president of a republic, 
i‘. e. not an emperor; so among the six greatest men of the world, according 
to- Mr-. Wells, the empdror was only one. 
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for the acquisition of territories; but there has been no emperor 
in the history of the .world, who achieved! such unique and. true, 
victory; and who established an empire of love and religion. He ; 
did things, even to-day believed to be impracticable and ideal 
(P. 614). He never persecuted those who followed another religion, 
though he could have oppressed them if he wanted to do so (P. 617). ’ 
His private life also was spotless and ideal. He never indulged 
himself in luxuries or amours like other emperors (P. 619). Look- 
ing to all his attainments, any one who tries to find out< any 

i ^ I ^ 

other person in history, who can stand comparison with him, shall 
meet v^ith disappointment only. Constantine was a cunning and 
confirmed rogue. He had no religious ideal in his life. His for- 


sightedness was the only redeeming feature of his otherwise black 
character. No doubt he extended his empire and tried to spread 
Christianity every where. But we should remember that, patronized 
by the state, Christianity expanded in bulk-mere numbers and 
declined in spirit. Churches began to be hoarding places of riches 
and luxury; and restraint, sacrifice and other ideals began to eva- 
porate. The private life of Constantine offers a sad contrast to 
that of Asoka. Constantine can not stand even a remote compa- 
rison with him. To compare the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius 
with A^oka is to compare a lamp with the sun. ( In the same 
way, A^oka, has been proved by the writers to have been head 
and shoulders above Alexander, Caesar, Akbar and others ( Chap. 
24, P.610 to 624 should be gone through by all the readers ). In 
short, in the realms of history, Asoka shines like a sun. Then 


is quoted a passage from Wells Outlines of History P. 212^ 
which is also quoted by Dr. D. R. Bhandarker in his “ Asoka, 
P. 225: ’ Asoka has been compared by various scholars with 

Roman emperor Constantine the Great, with Marcus Aurelius, 
(A. D. 121 to 180), with king Alfred, Charlemagne, Omer KhalifF 
and others. Mr. Bhandarker has compared him with, Akbar the 
Great, while some European scholars have put him in the same 
scales with Caesar and Napoleon 


^ Having quoted the foregoing passage, Acharya Vidyabhus an 
Alankarji, has quoted another passage by Mr. Wells, from the 
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Strand Magazine, Sept. 1922 P. 216, in his* book P.. 610:— 
Amidst the tens of thousands of names of monarchs that crowd 
the columns of history, their majesties and graces and serenities 
and royal highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka shines and 
shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan, his name is 
still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, though it has left his , 
doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his memory to-day than have ever heard the names of 
Constantine or Charlemagne I strongly recommened my readers 
to go through pp. 610 to 624 of Acharya Vidyabhusati^s book. 

Scholars have instituted comparisons between Priyadarsin and 
various other emperors, Indian as well as foreign. I am inclined 

to compare him with one, who preceded him, 
One more compa- on the throne of Magadh, one or two centuries 
risen ago. This emperor is none other than Srenik, 

the founder of the guilds. There had been 
several other emperors, who succeeded him (Kharvel and others) 
and who can also hold a candle with him. We have selected 
Srenik because bis account has already been given. 

Though marvels of to-day are the common-places of to- 
morrow, it is a well-known fact that the pioneer in every branch 
of life has to work against practically insurmountable odds. Again, 
history always records only the achievements and not the efforts of 
a person, though the magnitude of the latter may far exceed that 
of the former. Looking from this point of view, Srenik carries 
the palm because, while he had to classify society into various 
guilds-an original palm-, Priyadarsin had nothing to do of that 
kind. But, if we look at the question from the view point of which 
of the two took measures conducive to the general welfare of the 
society, the laurels will go to Priyadarsin. Again Srenik was aided 
by an able minister like Abhayakumar, while Priyadarsin had not 
this advantage. 

I 

Both achieved the task they had begun. 

Both of them worked for the welfare of their subjects, though 
in different ways. Srenik worked from the worldly point of view, 
'While Priyadarsin from the spiritual point of view. But a worker 

44 
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in the spiritual field has to keep in view, social: andi worldly^ 
happiness of the people also. Thus the achievement of Priyadarsin*^ 
was more solid than that of Srenik. .On the other hand, the social ' 
structure raised by Srenik lasts even to-day, the way of life- 
, propounded by Priyadarsin is not extant;- thus showing, the most 
people in the world have their eyes fixed on the ground. 

Srenik did not direct his attention^ to religious propaganda* 
PriyadarSti left no stone unturned for it; as to general welfare ■* 
he rested content with dining places, alms-houses, wells, recreation 
grounds etc. 

Both were powerful and intellectual. Both lived, for nearly 
67 years, and the reign of both lasted , for nearly 52-54 years,, 
and had happy family lives. The extent of the kingdom of Srenik 
was not as wide as that of PriyadarSn* This does not mean^that 
the former was less valorous than the latter. In his times^ kings 
paid little attention to the expansion of their empires. During the 
time of Srenik, people were devoted to religion,, so he. worked 
for their social welfare. During the time of Priyadarsin, people 
had drifted away from the religion and had enmeshed themselves 
into the tangle of various sects; so he took up the task of uniting 
them under the banner of true religion. 

Thus, though their methods of work were different and they 
worked for apparently different purposes, yet both had the same 
end in view-the well-being of their subject and their amelioration, 
in all possible ways. In short, both of them tower high, over any 
other emperor, Indian or foreign. 




Chapter V 

S:ffiiopsisi — 

Appendix A:. — Dhatniasoka; scholars have fixed up Kalasoka 
as the name of the 2nd Nand king; and Chandjasoka first 
and then Dharmasoka as the name of Asoka — Both the hypo- 
theses are wrong and misleading — Dharmasoka was the name 
of a different individual altogether— though a scion of the Mauryan 
dynasty j he was the rider of Kdsmir and was a Jain — all this 
has been proved on the authority of books like Rdjatarahgini. 

t 

Appendix B: — Sudarsan Lake— it is commonly believed that 

U was repaired by Ksatrapa Rudraddman for political purposes — 

( 

efvidence against this false belief. 

Appendix C: — Prince Dasarath and prince ^"alisuk — They 
were contemporaries of Asoka and Priyadarsin and were Mauryan 
.prwces-^new light upon them. 

Appendix D:—Jdlauk, the king of Kdsmir; not mentioned 
in any book on Indian historyi he was a Mauryan prince; details 
dbotd hivik 
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In the account of Nand II, I have stated that Dharmasok'a 
was the name of this king and of nobody else. Later researches 

have, however, made , me change my opinion 

Dharmasoka and come to the conclusion that this title be- 
longed to nobody else but PriyadarSn and 
that Jalauk of Kasmir was none other than his son. 

The author of' Rajatarangini has made several contradictory 
statements. Upto the first three Tarangas,^ i. e. upto the origin 
of the Karkofcaka dynasty, the dates seem to have been fixed 
according to the Kali era. These dates are not very - trustworthy. 
But the details given by him about the king deserve notice. 

The word Dharmasoka makes one think of Asoka. In ancient 
Indian history two kings bore this namet — Nand II and Asoka, 
the Mauryan emperor. At first I held the opinion that the title 
belonged to Nand II, because it has been stated that the founder 
of Dharmasoka’s dynasty was Gonand''*, fromT whose name the 
dynasty probably derived its name. When we are, however, con- 
fronted with the fact, that his son Jalauk was a mighty king, we 
have to give up this theory, because of the seven sons of Nand 
II, six were hopless and only nominal kings. Then the thought 
struck my mind that Jalauk was probably Nand IX, because’ 
he was also the son-seventh-of Nand II; and that the author 
of Rajatarangini might have omitted the names of six'predecessors, 
because they were unimportant from the historical point of view. 
But we know that the seat of the throne of Nand IX was 
Magadh; while jalauk has been described as conquering countries, 
one by one, from north to south upto Kanyakubja. Had he been 

(1) K. Chr. Ch. Stein, vol. I. pp, 134; parisista I; — "There Dharma^oka's 
account is given in the first Tarang. Asoka has been stated as the 48th king) 
the total number of kings whose accounts are given, is 52. Their time has 
been stated to have been L. S. 628 to 1894=1^. E. 653 to 1919; turning them 
to the Christian Era, we would have B. C. 2552 to 1286, beCatlsd K. E. 1= 
3. C. 3201; if this is true, Asoka lived nearly in the 15th century B. C. 

(2) Ibid} at the top of the chronological list is written "Ggnand It” - 
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the same as Nand IX, he would have been described as extend- 
. ing his empire from east to west. Hence, I had to do away with 

.the theory of identifying Dharmasoka with Nand II and of 
Jalauk with Nand IX. 

, ^^'Now. I turned to explore the possibilities of identifying Dhar- 
, masoka with the Mauryan emperor Asoka. No doubt the emperor, 
who fought several successful battles against powerful foreign 
adversary like vSeleucus Necator and ultimately forced him to sign 
a humiliating peace tieaty, must have easily conquered a smidl 
country like Kasmir. On the other hand, no historical evidence 
is forthcoming to prove that he had ever invaded and conquered 
!&asmir. Again, his son Jalauk cannot, then be destribed as Con- 
quering territories one by one, eastwards from Kasmir, because 
he was already the emperor of India. ( Again, Asoka was succeeded 
by his grandson, and not by his son; but we might take it as a 
mistake of the author of Raj atarangmi ). Hence again, the question 
' of Jalauk obstructed the path of coming to a final conclusion; and 
further when I came to verse 102, all the lingerings in favour of 
the theory had to be shaken off. It is stated therein: — “ This king 
'(A^oka).who had freed himself from sms and had embraced the 
doctrine of Jina^, covered Suksaletra and Vitastara with numerous 
Stupas”. It is a, well-known fact that Asoka had converted him- 
self to Buddhism' even before he came to the throne;® and that 
he was a devoted follower of that faith throughout his life. So he 
must not have built the Jaina Stupas®. The words " had embraced 
the doctrine of Jina ”, guided me to the conclusion that the king 
in question, must' have been first a non-Jaina and then must have 
accepted the faith. There was one such emperor and that was 
Priyadar^in. 

(1) Mr. Thomas’ assertion that the king of Kasmir was a 
Jain is applicable to Priyadarsin only. 

(3) IbidiTarang I, pp* 114, verse 117. 

(4) So the king of Kasmir, Dharmasoka by name, Was a Jaifi. Pp. 271, 
f» n» no. 87* 

(5) Pp. 241-5 above* 

(e) fhis proVds that the? Stupas m Kasmir atd connected with 'Jainism; 
(and not with Buddbistn as many scholars believe), 
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(2) Samprati came into close touch with Jainism during the 

third year of his reign and accepted it as his faith. Then he went 
on a pilgrimage to Jaina holy places; during the 8th year of liis 
reign, after his conquest of Kalihg, he took the eight Vows of 
a Sravak. All these details agree with the sentence above:— **had 
embraced the doctrine of Jina”. ' . 

(3) This king is described as *Tious”^; Asoka, on the other 
hand, had not only slain his brothers® but conducted the insti- 
tution of **Narkalaya”® upto the 18th year of his rule when he 
convened the third Buddhist conference. Hence, he has been ap- 
propriately given the name, ** Chandasoka ” “ Asoka the Fierce^’* 
Dr. Bhandarkar has conjectured that Asoka had turned a new 
leaf in his life after his conversion to Buddhism; but this is no 
more than a conjecture, as it is not substantiated with evidence. 
So far as I know, in no Buddhist book is Asoka called “Dharma- 
soka”^®; (see No. 4 below). Again, Asoka had accepted Buddhism 
even before his accession to the throne^^ and had conducted an 
institution like “Narkalaya” for 18 years — facts which ill agree 
with Dr. Bhandarkar’s conjecture. 

(4) The word Dharmasoka is mentioned in Tibetan books 
onl}^; and this Dharmasoka’s reign has been stated to have lasted 
for 54 years. We know that it was only Priyadarsin who invaded 
and conquered Tibet and that his reign did last for 54 years. 
Asoka, on the other hand, had not conquered even Kasmir, not 
to talk of Tibet; and his reign lasted for only 41 years. 

{?) Rajataraflgini, Tarang I, pp. 20, verse 107. 

(5) Modern writers prove this to he false on the authority of the rock- 
edicts; but the rock-sdicts, as we have shown, have no connection with Asoka. 
(Pp. 228, f. n. nos. 12 & 13). 

( 9 ) Pp. 240 to 244 and f. nos. connected with them. 

( 10 ) Many Buddhist works represent him Kalasoka (Black Asoka) and 
as Dliarmasoka or Pious Asoka after his conversion to Buddhism.” We have 
shown aho\e that the latter half of the sentence is mere a conjecture of the 
author. The Buddhist books have described him as “Cbapdasoka” upto the 
17th j’ear of his rule, w*hile he accepted Buddhism long before that. 

(11) Pp. 240 and f. n. no. 95 on pp. 245. 
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(5) The atrocities perpetiated by Asoka have rightly earned 
for him- the name “Chandasoka”; while “Dharmasoka” is the aptest 
title for Priyadarsin, looking to his achievements. The author of 
Taraiigini describes the king as one, “ who had renounced the 
killing of living beings”^®; this description fully agrees with the 
life of Priyadarsin (R. E. I; his vow after his conquest of Kaling), 

(6) His son Jalauk, a valorous king, conquered vast terri- 
tories to the east of Kasmir and had extended his kingdom upto 
Kanoj.^® This proves that the Maury an power had begun to. 
decline after PriyadarSin’s death and that Vrsasen, v/ho succeeded 
him, could not manage matters. The, governors appointed by Pri- 
yadarsin must have begun to break their allegiance to the para- 
mount power and assert their independence. Jalauk was one of 
them; and not satisfied with KaSmir only, he began, to expand 
his territory eastwards and conquered the region about Kanoj 
during the 26th year of his reign^^ (According to my calculations 
Jalauk^s rule lasted from B. C. 236 to 190=46 years. A. M. 
290. to 336.'«) 

Thus we come to the following conclusions: — 

(1) Kalasoka:-Tliis title does not belong to Nand 11. (I had' 

ascribed the name to him because he had married a §udra girl; 

0 

but such interclass marriages were common in those times; and so' 
the' Brahmins must not have given him the name on that account). 
The name was given to his son, Nand IX, because of his ill-treat- 
ment of the Brahmins, viz, the insult of Chanakya, the death of 
Sakdal, etc. That is why the date of this king has been calculated 
in the Puranas according to the Kali era instead that of Udhisthir. 

(12) First Tarariff, verse no. 133, The details given in it though ascribed 
to Jalauk, are really about Pfiyadarsm. (Isvaradew has been described as the 
wife of’ Jalauk, though, in all probability, she was his mother). The Raja- 
tarangini contains several such contradictory statements. On the other hand, 
even if we take if for granted that the vow of non-violence was taken by 
Jalauk, there is nothing inappropriate about it; he was also a- Jain like his 
father Samprati. 

(13) Rajatarangi?i» first Tarang, verse 127; M. S. T. pp. 643 and 654» ' 

(14) M. S, I. pp. 655, 

(15) See Appendix D. ’ < 
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(2) ChaTida&>ka— This title belongs to Aioka. 

(3) DharmaSoka— The title belongs to Priyadarsin^®, the 
grandson of Asoka. 

{ Probably there were only two kings, . who , bore the name 
Asoka, -Asoka and Priyadarsin. No historian has affirmed that 
either Nand IX ever bore, the name “Asoka”. Indeed the name 
dates from emperor Asoka only. Hence, I come to the conclusioii 
that “Chandasoka*' was the title of Asoka and that ^‘Dharmasoka^* 
was that of Priyadarsin. “ Kalasoka ” seems to have been the 
interpolation or invention of some wiseacre of a historian. 


Appendix B 

The Sudar^an Lake Inscription^^ has been translated in many 
books. One of them is: — ^'Bhavanagar State Inscriptions, Satskrt 

and Prakrt,”by Peterson. Anotjier is “Epigra- 
Sudarsan Lake phica Iiidica,” vol. Ill, pp. 32 and further. Prof. 

Peterson states that the lake was dug by Vtsnu- 
gupta during the time of emperor Chandragupta. Its banks were 
repaired by an officer named Tupasa or TuvSuspa during the 
time of Asoka; it was repaired again during the time of the 
person-meaning Priyadarsin. The author of Epigraphica Indica, 
on the other hand, has given all the credit to Kstrapa Rudradaman. 
I agree with the interpretation of .Dr. Peterson and differ from 
that of Epi, Ind. for the following reasons: — 

(1) There is a blank space ,betv/een “vistrta’’ and agar- 
bhat prabhrtya avihita samudita rajalaksmi” in line no. 9. The 
meaning of the line is: — ‘‘From the time he entered into the 
phcelus of his mother, the kingdom had steadily expanded and 

p y ^ at many < of the countries conquered 

(16) G.^ V. S. Asoka Charitra, pp. 20 : “Kharvers activities were like those 
of Priyadarsin. This means that both of them followed the same faith. (See 
Hathlgumfa Inscriptions). It has been proved that Kharvel was a Jain. So 
Priyadarsin was also a Jain. Pp. 304. 

(17) The fact that it has been carved out on the very boulder of the 
Gimar rock-edict of Emp. Priyadarsin throws ample light on the subject. 
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■fey Chasthati, were lost by Jayadaman, the father of Rudradaman^^. 
Hence the above description cannot be applied to him. Even if 
' we suppose that at the time of his birth, the .kingdom was 
progressing under Chasthan, the subsequent downfall agree ill 
With the ‘'steady advance.” The description, on the other hand, 
quite agrees with the childhood of Samprati. 

Again, line no. 8 contains the mention of “Chandragupta” 
and of A^oka. It is natural that the blank space must have 
cbntained the name “Priyadarsin,” who was the next in the order 
of succession. Or, the blank space may be due to the humility 
of Priyadar^in. ( “Some corrections” at the end of the book; no. 3). 
The Maski rock-edict, though erected by Priyadarsin, does not 
contain his name, but has got a blank space. -This was because 
iPriyadarsin did not like to get his name superscribed upon such 
edicts or insciiptions as long as Asoka was alive, out of respect 
for him. In the same way he might have kept a blank space in 
Sudarsan Lake Inscription, because Asoka was alive at that time. 

(2) The same line (9th) states:— “He has taken a vow that 
except in battles^®, no human being should be killed by him * ,” 
This also agrees more with Priyadarsin than with Rudradaman. 
Rock-edict no. 8 tells us that he had taken such a vow after his 
hght with Andhra king. The accounts of the life of Rudradaman 
contain no mention of any such vow. Moreover, he came of an un- 
civilized tribe®®, which had migrated to India only a few years ago. 

<3) It has been further stated in the inscription:— “He con- 
quered by the prowess of his arms, eastern and western 

(18) J. B. B. R. A. S. New edi. vol. Ill, pp* 73 and further. 

(19) He had taken this vow in order to avoid battles as far as possible 
’in future. He- took the -eight vows after his conquest of Kaling (See R. B.). 

He cannot be said to have broken his vow in his conquests of Tibet 
and Khotan and others. 

* See the R. B. 

. (20) They had degenerated into such condition about the time with which 
we are concerned. In ancient times they were Jains (see their coins) and were 
of the Aryan origin. They perpetrated cruelties for the sake of conquering 
territories; but they were not barbarous frpm the first, 

45, 
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Skaravanti»S-AniipadesaS®. Anarta»», Surastra, ^vabhra***, Meni, 
Catcha, Sindhu-sauvir’'', Kukbur®*, Aparanta, Nisada" and other 

countries®®. 

Even if we take it for granted that Rudradaman had conquered 
many countries (though our sole piece of evidence for this is the 
inscription in question), yet it is certain that he never became 
master of such a vast territory as staled above. Some of the 
northern countries, which were under his power, he directly inherited 
from his grandfather, i. e. had not conquered by the prowess of^ 
his arms. The conquest tour of Samprati, on the other hand, 

included the countries enumerated atiove®®. 

(4) The inscription contains the mention of Salisuk ( ■ Buddhi- 
prakasa” pp. 76, 1936, quotation from Varaha-samhiha,' Yugapurap.^ . 

(21) These divisions have political significance only. ' We see many such 
divisions to-daj'. Etymologically it means Akar=a mine, and Avanti=territory 
around Ujjain. 

(22) The region south of Berar. (R. A. S. B. vol. VII| pp. 341)* 

(23) It must have been a border province of the Punjab, as it is mentioned 
•with the provinces like Kamboj, Sindh and Yavana districts. (R. A. S. B. vol« 
VII, pp. 351, and A. R. vol. VII, pp. 339). , 

Anarta has been stated to have another name, namely, VadaoaS^^ 
“Satrunjaya Prakasa” (published in Bhavanagar, 1929, pp. I. 

Vafianagar is at present the name of a town in north Gujarat. Thus Anarta 
means Gujarat and a portion of north Malava (A. G. I. by Nandalal De). 
This is more probable than the first, because it is based on the evidence of 
rock-edicts. 

For the situation of Anarta vide "Buddhiprakasa,*' no. I, 1934, G. V. S. 
the article is written by me. 

(24) The region about the Sabaramati. J^vabhra is one of the names of 
Sabaramati. 

(25) The region N. E. of Cutch, N. W. and W. of Rajaputana. 

(26) The region about Benares. (J. R. A. S. vol. VIT, pp. 341 & its footnotes). 

( 27 ) It is said that the Cutchhavah k^atriyas of Rajaputana belonged to 
Amba. The Ambaras are considered to be a branch of ^ the kfatriyas residing 
in Nisad (Nirvur). Nala, the husband of Damayanti, belonged to this clan. 
(To4 Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 149). According to some, this country consisted of 
Gwaliar and Jhansi states. 

(28) IVe have no other piece of evidence about the extent of the territory 
of Rudradaman. 

( 29 ) Pp. 271 above and further. 
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by Kesavalal Harsa Dhruv). Salisuk was a btother of Priyadarsin. 
He had no connection with Rudradaman* 

t 

, ' (5) -The inscription has two divisions. Both the divisions have 
different scripts. The first of them was inscribed by Salisak (no. 4 

above) and the second seems to have been inscribed by Rudradamin. 

\ 

Details about coins No. 23-24 will show that they do not 
belong to Ksatrapa kings and that having taken them to belong 
to these kings, scholars have arrived at wrong conclusions about 
their dates. The belief that the inscription is connected with Rudra- 
daman may have been duetto this. 

F N. no. 33 will show that the first part of the inscription 
is connected with Priyadarsin. Again, we have already stated that 
Priyadarsin used to visit Girnar every year withjaina Sangha.®® 
He might have found that, or the people must have brought it 
to his notice, that the lake was in need of repairs. He was always 
^eager to do anything for the general welfare of his subjects®^ 
,and he must have ordered the reparations. There was an interval 
of three hundred years between Priyadarsin and Rudradaman;®® 
and the latter may have included his name with the list of Maurya 
kings with a view to show that he was as powerful as any 
of them.®® 

In short, the blank space must have either contained the 
name of Priyadarsin at first and the name may have been effaced 
in course of timci or the space may have been kept blank by 
Priyadarsin himself for reasons already stated above. The sent- 
ences®* quoted above in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, agree with Priyadarsin 
only and with none other. 

(30) R, E, no. 8. 

(31) Pp. 305 to 312 above. (Pansistbapatva, Trans, published from 
Bhavanagar, pp. 210 to 218). 

(32) Samprati, died in A- M. 290; Rudradaman lived 'in 606 A. M. 

(33) Had the lake been dug at hib own instance, he would have ,got a 
Separate inscription there, just as did Samudragupta. He would not have 
merely appended his name to the names of the 'Mauryan emperors. 

( 34 ) Cf. the countries conquered by Piiyadaisin. (Pp. 270 to 277 above). 
, R, E. no, 2; Bh. A. pp. 156, 148, I. A. 1911, pp. U, 
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Appendix C 

The Nagarjuna cave inscription tells ns that Dasarath, of 
his own accord, performed charities during the * 
Dasarath and 27th year of his reign. This means that Da^afath ’ 

gahsuk was an independent king and that he rnl^d for 

at least 27 years. 

«• 

Some details have already been given P.265 to 268 He Xvas 
a grandson of Asoka, who had appointed him as his successor 
to the empire, because his eldest son Kunal had become blind, 
because Kunal had no son, and because the other son df Asoka', 
Mahendra by name, had entered the Buddhist holy orders. 

What was Da^arath’s father’s name ? Asoka had a younger 
brother named Tisya who had been sent to Ujjaini to look after 
Prince Kunal who was sent away from the capital because df 
the fear of the mean tricks of Tisyaraksita. We had first supposed 
his son to be Dasarath. Had it beeen so, however, Asoka would 
not have called him his grandson but his nephew and would not 
have, probably, appointed him heir to his throne. 

We know that Kunal was born at Vidisa, of the daughter 
of a Vaisya merchant; Asoka had married her while he was the 
governor there. Two years later, Mahendra was born of Tisyara- 
ksita. When Asoka came to 'Patliputra, he brought all the 
members of the family with him except, the mother of Kunai, 
because she was far advanced in pregnancy. She must have 
given birth, thus, to another son in about A. M. 200=B. C. 327. ' 
She must have died soon after; Tisyaraksitft was raised to the 
position of queen-consort after her death. 

This prince was junior to Mahendra by years (Mahendra 
was bom in 332 B. C.), and to Kunal by 7 years (Kunal was 
born in B. C. 335). Kunal became blind at the age of thirteen, 
and was married after he lost lus eyes. Samprati was born in 
A. M. 223=B. C. 304. At this time Kuual’s age was 32* This 
means that either he had no issue for the first 18 years of his 
marned life, or if he had, the child must have died, or he must 

(!) Pp* 316 f, c. no, 9, for his relationship with Asoka* 


t 
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have had daughters. Hence A^oka had to appoint some one as 
his successor,' so that after his death there may be no Quarrels for 
the throne. Now the younger brother of Kunal may have been 
married at the age of nearly 14, i. e. in B. C. 314, and may 
have had a son by, say B. C. 312, i.e. 8 years before the birth 
of Samprati. This son may have been Dasarath and as he was 
the next, only to the son of Kunal, he may have been appointed 
as successor by Asoka. After the birth of Samprati, the right heir, 
he may have been appointed as independent ruler-governor of 
Magadh. That is why,' we have the words “regnal years” in the- 
inscriptions®. 

Thus in B. C. 304® he ascended the throne of Magadh and 
ruled upto at least 27 years, i. e. 277 B. C.*. It is said that near 
the mouth of the Ganges in Bengal, in the city of Tamralipti, 
Asoka (i e. Priyadarsin) had. got a pillar-edict erected. He could 
have done this only when that territory came under his power. 
It is stated in the Vayupuran that Samprati transferred his brother 
Sali^uk from Saurastra to the governorship of Magadh®. Samprati’s 
reign lasted for 54 years and upto 26th year Dasarath was alive. 

(2) Thus Dasarath was the first cousin of Pnyadarsm. Again, he was 
an independent king. Due to these two reasons, the adjective “BandhupaUt,’* 
which has been appehded 'to the name of Dasarath by VidyabhuSaUaji (pp. 134-5), 
on the authority of the I^uranas, is inappropriate. The adjective propefly 
belongs to Salisuk, because he was thus protected and appointed governor 
by Priyadarsin, 

(3) Samprati was born in B. C. 304=iA. M. 223; he was proclaimed heir- 
apparent, ten months after his birth. His coronation ceremony was performed 
when he Was 14, in B. C. 290=B. C. 237. For these fourteen years, Asoka 
conducted the administration as his regent. During this period neither Priya* 
darsin nor* Dasarath 'was appointed. 

(4) Mr. Dhruv has made the statement on the authority of Vayupura^ 
ahd Yugaputan. "Buddhiprakasa,” vol. 76, no. 3, pp. 88 to 94. Both Samprati 
and Dakrath ascended the throne in the same year; Dakrath died first. For 
details cf f. n. no^ 9 below. 

(5) Vide “Buddhiprakak,'' vol. 76, no. 3, pp. 89. The statement^ is made 
on the authority of Vajupurah gaUsuk can be called “Bandhupalit” due to 
many reasons, (F. n. no. 2' above'), and' the chronological list on pp. 144), 
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Hence §aslisuk’s transfer must have been effected after that and 
pillar-edict must have been erected sometime during his regime,' 
Though different scholars hold different opinions about the date’ 
of the pillar-edict in question, yet they, all agree, in the fact, that 
it was not erected before 26th year of his reign and not afters 

33rd year. The pillar-edict thus may have been -erected any time 
within this limit of seven years 

When, after the death of Priyadarsin, the Mauryan empire 
began to fall to pieces, Salisuk must have broken his allegiance 
to the paramount power and must have declared himself indepen- 
dent. His descendants must have continued to rule over the 
province for a long time; we are not concerned here with the 
question, as to for how many years the rule of his dynasty lasted. 
It is however well-known that the Mauryan dynasty was ruling 
over the province in 8th century A. D. In the 7th century A. D. 
a Jaina king named Sasafika ( the Mauryas were Jains ) had killed 
Grhavarman, the brothdr-in-law of Emperor Harsa of Kanoj. 
King Amra ( Indrayuddha ) of Gwaliar, who ruled for 44 years 
from A. D. 790 to 834, and Dharmapal, king of Gauda, were 

^ I 

contemporaries of Sasanka. These kings must have been either 
descendants or relatives of the dynasty of Salisuk. 

Some time ago, I held the opinion that Daiarath was none 
other than Priyadartiin, because he is described to have performed 
charities during the 26th year of his reign. But the continuance 
of the Maurya dynasty in Bengal upto 8Lh century A. D.®, the 
appointment of Saliiuk as the governor of Magadh, on the 
authority of Vayupuran, the continuance of the rule of the direct 
descendants of Priyadarsin over Avanti and its end only after 30 ^ 
to 40 years, the beginning of the Suhga dynasty over Avanti 
after that and burning of Patliputra by Pusyamitra, the first Sunga 
Idng all these details lead us to the conclusion that Dasarath 
and Priyadarsin must have been names of different individuals 
though they may have the same family relations with Asoka. 

(6) r^scendaats of the Great Asoka continued as unrecorded local sub' 
ordinate Rajas of Mag^adh for many centuries. The last of them and the only 
One, whose name has been preserved, beinc? Pumavarman, who was nearly a 
contemporary of the Chinese pilgrim IIu-en-Tsang in the seventh century/* 
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In the Yugapuran. of Garga-ramhita, Sali^uk has been des- 
cribed as an impious^ and cruel king. The Buddhist books als6 
mention a brother of Asoka, about whose cruelties his subjects 
had approached him with a complaint, Asoka had ordered hiS . 
brother to be shut up alone for eight days and had shed tears 
while inflicting the punishment.^ This incident took place before he ^ 
was appointed as the governor of Saurastra.®. During his governor- 
ship of Saurastra, the Sudarsan lake was probably repaired 
(A. M. 244 to 247=B. C. 283 to 280) By the time he was transferred 
to Magadh, he must have sobered down. 

Pundit Jayasvalji (J. B. O. R. S. Sept. 1928, P.416), states 
that Salisuk was the son of Kunal or Suyasa, i. e. he was the 
younger brother of Samprati. Then he divides the Maurya dynasty 
into two branches. Over the first (eastern) was Dasarath as the 
king of Magadh, and over the western was Samprati; then he 

. f 

gives name of four or five kings in each branch. They are: — 


Eastern branch 

DaSarath 

Salisuk® 

Devdharma 

✓ 

Satadhanva 

Brhadrath 


Western branch 
Samprati 
Brhaspati 
Vrsasen 
Pusyadharma 
Pusyamitra 


(on the authority of Divyavadan) 


(7) M. S. I. pp. 653-671 and Gargasamhila verses 16 to 21; (Translation 
in Buddhiprakasa, vol. 76, no. 3* pp* 88; it is as follows:-™ ^ahsuk was 
Destroyei of Yagnas, perpetrator of cruelties; of a wicked nature and impious; 
he persecuted the people of Sauraftra. He made his elder brother Samprati 
famous among the Jains.’* (As Sa^lisuk was a Jain, he is very much despised 
by the Purauas). 

(8) Before his appointment, the governoj: of Saurastra was “Visakha,”a 
Palhav, so it can be deduced from the Sudarsan Lake Inscription. Vide B. I. P. 
pp. 18 to 20. 

(9) Sabsuk has been stated as fourth in descent to Asoka, in Garga- 
samhita (E. H I. 3rd edi- pp. 214 and pp. 194, f. n. no. l). "He ruled for 
13 years.'* (Vayupuran by Pargiter). It is stated in the Pura^s that both 
Dalaratb and Samprati ascended the throne in the same year and that 
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These lists, however, cannot be taken as authoritative, because 
.they are contradictory, It is well known the' Pusyamitra became 
.the ruler of Avanti after killing Brhadratha. Thus Brhadratha 

\ c 

must have been put in the western branch and not in the eastern. 
Again Brhadratha must have been placed just over Pusyamitra, 
who killed him and came to the throne. There we find the name 
Pusyadharma. Thus we see that the lists contradict each other. 

Appendix D 

We have seen on P that Priyadarsin had divided his 

empire into several political divisions and had appointed governors 

over each of them. Over Kagmir andGandhar 
Jalauk he had appointed his - son named Jalauk. Np 

other book except Rajtaramgini — which is, 
however, the most authoritative book on Kasmir — ^contains any 
details about him. These details, though at several places contra- 
dictory, are on the whole reliable. We have given below an 
extract from that book: — 

Jalauk, the name of this alleged son of Asoka cannot 
otherwise be traced.”®. (2) According to Rajtarangini, king Jalauk 
of Kasmir was valorous, and had conquered all the territory 
upto Kanoaja, He was succeeded by Bamodar who was succeeded 
by Huska, Javiska and Kaniska respectivly (3) He invaded and 
conquered Kanoaja during the 26 th. year of his reign.®. (4) Even 
his connection^ ( this is about Damodar who succeeded Jsloaka ) 
with Asoka’s family is characteristically ^enough left doubtful by 

- _ ^ ^ 

Dasarath died a year before Samprati. It was iprobably Salisuk who died a 

year before Samprati, because Dasarath had died much earlier* < 

Thus Priyadarsin ruled for 54 years; of which, contemporarily, 

Dasarath „ „ 40 „ = b. C. 237 to 277 

galisuk „ „ ^ „ = B. C. 277 to 299 

53 

'{!) Rajataradgini, Tarang I, pp. 75. para. 73. 

( 2 ) M. S. I. pp. 654. 

(3) Ibid. Pp. 655. 

(4) Rajatarangini, Taranga I, pp. 76, para. 74. 
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the chfonicler. (5) Huska**, Juska and Kaniska-— Kalhan gives an 
account of^ the reigns of these kings' who are supposed to have 
ruled simultaneously.' (6) It clearly describes them as princes of 
Turuska i. e. Turkish nationality. Kanishkapur, Hushkapur and 
Jushkapur, yrhich were founded by them, survive till to-day. (7) 
That illustrious king® ( the Pious Asoka ) built the town of Shri- 
-nagar, which was very prosperous with its 96 lacs of houses 
resplendent with wealth. As the country was^ overrun by Mle- 
chchhas’’, the pious king (Asoka) obtained from Bhutesh, whom ' 
he had pleased by his austerities, a son, in order to exterminate 
them.® This son is called Jalauk. (8) Upto that time® there were ' 
seven main officers, then the number was raised to 18 and the 
administrative system was based on the model that existed during 
the time of Udhisthira.” 

V * « 

In short, there was a king ol Kasmir named Dharma^oka, 
who had a son named Jalauk. This Jalauk drove out the Mle- 
chchhas from his kingdom and ruled over a vast territory extending 
upto Kanoaja. Jalauk^® was succeeded by Damodar. After him^^ 
there were three kings, each of whom founded a city after his 
'own name. These cities are extant at present. 

Let us now examine the details. We have already proved 
on P. 348 to 352 that Dharmasoka was none other than Priyadarsin. 
Let us start our calculations with this as the starting point. 
Jalauk was a valorous king who conquered territory of Kanoj, and 


(5) F. n. no. 4 above. 

(6) Rajataraiigiui, vol. 1. pp. 19, verse 104. 

(7) Ibid. Verse 107. 

(8) Ibid. Verse 108. 

( 9 ) Ibid. Verses nos. 118, 119, 120. 

(10) J. O. B. R. S. XX, nos. 3 and 4. Tp, 284. “jalauk is a nick-name (leech)’*, 

( 11 ) We have not stated here whether they came immediately after him, 
or some other kings of dynasty intervened between Damodar and these kings. 
Another dynasty had intervened and ruled for nearly two centuries. The author 
of Tatangiui has not mentioned this because he was concerned ^ith only 
the Hindu kings of Kasmir. (F. n. no. 19!,below). 
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ruled for more than 26 years. Before his time, the Mlechchhas ruled^ 
the territory. He drove them out and brought the territory under 
bis power. Srinasjar was founded by his father Dharmaloka, who ^ 
observed severe penance for having a son. That son was Jalauk,' 
who was succeeded by Damodar. After him, three Turkish kings 
ruled Kgsmir^^, namely Huska, Juska and Kaniska. 

The details given above are based on the authority of Raja- 
tarangini. They are contradicted by details given in other books. We 
have now to decide v/hich detail from which is reliable. (1) it is' 
stated in the Tarangini that Jalauk’s reign lasted for more than 
26 years and that his kingdom extended upto Kanoj. We know' 
that Priyadarsin died in 237 B. C. Jalauk could have become 
the independent king of Kasmir, only after that and not before 
that. PriyadarSn was succeeded by his son Vrsabhasen, due to' 
Vt’hose weakness and religious bigotry, governors of various provin- 
ces declared themselves independent. Jalauk must also have broken ^ 
his allegiance to his brother. Considering that his reign lasted for 
30 years, he ruled from 237 B. C. to 207 B. C. During this time 
he drove the Mlechchhas out of his territory and established his^ 
sway over it. But the accounts of Pusyamitra and the Bactrian- 
general Euthideraos tells us that^® all that territory was under 
their power at that time. Euthidemos had established his power 
over the Punjab and Surasen — ( B. C, 230 to 205, Vol. III. ) 
Pusyamitra*s grandson Vasumitra, had fought a bloody battle 
against the Yavan chiefs and had conquered Pafichal and Surasen 
from them, in B. C. 203. Thus Jalauk must have wrested only 
the Punjab from the Mlechchhas and certainly not Surasen and 
Piiiichal. But if this were so, how could Demetrius the son of 
Euthidemos, have established his seat of capital in Saket (Sialkot) 
in about B. C. 190-195 ? It can have been possible, (1) only if 
the Punjab had been under the power of Jalauk only for a short 
time and then reconquered by the Mlechchhas, Surasen must have 
been conquered by Vasumitra, i. e. must have come under the 
power of Agnimitra Sunga and then must have been conquered 


(12) F, n. no. il abo-«'e. 

(13) Vide bis account. 
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by Demetrius from him. Thus these provinces must have been 
under the power of different kings within a short span of years. 
(2) Or, Jalauk never conquered these territories and the statement 
of the author of Tarangini may be false. In either case Jalauk 
cannot be called a valorous king. 

Jalauk is stated to have been succeeded by Damodar, who 
was succeeded by the three Turkish kings. It is not stated in the 
Tarangini whether Damodar' came on the throne immediately 
after Jalauk or some time had elapsed between them. It may be 
taken for granted that he must have come to the throne imme- 
diately after Jalauk and that he must have been his son. His 
territory, however, must not have extended beyond Ka^mir because 
the territory surrounding it was under the power of Demetrius 
and after his death under Menander, from whom it was wrested 
by the Sunga king Bhanumitra. (Vol. Ill, for their accounts), 
Damodar probably ruled from B. C. 207 to B. C. 177=30 years; or, 
if Jalauk’s reign may be taken to have lasted for 40 years, i. e. 
upto 197 B. C., then Damodar must have ruled from B. C, 197 
to B C. 167. 

. Now we turn to the three Turkish kings. The extract given 
above states that they ruled ‘‘simultaneously.” This seems to be 
ill-founded. They have each of them founded a city after their 
names. These cities are distant from one another; but all the 
three are in Kasmir. This leads us to the conclusion that they 
did not rule “simultaneously” but succeeded one another. 

Let us look to their dates. Damodar’s reign ended in 167 
B. C. Historians say that Kaniska flourished about 78 A. D., about 
which time he started the Saka era. Hence his rule must have 
begun in 78 A. D. or some what eailier than that ( if we suppose 
that he did not start the era with his accession to the throne 
but in commemoration of some glorious victory). There is an 
interval of about 250 years^^. between these two dates. It is not 
possible that the reigns of Haviska and Juska lasted for these 
many years. This means that after the of Damodar, 


(14) F, n. »Q« 11 abovaii 
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several other kings'*® must have ruled Kasmir before these kings. 
These other kings may have been descendants of Damodar or 
some others.^® 

i 

Thus the two sources of information about Kasmir — the 
puranas and the Tarangini — differ from each other in several 
respects. The Puranas were composed in about 4th or 5th cen- 
tury A. D., the Tarangini was written in the 12th century A. D. 
Thus from the view, point of antiquity, the Puranas may be 
taken as more reliable. Again the Puranas state details about 
the whole of India, while the author of TaraAgini was a native 
of Kasmir and may have made some partial and coloured state- 
ments in his book. So from this point of view also, the Puranas 
are more reliable. But the Puranas may have omitted details-and 
sometimes important details — ^which the author of Tarangin,i may’ 
have included in his book, because the former were concerned 
with the history of the whole of India, while the latter is exclu- 
sively devoted to the account of Kasmir. The details given in 
Puranas — e. g. the province of Mathura was exchanged by the 
Yavans and the Sungas only and there was no third party~are< 
substantiated by details about other countries. Hence I incline " 
towards them, I hope that scholars will throw more light on 
this question. 

A portion of Khotan is on the border of Kasmir ahd one 
can go to Tibet through it. Priyadarsin had invaded and conquered 
Khotan and had appointed his son Kusthan as governor over it^^* 
Buddhist books state that his birth was the result of the favour 
of gods. The author of Tarangini has stated that Jalauk was 
born as the result of the favour of Bhutes.^® What is the truth ? 
If Jiilauk’s kingdom included Khotan and Tibet, his descendants 

must have stayed and ruled these countries. By coming into contact 

_ ■ _ 

(15) This is substantiated by the history of foreigners. Kadaphasis I & II 

and others ruled this territory during this interval of 100 to 125 years* Vide 
vol. IV. 

(IG) F. n. DO, 11 above, 

(17) Pp. 3io above and f. n. connected with them« 

(18) No* 7 in the extracts quoted above* 
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■with the people there, they must have adopteid their customs and 
manners. Hence the kings Haviska, Juska and Kaniska, whom 
we suppose to have been of the Turkish origin, may have been 
these descendants of Jalauk, who must have stayed in Khotan 
and Tibet for a long' time and then may have come to Kasmir,^® 

These questions demand full inquiry. 

t 

Now we shall state some details about the administative 
system of Jalauk. It has been stated above that upto his time 
there were only seven officers. During his time the number was 
raised to 18 and the administrative system was based on the 
model of Yudhisthlr. The seeds were sown by his father. The 
officers either could not cope with work or must have been per-r 
secutors of the public, extorting bribes from the people. We do 
not know 'why the number of the officers was seven. Certainly 
the custom is not of the Indian origin. It may have been ^of the 
yona origin or of the yu-chi (Chinese) origin. 

‘ it! % * 

Further research work has made me institute the following 
corrections in the conclusious stated in the foregoing pages. 

,(1) It has been slated that A^oka married Tisyaraksita some 
time before he came to the throne in B. C. 330 and that she 
' was raised to the status of queen -consort after 

Some corrections being called to Patliputra before his accession. 

At that time Asoka changed his faith due to 
the force of the beauty of Tisyaraksita. 

Kunal^ was appointed as the heir-apparent because he was two 
years elder than Mahendra.^The former was born of the Vaisya 
girl of Vidisa and the latter, of Tisyaraksita. On the authority 
of the dynastic list of the Ceylonese kings, the date of Mahendra’s 

(19) Thus Kaniska and others who are supposed to have been of the 
Hiiua origin, were really descendants of either Jalauk or of Kusthan} they may 
have been mixed with the Turkish. 

Jalauk, being a son of-Samprati, was a Jam. The Turks were also Jaihs 
because theit country was situated near mount Meru, the central point of 
Jambudvipa. 

t f 

Though they mixed With each otherj yet both of them Wete Jams.^ The 
ofl the other hand were only partially Jains, 
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birth has been fixed up as 332 B. C. (p. 236). Thus Kunal was 
born in 334 B. C.; and when these princes came' to Patliputra, 
they were respective!}^ six ano eight years old. 

That Mahendra was born in B. C. 332 means that Asoka 
must have married Tisyaraksita at least in 333-34 B. C. i. e. 
when Aioka ascended the throne in B. C. 330, nearly four years 
had elapsed since the marriage. 

As regards Kunal who was born in B. C. 334, it has been 
found out that his mother had given birth to him a year after 
her marriage with Asoka, i. e. in B. C. 335. 

Asoka was born in 352 B. C. (p. 227). He Was fourteen when 
he was appointed governor in B. C. 338. He could not possibly 
have remained unmarried till 335 B. C. when he married the 
Vaisya's daughter, i. e. he must have, married some other girl 
before his marriage with her and she must have been raised to 
the status of the queen-consort after she gave birth to Kunal. 
(This means that the queen-consort is not always the woman 
whom the king married first of all, though that must have been 
the usual custom before another queen gave birth to a son). As no 
other name is forthcoming, we can conclude that Asoka must 
have married Tisyaraksita before he married the Vai%a girl and 
that she must have been the queen consort till the time when 
Kunal was born. This must have- excited her jealousy towards 
the Vaisya girl. When Asoka went to Patliputra, Kunal’s mother 
could not accompany him because she was far advanced in preg- 
nancy. After giving birth to the child she died and after her 
death, Tisyaiaksita, who had by this time already given birth to 
Mahendra, must have been made the queen-consort at the time 
of Asoka’s accession to the throne. 

In short, Asoka had married Tisyaraksita shortly after he 
was appointed governor of Ujjain in 338-7 B. C. Nearly three 
years later, in B. C. 335, he married the Vaisya girl, who, a 
year later, gave birth to Kunal. Two years after that, in B. C. 
332, Tisyarakfita gave birth to Mahendra. When Asoka’s coro- 
nation ceremony was performed in B. C. 326, these princes were 
respectively eight and six years old. 
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(2) Priyadarsin had two issues by queen CharuvakI: — prince 
Tivar and princess Charumati. We do not know which of them 
was the elder of the two. It is certain, however, that Charumati 
was married with Devpal. 

During the 14th year of his reign (B. C. 276), Priyadarsin 
visited Nepal for the first time and appointed Devpal as its , 
governor. On his second visit in B. C. 270, during the 20th 
year of his reign, he took his daughter Charumati with him. 
This means that Charumati was certainly married by 270 B. C , 
though we cannot definitely say whether she was only betrothed 
in 276 B. C. or was married at that time. Any way, her marriage 
ceremony took place not later than 270 B. C. Considering her 
to have been fourteen years of age at that time, her birth-date 
would come to 284 B. C. i. e. Priyadarsin must have married' 
with Charuvaki at' least in 285 to 286 B C. Now Priyadarsin 
conquered Kaling during the 9th year of his reign, i. e. in B. C.' 
281. So the Andhra princess, whom he married at that time, 
could not have been Charuvaki. Hence queens No. 2. and No. 3, 
stated on p. 263-4 above, are to be taken as separate persons and 
the statement made in f. n. no. 42 below it, is to be taken as false. 
In short, prince Tivar and princess Charumati \vere not the issues 
of the Andhia princess. For details read No. 3 below. 

(3) The Allahbad — Kausambi P. E. tells us that prince Tivar 
and princess Charumati were born of queen Charuvaki. We have 
not yet considered what the connection is between P. E. and 
any member of the royal family. We have also disproved the 
, statement made on P. 263 that Charuvaki was the Andhra 
princess. 

On the other hand it has been settled that those of the 
R. E. and M. R. E. which do not bear the Elephant ” are 
erected in memory of the members of the royal family who died 
there. Of these only two are doubtful; one is in the Punjab — 
either Sahbajgrhi or Munserfi. and the other is Maski in the 
Nizam State. At the former place, most probably died Tisya, the 
brother of Asoka and the guardian of Kunal. (P. 328-9). Maski, 
thus, probably is place where died prince Tivar. 
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It is not known whether Tivar was the, heir-apparent or 
not* Probably he was never installed on that title (P. 263)' and 
probably he died .before .he came to age. Otherwise his title* 
would have been mentioned in the Allahbad R. E. Again he must 
have died some time before the P. E. was erected. ( during the 
26th year of the reign in B. C. 264). Asoka died in 271 B. C., 
i. e, seven years before the erection of the P. E. One question 
arises here. In the P. E. the names of the queen and of the . 
prince and the princess are clearly stated; while in the Maski 
R. E., a blank space has been left after the word “ Asokass ” 
What is the reason of this, when the same person got both of 
them erected? We have to arrive at the conclusion that Maski 
R. E. must have been erected during the life time of Asoka, and 
that Priyadarsin only showed his reverence towards his grand- 
father by keeping the space blank, where the word ‘‘ Napta 
=grandson ought to have been inscribed. As Asoka was already, 
dead by the time when the Allahbad P. E. was erected, there 
was no question of keeping any blank spaces. ( c.' f. argument 
No. I in the appendix on the Lake Sudarsan ). Thus the prince 
died about 270 B. C. or before that. 


Why had the prince gone there ? As he was too young to 
lead an expedition, he must have gone there to’ see some relative. ^ 
In No. 2. above, it has. been shown that there were no relatives 


of his mother there. Who can have been the relative ? We can 
not ^elp concluding that Princess Charuvaki must also have been 
an Andhra princess, but not the same as one whom Priyadarsin 
married after his conquest of Kaling in 281 B. C. Priyadarsin 
must have married her^ before that time and she may have been 
the sister of the 6th Andhra king, while the second princess may 
have been the sister of the 7th Sndhra king. 


(4) Now we have to rule out the conjecture that Tivar died 
while trying to suppress a rebellion. Hence the rising of a rebellion 
described on p. 276-7 is to be dropped as improbable, together 
with f. n. no. 112 connected with it. 


(5) On p. 266 it has been stated that Priyadarsin’s 'mother 
(lied shortly after ^ving birth to his younger brother; while on 
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p. 293 it has been stated that after the conquest of Kaling, he 
went to pay his respects to his mother. Of these the latter alter- 
native is correct. It was Kunal’s mother who died shortly after 
giving birth to another son whom we have proved to have been 
the father of Dasarath, The reader, I hope, will excuse this oversight. 

(6) Observatory: — On p. 311 f.n. no. 87 it has been stated that 
the observatory must have been started in Ujjain in about 280 
B. C. by Priyadarsin; while on p. 269 f. n. no. 71 it has been stated 
that there were observatories during the times of Varahamihir and 
his elder brother Bhadrab§.hu (i. e. during the reign of Chandragupta 
B. C. 372). What is the truth ? For the statement made on P. 311, 
there is no evidence forthcoming. I made it in order to stimulate 
the thoughts of my readers and also thinking that a progressive 
ruler like Priyadarsin, who introduced wide and varied reforms 
may also have started a useful institution like this. Again it was 
very near his capital, just as Greenwich is very, near London. 
But, on the other hand, solid proofs are obtainable of the exist- 
ence of observatories during the reign of emperor Chandragupta, 
and even five to six centuries B. C. ( Coins No. 27 to 32; the 

cross and ball sign is an irrefutable piece of evidence). 

In short, observatories existed in India. as early as the 6th century 
B.' G. and the central place was Ujjain. 
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Chapter VI 

Sudden decline of Ihe Mauryan Empire and the 
branches that were its off-shoots 


— Suhhagasen stu:ceeds PriyadaTsin—-his desire to 
follow the foot'Steps of his father in religious ' propaganda, hut 
subversive means adopted hy him for that — Comparison with the 
religious orthodoxy of Aurangzeh — establishment of independent 
poxver hy variourS vassal kings — disunion and dissension — the 
increasing power of ^atakarni kings in Daksinapath and aggres- 
sive religious propaganda hy him — riots and rebellions everywhere 
resulting into the separation of various kingdoms from the empire 
-—the murder of his master hy the Commander-in—chief Pusya- 
mitra with the help of his son Agnimitra and the establishment 
of the huiiga dynasty in that province. 

The list of the weak successors and corrections in it — inquiry 
into the question as to who were Indrapdlit and Bandhupalit — 
Many writers have fixed up Kurthl as an emperori inquiry into 
the possibility of the truth — A correct list of the Mauryan kings* 
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Everything in this world ends sooner or later and so did the 
Mauryan empire; and institution ends either gradually or at once. 

’ If one dynasty immediately supersedes the 
Reasons of the other, the former can be said to have ended 
‘ decline all at once. If, on the other hand, no such 

I 

' invasion takes place, the rule of a dynasty can 

he said to have declined gradually. The Mauryan empire is an 
exception to this general rule, because it collapsed all at once 
even without the onslaughts of any other power. The account 
of the successors of Priyadarsin will make it clear how this happened. 

Priyadarsin died in A. M. 290=B. C. 237. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son who has been variously named VTPabhsen, 

Subha gsen and Virsen\ He ruled for eight 

vr^abhsen ^ years only, B. C. 237 to 228. The reasons for 
this are stated below, in the words of a learned 
writer® . The Inidian history is comprised of a series of centrali- 
zation and decentralization of power each supplanting the other. 

' Religion, culture and literature— their unity — ^lead to the former 
while disparity of languages, races and geographical and climatic 
differences lead to the latter. The notion that India is one and 
indivisible existed in ancient times'*; but the opposing forces stated 
above succeeded each other, as one or the other proved more 
powerful. As a result, no empire ruled steadily and for a long 
time in ancient India. ” " There were many independent kingdoms 
v/hich could be brought together under a federal structure*. 
During the times of Mahabharat, powerful federal unions like 
those of Andhaka or of VTsnis existed. ' They were the most 
powerful empires. But dissensions again arose among the composite 
states and tended towards decentralization.” “Certainly® Chanakya’s 

(1) M. S. I. pp. 669, and f. n. no. 21 below. The “Sofagsen" of Greek 
historylis called “Sobbagasen” by Pandit Taranath of Tibet. (Vol. II. Com 
BO. 93). 

(2) M. S. I., pp. 662. 

(3) Ibid. Pp. 663. 

(4) Ibidr Pp. 665. 

(5) Ibid. Pp. 665. 
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political, creed ’was to establish a centralized empire. But he had 
to 'recognize the independent, existence of autonomous states 
within its fold, because he found them powerful. He tried his 
best to instigate quarrels among such states, but in the end' he 
found it wiser to incorporate such states within the empire without 
disturbing their autonomy in internal affairs. The rock-edicts of 
Asoka (i. e. Priyadarsm) clearly declares this autonomy of federated 
states within the Mauryan empire®. 

We quote a similar passage from’ another writer “ There, 
existed two kinds of constitutions in Indiat^(l) Unitary, and 
(2) Federal. Chanakya tried, to establish the Unitary form of 
government and thus to destroy the autonomy of various inde- 
pendent states. This means that right from the' time of Srenik 
upto the time of Chandragupta, the federal form of government 
existed. Chanakya was not wholly successful in his efforts. So, he 
rested content with a mixture® of the two forms®, which continued- 
upto the time of Priyadar^in as Ms edicts make it clear. 

It is possible that Priyadarsin introduced certain changes. 
We shall again quote the learned writer.^® “ The states under 
the Mauryan empire were not quite autonomous. This state of 
affairs deserves notice while accounting for the fall of the Mauryan 
empire This means that the religious mindedness of Priyadarsin 
was not the cause of the decline as some writers try to show* 
** It is a mistake to think^^ that the , policy of Aloka i. e. 

(6) Coins found from this region tell us that though they were under the 
suzerainty of Priyadarsin, (They hear the "Elephant” ), they were autonomous 
as regards their internal administration. (Other signs on the coins indicate 
this). For evidence vide chap. Ill, Pt. III. 

(7) Puratattva, vol. I. 

(8) For instance, the kingdoms of Aindhra, pandya and Chola; while the 
kingless ones were ^eralputta, Satyaputta, Yon*' etc. During the rule of 
Chandragupta only Andhra had a king over it. 

(9) I his was the reason why Chandragupta^s power was restricted, and 
so he wa*; called "Vrsala”. (Pp, 170), 

(10) jM. S. Lf pp. 666. 

(11) Ibid. ip. 667. 

(12) Ibid. Pp. 668, 
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Priyadarsin) had so much weakened the empire that the army — 
the army which had defeated SeleucUs and which had checked 
the progress of Alexander — was easily defeated by foreign powers. 
The army was as powerful as ever. Jalauk defeated the Greeks 
with the same army. It ^as unfortunate for the Mauryan empire' 
that Jalauk established a separate kingdom of his own in the 
north-western territory”^®. 

t 

In short, it is untrue to attribute the decline of the empire 
to the religious devotion of Priyadarsin and consequent disappear- 
ance of the fighting spirit from his army wlvch thus could not 
withstand the onslaughts of the foreigners^*. This reason, there- 
fore, though advocated by certain writers, is groundless. The 
decline was due to disruptions among the members of the royal 
family and due to the religious bigotry which resulted into the 
persecution of the people. Various vassal kings declared themselves 
independent and thus decentralization began^®. Had the successors 
of Priyadarsin pursued his policy of religious propaganda tempered 
with tolerence^^, the empire would have remained intact. We 
quote a passage below from the same writer in support of this^®: — 
'^Rajatarangini tells us that there was a war between Magadh^® and 
Kasmir, and Jalauk, with a superior army, was the victor, and 
extended his territory upto Kanoa]®®. The weakened condition of the 

(13) Appendix D. Pp. 360-5, where is given an account of Jalauk. 

( 14 ) Cf. the discussion about the Jama philosophy of “Syadavad,*' on 
Pp. 305-7. 

(15) See further. 

(16) ’ Cf. the details given further on. 

(17) It IS well-known how the great Mogul emperor Akbar adopted the 
policy of religious tolerence, while Aurangzeb was a religious bigot. The 
results of their policies are well-kno-wn. Read the paragraph, “Detailed inquiry 
into the reasons.*’ This shows us the wisdom of Priyadarsin*s policy. 

I 

(18) M. S. I., pp. 668. 

( 19 ) The word "Magadh” is not given in Rajatarangini, but has been 
used by the author of M. S. I. They were no longer the emperors of Magadh; 
they were the emperors of Avanti. 

(20) M. S. L, pp. 669. 
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Mauryan empire was taken advantage of, by the Greeks who 

invaded India. Antiocus the Great® ^ invaded the territory of 

/ 

Subhagasen or Vrsasen®^ in B. C. 206, but soon after a treaty 
was concluded between them?' “He again®® invaded India, and 
this time Subhagasen had to conclude ‘a treaty according to which 
he gave 150 elephants to the Greek invader who then returned 
to his country.'' Thus the Bactrian chief invaded India twice and 
was more successful in his second attempt. Thus the empire 
declined because Jalauk separated himself from the Mauryan 

y 

empire and established his independent kingdom and because the 
policy of religious tolerencc was dropped by' the successors of 
Priyadarsin, whose empire, as his edicts proclaim it, extended over 
the vastest territory that ever was under any Indian emperor. 

We have now come to the conclusion that there were two 
main causes of the decline: — (1) dissenssions among the members 
of the royal family, and (2) religious persecution. 

The Mauryan empire was the vastest of all the empires 
that ever existed in India. Why did it collapse so suddenly and 

within a short span of the quarter of a century 
Detailed Inquiry when its foundations had just been strengthened 
into the causes deepened by emperor Priyadarsin ? Had 

o decline immortal edicts, the period 

of the rule of the Mauryan dynasty would, perhaps, haye been 

( 

(21) M. S. I., pp. 669. The writer has thus taken Antiocus and Subhagasen 
to have been contemporaries. But Antiocus was dead long since. The mistake 
is committed in the same way in which Asoka has been mistaken for^Pr^ya- 
daism. All these mistakes are due to identifying Sandrecottus with Chandragupta, 
and hence the date of Subhagasen has been stated as B* C. 290 because 
that was the date of Antiocus. 

The real date of Subhagasen is B. C. 236. At that time Bactrian chief 
Deodotus II ruled over the territory about Afaghanistan and about mount 
Hindukusa. (See further the dynastic list of the foreign rulers). 

If Antiocus and Subhagasen had been contemporaries, the time of the 
latter also must have been 280 B. C, because that of the former is B. C. 280 
to 261. (The di’uaslic list of the foreigners). In short, the events are fine, 
but they arc connected with wrong names and dates of the foreigners. 

(22) M. S. I., pp. 657. 

(23) Ibid. Pp, 657. 
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swallowed ^ up in the abyss of The first cause of such 

gigantic and immediate downfall was family disintegration and 
, the second was religious orthodoxy^ Subhsgsen and Jalauk 
were sons of the same parents®®, yet Jalauk separated himself 
from the empire proper and established his independent kingdom 
in Kasmir, which^ he extended by and by. Subhagsen began 
religious persecution in the empire, as if to hasten the calamity. 

One of the causes of this sudden rise of the idea of the 
decentralization of power was the precedent® '* established by the 
neighbouring foreign rules. In Yona territory, the ruler of whicli 
had formed friendship with Pnyadarsin, Euthidenios had established 
his independent power and had already begun to invade India' 
after passing through Kabul and had conquered the Punjab. He 
did not, however, think it wise to stay personally in India for a 
long time, because his ovvn kingdom was in danger of the invasion 
from the ruler of Kasmir in the north and other kings in the 
south, though it is difficult to explain why he did not invade 
Ktismir himself. There must have been the following two reasons 
for that; — (1) Kasmir, did not lie in the way of a foreign invador 
and (2) at that time Kasmir was ruled by a powerful king like 
Jalauk, who, beginning with the territories round Jalandhar, 
Ludhiana, Ambala, and Delhi, had expanded his kingdom upto 
Kanoaj®’’. Seeing that the emperor’s brother had thus separated 
himself from the empire, the Persian rulers began to annex 

(24) These very two reasons, as we all see, are causing much misery 
and a great setback to our fight for freedom m India. The end to communal 
disturbances actuated by many interested parties, seems to be very far. 

(25) They may have been born of different mothers. 

(26) When one becomes mad after freedom and liberty, one usually uses 
little discretion as to the means he employs for getting them. Again, desire 
for freedom spreads with the quickness of an epidemic. Hence, the cycle of 

' centralization and decentralization goes on for ever, working on the principle, 
"action and re-action are equal and opposite.” Again, Jalauk may have seen 
the Yon chief establishing his independent power over the territory and may 
have been actuated by the same idea to establish his own sway over Kasmir 
and other provinces. 

(27) Read the matter above. 
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territory after territory from the Indian empire, with the result 
that the boundaries of the empire which extended lipto Syria and 
Asian Turkey during the rule of Priyadarain, narrowed down to ' 
the banks of the Sutlej. In provinces like Rajputana and Sind^ 
on the other hand, the Sakas and other races who had settled®* 
there since the 5th century B. C., were preparing to rise in a 
body against the religious persecution of' the emperor but had 
not actively stirred themselves because of the want of a leader^®. 
In southern India, the Sndhra king, the most powerful of all; 
had already asserted his independence. At his instances the 
semi-independent chiefs like Chola, Pandya, Kadamb, Keralputta 
and others, who were consins of the Mauryan rulers, also broke 
their allegiance to the emperor. They had rightly thought that the 


(28) This was due to the transformation of the territory around Jesalmlr 

into a desert; and due to the Persians migrating into India. (Why they did 
so is yet to be found out). - o 

t 

(29) After some time they came under the power of Bhumak, the Ksharata 
kSatrap. He himself was first under the power of the Bactrian chiefs— Deme* 
trius and Menander. When Menander died leaving no heir behind him, be ' 
assumed the title of Mahaksatrap and established his independent power over 
the territory. (See the chap, on Foreign Invaders and KSatrapas). At first I 
WTis of the opinion that Bhumak himself may have been a Saka-chief and 
may not ha\e been a general of Demetrius or of Menander; he may have 
established his independent power taking advantage of the opportunity 

^ ^ c 1 Menander without any heir. Other chiefs, like Rajuvul, the 

father of Sodas had done the same thing. So, Bhumak may have declared 
imself as ruler of the territory comprising Bhinnamal, Jodhpur and g.rohi 
M 1 made me drop this idea. (I) The coins of Bhumak 

ofKsl'wr^"? “ w-'taow, was the script 

no 2Jl of Panini, vol. I. pp. 36 and vol. II, 

cohort’ of ® Ksaharat. ( 2 ) The queen- 

op«ninB cerara'”™ convened a meeBng of the kings at the time of the 
Bitin to Nal ° L'On-pillat of Mathura. The presidential chair was 

This proves thai'k'LairsItr^^T’"' 

t««cf f. T I«?atrap and a native of Kamboj. Thus Bhumak 

h '"’■on Demetrius and Menander came to India, and 

Z Z Bhinnamal. (Th.s statement is supported by 

. f 'n,\ ° of Bhumak and the era used by him. Vide Ms 

account further), ^ 
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emperor was the least_ likely to disturb them, because of their 
remoteness®® from the seat of the capital and because the emperor 
would have first to confront a power adversary like the -Sndhra 
king, before he could invade their territory. The same condition 
prevailed in eastern India. In Magadh, as we already know, a 
branch of the Mauryan dynasty ruled; but, like Jalauk, the ruler 
saw nothing wrong in establishing an independent kingdom there® \ 
Thus decentralization of power had begun everywhere in India, 
and consequently the empire dwindled down gradually. 

This decentralization was accentuated by religious persecution 
also. Subhagsen was not the heir-apparent by birth®®. So, like 
other members of the royal family, he was appointed as the 
governor of the frontier provinces which were under the sway of 
Avanti®®. Hence he had not received the training which would 
make ^ him fit to discharge the duties and responsibilities of an 
emperor, much less to cultivate and put into practice the idea of 
religious catholicity/ Again, he was appointed governor over such 
provinces®^ which developed in him autocratic tendency. As a 
result of this, though he had already passed over the haughty 
years of youth and was fairly advanced in age®®, when he ascended 
the throne, and though he had not, fallen a victim to any major 

f s. 

vice, yet the want of the positive cultivation of virtues combined 
with an autocratic tendency, made him enforce strict measures 


(30) Cf. vol. I. pp. 313. Where it is stated"how Kalmg and small king- 
doms of the south became independent of Magadh. 

X3l) That the Sunga king Agmmitra had invaded it, proves that it must 
have become independent- at this time. (Vide the account of Agnimjtra). 

( 32 ) The heir-apparent was murdered in some province, probably TakSila, 
where Priyadarsm had -sent him to suppress a rebellion. (Pp. 265 etc.). 

( 33 ) These territories had been annexed_to the Indian empire when Asoka 
married the daughter of Seleucus Necator. 

( 34 ) Not only had the Persians inhabited this province, but the Yavanas 
had come to it after the invasion of Alexander the Great. They had mixed 
with the Bactrians, the Ksharatas of Kabul and the Sakas of Baluchistan. 

(35) Coin no. 93 in plate no. 6 and pp. 131 for details about it. It tells 
us that he must have been sixty by the time he ascended the throne. 
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with regard to the propagation®*^ of his faith. In this he was goaded 
by an ambition to “ out-Priyadarsin- Priyada'rsin in religious 
propaganda; but having neither been trained under Priyadarsin 
nor being aware of his intentions and policy, he began ruthlessly 
to practise religious terrorism. Hence, though the aim was the 
same, namely religious propagation, yet the means adopted, by 
him being quite different, discontent among his people knew no 
bounds. The above-quoted writer says: — “ Religious propaganda 
effected by wrong means®® or for wrong purposes leads to untold 
harm; and when the state lends its force in this®®, one cannot 
say where the things will .go and how far. Asoka’s policy ( i. e. 
Priyadarsin’s) was not to spread Buddhism (i. e. Jainism) by any 
means, fair or foul. His successor could not maintain this policy 
of religious propaganda without persecution and with persuasion.” 
We can compare this policy with that of Aurangzeb or of the 
Roman emperor Constantine. Instances to the contrary and 


similar to that of Priyadarsin, are also not wanting. Every reader 
of history cherishes the memory of the benign rules of Queen 
Victoria and of Akbar. It was not Subhagsen^s policy to follow 
the footsteps of his father; the result was, he led a miserable life, 
made his people unhappy and lost the empire his father had 
gained and established. 


The same condition prevailed in DakBinapath. The seventh king 
of the ISatavahan dynasty, known as Satakarani II, was in the prime 
of his youth with all the shortcomings of youth, when he came to 
the throne. He was also autocratic like Subhagsen. But as long as 
Priyadarsin was aUve,-we know he had defeated the king of Kaling^® 
and brought him under his power, -he could do nothing in opposition 

i 

(36) Read further. ' 


(37) M. S. I., pp. 571^ 

{ 8) The communal riots taking place in modern India are also due to 
lesc re.jgious diflerences. Another instance of such turmoil is the atrocities 
of Aurang;:eb. \Cf. f. n. no. 17 above). 

(39) Everj ruler and ruling community should learn a lesson from this. 

-ucersan Lake Inscription tells us that he had twice defeated 
the king of Dakfinapath. 
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Vl ' Bihsispatimitra and the remaining three kings 

y { 

to 'his policy, as'Priyadarsin’s R.JE. there^ tells us. When, however 
Priyadarsin died' and' when the weak rule of Subh^sen began, 

' he first declaxed his independence and began by force the pro- 
paganda' of the Vedic religion^^ which he had accepted as his 
faith.t He performed the Asveimedh- sacrifice, gathered a large ' 
army, invaded Vidisa-Ujjain, the capital of Subhagsen,' defeated 
him (and perhaps killed him), ascended the throne of Avanti and 
performed another Asvamedh sacrifice. He got there a pillar erected 
in 'memory of his victory and made the people pay the expenses 
of its erection^^. Then he gave the throne of Avanti to Brhaspati- 
mitra,^® who was either the son or the brother of Subhagsen, as 
his vassal and returned to his country. To keep a watch over 
him, he appointed his general named Pusyamitra, who was also 
a follower of the Vedic religion. Thus, because Satavahan king 
was powerful, he forced his religion everywhere for a short time, 
while Subhagsen’s empire dwindled down because he was weak 
and was not supported by his own brothers. He was defeated 
(and probably killed) in A. M. 299=B. C. 228. Thus within ten 
years after Priyadarsin’s death, the mighty Mauryan empire was 
no more on the surface of the earth. 


We have already stated in- what circumstances Brhaspatimitra 
succeeded* Subhagsen; We have also stated the names of the 

remaining kings and the durations of their 
Brhaspatimjtfa reigns in the first chapter on the Mauryan 
anidithe, remaining dynasty. We- shall state below* the events that 
three kings place during the rule in the aggregate 

'' Pusyamitra was a staunch follower of the Vedic religion and 
was the representative of the powerful Satkarani king. When 


(41) His forefathers were Jains. He must have been a convert to the 
V6dic religion under the' influence of Patanjali, the royal preceptor. The Jama 
religion had reached its zenith during the rule of i Priyadarsin. According to 
the eternal cycle of rise and fall, it is no wonder that its decline may have begun. 

(42) See the conquest-pillar of Vidisa and the inscription over it. 

(43) This statement requires correction. I have made it here because 
sufficient evidence is not available to change it. It is probable that Bfliasjpati- 
mitra will have to be dropped altogether from the list 'and the rule of 
Subhagsen would have to be calculated upto B, C, 301. 
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featkarani died in A. M. 301=226 B. C., his intention was to 
become king after killing or driving out Brhaspatimitra; but he 
waited a while to see, how the successor of the Satkarani king 
conducted his rule. So he became the prime-minister^^ and made 
his son— Agnimitra— the Commander-in-chief. Seeing that the 
Siltakarani king was formidable, he postponed his idea for some time. 

The subsequent kings of Daksinapath held nominal power. 
But Pusyamitra was by that time too old to actively engage 
himself. His son, Agnimitra who was the Cpmmander-in-chief of 
the Mauryas, was very powerful and tried his best to spread the 
Vedic religion in northern India. In the meanwhile, the powerful 
Jiilauk died in A. M. 320=B. C. 207, and^ was succeeded by his 
son Damodar. Though not a weak king, he was not as powerful 
as his father. So the Bactrian chiefs, who had hitherto rested 
content with spurious attacks on India and plundering of provinces, 
now began regular invasions over India through Pesavar, the 
western gate of India. After conquering the Punjab they annexed 
territory after territory and thus wrested from Damodar all the 
territory upto Kanoja. Agnimitra saw the immediate danger of 
foreign invasion over Avanti; hence he persuaded Byhadrath^® 
to let him train and enlarge the army. After doing so, he once 
invited the king to inspect the military parade. While the parade 
was going on, he killed the king with one stroke of his sword, 
wiped off the disgraceful title “ Bhrtya ” which was given to his 
forefathers and proclaimed himself the emperor of Avanti, thus 
establishing the Sunga dynasty in A. M. 323=B, C. 204. The 
Mauryan dynasty ended. 

Most of the writers have stated these two names in the 
dynastic list^^’. We have not stated them in the list given on 
p. 146. The reason is that it cannot be difinitely ascertained to 

(44) Tiic authors of the Puraijas have declared him. king from this time 
and I'.ave said that the gunga dynasty began from this time. Though he was' 
Idag^dc-facto, he had not become king-de-jure. In theory he was yet a “BbTtya’' 
of tiiC Mauryas as tvell as of the Satavahan kings. 

(*t5) Cf. pp. 146 the dynastic list of the Mauryas is given there. 

(46) Pp. 144 the dynastic list of the Mauryas, 
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Who were Indrapalit and fiandhupalit 
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■whom these two names can be applied In historical researches, 
however, the general method is first to start with a hypothesis, 
then to establish it as a fact or drop it altogether, as we get 
evidence in favour or against. 

The word Indrapalit means one as powerful as or one 
protected by Indra while Bandhupalit means “ one who is protec- 
ted by his elder brother.” Of the two brothers. 
Who were Indrapalit Indrapalit must have come to the throne first; 
and Bandhupalit? while the latter may have come to the throne 

or may not have come to the throne at all. Let 
us see to which members of the dynasty from Chandragupta to 
Brhadrath these names can be applied. 


Upto Asokavardhan these names were applied to none. Of 
the remaining members of the royal family the following pairs 
of brothers are found: — (1) The two grandsons of Asoka, namely 
Dasarath and Priyadarsin ; (2) Pnyadarsin and Sali^uk the 

governor of Saurastra (3) Subhagsen and his successor Brhaspa- 
timitra (4) Satadhanva or Satadhanus and Brhadrath (5) Jalauk 
of Kasmir and Kusthan the governor of Tibet^’^; (6) any two 
of the three successors of Brhaspatimitra. Of these pairs, nothing 
is known about no. 6; and no. 5 -brothers were born under auspe- 
cious circumstances*®. But as they took part in the affairs of the 
empire (taking for granted that they weie separate individuals), 
we cannot say that one succeeded the other. If the two names 
represent the same individual, there arises no question here. 
Coming to no. 4, we cannot say that any of them was powerful 
enough to bear the title of Indrapalit. Turning to no. I; though 
we can say that Priyadarsin was born under auspecious circum- 
stances, yet Dasarath being many years his senior cannot be 
appropriately given the name ** Bandhupalit. Again, both of them 
ascended their respective thrones at the same time and ruled 
over separate and independent territories. Hence by the method of 
elimination, we rule out pairs nos. 6, 5, 4, and 1. 

Let us now turn to the claims of no. 3 and no. 2. 

(47) Pp. 318 the account of Priyadarsin; details about Tibet, 

, (48) Appendix D, account of Jalauk. 


532 Who were Indrapalit and Bandhupalit ? Chapter 

Pair no. 3 consists of Subhagsen and Brbaspatimitra; and 
no. 2 of Priyadarsin and Salisuk. Subhagsen may be considered 
to have been fortunate because he became emperor even though 
he was not the heir-apparent by birth and may probably and 
plausibly be given the name ‘Indrapalit.’’ But it is- not certain 
whether BThaspatimitra was the brother of Subhagsen or was. 
connected with him in some other way. We have stated his name 
because other writers have included it in the list. Even if we start 
with the hypothesis that they were brothers, yet Subhagsen has 
little claim to the title Indrapalit, because he was neither a powerful 
king nor in any way he has expanded or made prosperous his* 
empire. On the contrary, he lost what his father had gained-, by his 
misguided policy of religious persecution. So we come- to pair no. 2 
and consider its claims. Priyadarsin was born under-very auspecious 
circumstances. Ten months after his birth, he was proclaimed heir 
to a vast empire. His career was long, uniquely successful and 
studded with manifold glorious achievements. Thus, he justifies in - 
every way his claims to the name “Indrapalit.” Salisuk also livedj 
happily under the protection of his elder brother. Gently chidden 
for his misdeeds by his brother, he was appointed as the governor 
of Saurastra^^. After the death of DaSarath, he was appointed as 
governor of Magadh. Throughout his life he was protected and' 
made happy by the loving elder brother, Priyadarsin. Thus we 
see that his claims to the name “Bandhupalit” are equally justified. 
When we come to this conclusion, the reader will easily, under- 
stand that®”, these names cannot be included in the dynastic list 
of the Mauryas. I have purposely avoided them, because they are' 
pet-names and because they might give rise to, some confusion. 

One thing remains to be mentioned before we close the chapter. 
Some writers have included the name of Kunal in the dynastic 
list. Some others have stated that he was appointed as the governor 
of Taksilft by Asoka and that he had become blind there* From 
the details already stated in his account, it is clear that both 
these thing s arc impossible. He lost his eyes while he was studying 

(49) Pp. 265 above. 

(50) F. c« ao, 46 above. 
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as a boy in Avanti. There had been no occasion for him to go 
to Taksila. Had he not lost his eyes, the history of the Mauryan 
-dynasty and consequently of India, would have taken a different 
turn. Hence we cannot include his name in the dynastic list. 

We have given below the correct list of the dynasty. 


No. 

Name 

A. M. 

to 

A. M. 

Vears 

B. C. 

to 

B. C. 

1 

Chandragupta 

146 

155 

n 

T55 = 
169 = 

9H 
14 f 

372 

»» 

372 

358 

2 

Bindusar 

169 

>» 

197 = 

27i 

358 

ft 

330 

3 

\ 

Asoka 

197 

)) 

237 = 

40J 

330 

f} 

289 

4 

Priyadarsin 

237 

)t 

291 = 

53J 

28 ^ 

» 

236 


or 









Samprati 









or 







' 


Indrapalit 








5 

Vrsabhasen 

291 

)t 

300 = 

9 

236 

tf 

227 
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Subhagsen 








6 

Puspadharman 

300 

f> 

307 = 

7 

227 

» 

220. 

7 

Devadharman 

307, 

f* 

314 « 

7 

220 


213 

8 

^atadharman 

314 


316 » 

2 

213 

>* 

211 

9 

Byhadrath 

316 

» 

323 = 

7 

211 

1* 

204 


177 


Appendix 

In the appendix D, which is exclusively devoted to Jalauk, 
we have already stated that after the death of Priyadarsin, Jalauk 
established a separate kingdom over Kasmir and broke his allegiance 
to Subhagsen with whose policy he did not agree. Thus his dynasty 
was only another branch of the Mauryan dynasty. The author of 
Rajatarangini have called them the descendants of Gonand. Their 
account deserve a place in any book on Indian history. But 
nothing except a detail or two is found, as to what happened of 
the dynasty after the reigns of Jalauk and Damodar. These details 
are given below. 

On p. 361 eight points have been stated about Jalauk. During 

the 26th year of his reign, he drove out the Mlechchhas and 

/ 
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expanded his territory upto Kanoja. Who were these Miechhchas ? 
We have said that Jalauk ruled for about forty years from B. C. 
237 to 197 (p. 363 above). During that time, the Bactrian kingdom 
included within it the Hindukush on the north, Afganistan on the 
west and the Punjab on the south (Read further for ' details). 
Like Alexander, they could never take their eyes off India, Time 
and again, they led spurious invasions over India, plundered the 
Indian provinces and returned to their native place, laden with 
the spoils of war. But later on they adopted the policy of conso- 
lidating their possessions in India. Hence Jalauk had to confront 
them in the Punjab and as it is stated in the Rajatarangini, he 
was successful in his task. Details will be given in the account of 
Demetrius, the Bactrian king^ 

t 

As to the duration of Jalauk’s reign, some writers say that 
it lasted for 30 years and some others say that it lasted for 40 
years. We shall take nearly 32 years as the duration of his 
reign”, from B. C. 237 to 205. Then the duration of the reign ' 
of Damodar must have been 30 years, from B. C. 205 to 175., 

Jalauk had driven out the Mlechchhas and had expanded his 
territory upto Kanoja. His successor Damodar was defeated by^ 
the same Mlechchhas and lost ail the territory conquered by his 
father. It is doubtful whether he could maintain his sway over 
Kasmir. The Rajatarangini is silent on this point. It states that 
the trio of Huska, Juska and Kaniska ruled Kasmir after him. 
Later on (vide Vol. Ill) we shall prove that these three kings 
belonged to the Kusiina dynasty, which was founded by Kajul 
Kadaphasis and his successor Vima Kadaphasis, known in history 
as^ Kadaphasis I and Kadaphasis II respectively. Again nearly 
150 years intervened between the end of the rule of Damodar 
and th e beginn ing of the rule of these kings. It is not 

(1) These details refer to Euthidemos, the father of Demetrius. As his 

.jn^ o.n was outsi c India, his account has been given together with account 
of Demetrius. 


(2} Some proofs about this will be given in the 
I'log, Agaimitra. For a clear understanding, hoxvcver, 
the account of Demetrius in vol. III. 


account of the Sunga 
the reader is referred to 
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known whethef Kasmir was ruled by the descendants of Kasmir 
or by some other dynasty during these years. As long as further 
proofs are not available, we may accept it as a working hypothesis 
that Kasmir was ruled by the descendants of Damodar and that 
the Kusana kings must have wrested power from them. Again, 
evidence is not available as to whether there was any blood- 
relationship between the descendants of Damodar and the Kusana 
kings. The members of the royal family were appointed as governors 
of Khotan and Tibet by Priyadarsin. It is generally accepted that 
some Hindu clans mingled with the Kusanas, giving rise to mixed 
races. These two things lead us to the conclusion that the descendants 
of Damodar and the Kusana kings must have had some blood- 
relationship between them. The dissimilarities between them were 
due to their inhabiting different regions having different cultures 
and civilizations. The Kuianas were the natives of Khotan and Tibet. 
The kings of the Si^unaga dynasty, Nand dynasty and of the 
Maurya dynasty came of the Samvriji clan (some of the sub- 
divisions of which are Lichchhavi, Malla etc.). The people who 
inhabited Tibet, China and Mongolia descended from the Lichchhavi 
clan. Again we shall see later on, that the original place of the 
Aryans was' the region between the two rivers of the Asian Turkey, 
namely, the Sirdaria and Amudaria, both of which flow into the 
sea of Eral. This region included within its area cities like Murva, 
Bukhara and Samarakand. From this region, one batch of the 
^Aryans, migrated towards the east, i. e. towards China and Mongolia; 
another migrated towards Khotan and Tibet; the third migrated 
towards India by the route of Afganistan and so on. These things 
strengthen our conclusion about the blood-relationship between the 
descendants of Damodar and the Kusana kings. 



Chapter VII 

The extent of the territory of every emperor 

SlS^opsis: — The extent of the territory of the Mauryan kings * — 

Chandragupta: — His establishment of the Mauryan dynasty 
in an unknown territory — his request to the king of Y>.dLihg after 
having established his authority over "Andhra king— Defeat of 
Nand JX and the foundaUo7i of the Mauryan empire — sudden 
death of the Kalinga king while dividing the spoils of war — 
the suspicion of the Kaliixg king and consequently the establish’- 
ment of Chandragupta^ s power over Kalinga — Compilation of 
‘'Arihasastra'* by Chanakya—his retirement and his pilgrimage 
to Mmalagtri with the Sangha, the digging of the Sudarsan 
Lake prediction of a famine in his dream and his conquest 
ordination^ 
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Bindusari — His doing away with Chanakya at the 'mshgatton 
of the new minister — riots and rebellions and consequent decline 
in the extent of the territory — the. attractions of the foreigners 
towards India because of the misrule prevailing here — conquest 
of Persia by Alexander and his invasion of India. ' 

j 

Akdkavardhan: — Failure of Alexander to suppress the power 
of Asoka in the manner in which he did that of Ambhl and 
Pauras — vartotis unsuccessful efforts of his successor to establish 
power over India and the disgraceful treaty concluded by him 
with the Indian emperor — His misdeeds in his family life and 
his consequent indifference to matters political— his repentence 

and his devotion to religion — his happy end. 

/ 

Priyadarsin: — the greatest emperor that ruled over India — 
decline of his empire after his death and its reasons — historic 
aphorisms about the evils of bad company to which many Indian 
kings fall victims. 


\ 



^gg Chandragtipta * Chaptiir 

1. CHANDRAGUPTA ^ " 

Historians have hitherto given the account of the extent of 
the territory of Chandragupta commencing with the year in which 
he became the emperor of Magadh. But as we have already stated ' 
on p. 144 the rule of the Maurya dynasty began when Chandragupta 
established his power over an unknown territory. The map no. 54 
at the end of vol. I shows his territory. 

We know that nearly 8^ years elapsed belore Chandra- 
gupta rose to the emperorship of Magadh, from the chieftaincy of 
the unknown territory. He started with plundering the territories 
on the border of the Magadha empire. Chanakya had adopted him 
as his protege in order to wreak vengeance over Nand IX. The map 
no. 54 given at the end of vol. I will at once make it clear that 
the southern border of the empire was selected for these raids, 
because there stretched a rocky region between the Magadha 
’empire on the one hand and the Kalihg and lAndhra kingdoms 
on the other hand. This region was inhabited by the barbarous 
race. He established his sway over the region and recruited his 
soldiers from the tribe inhabiting it — the tribe which had sturdy 
youths full of fighting spirit. The “old dame and the child’* 
incident (p. 167 above), which took place in about A. M, 154»373 
B. C., incited Chanakya to take the next step. 

The region under Chandragupta’s power was surrounded by 
three big kingdoms of Magadha, Kalihga and Andhra (vol. I; 
Map no. 54). Though all the three' kings were powerful, yet 
the comparatively weak king was the Andhra, whose territory 
also was smaller than that of the other two. Again the king, 
Vasisthaputn Kanha—K.Tsu.a, the third in the line, was very old 
and rather unpopular among his own people, because he had 
usurped the throne by driving out the rightful heir, who was 
the son of his own nephew the second Andhra king, Yagna^ri 
Gautamiputra by the queen Naganika. Taking all these things 
into consideration, Chfinakya gathered together his army under 
Chandragupta and invaded his territory. The Andhra king was 

A 
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killed in the h3.ttle« Chfinakya, however, did not nnnex the 
^t!erntory to th3.t of Chandragupta but proclaimed the son 
of Naganika as the king^ and thus won the love of the people. 
This conquest encouraged them very much and they began 
to devise ways for the invasion over Magadh. They took 
the wise step of combining their own forces with that of the 
Kalihga king by concluding a pact of mutual help with hipi. ' 
Vakragrlva, the king of Kaling was powerful and cherished the 
desire of taking revenge over the emperor of Magadh for the 
insult that was inflicted by the former Magadha emperor by carrying 
away the gold idol from his forefathers®. Hence they combined 
their armies and marched over Magadh. The result of the conflict 
is well-known (vol. I., pp. 357 and vol. II pp. 167 and further). Thus 
the Nanda dynasty ended in A.M. 155=B. C. 372 and Chandragupta 
became the emperor of Magadh. We have already described, under 
what circumstances Vakragriva died while dividing the spoils of the 
war®. The victory over Nand IX gained Chandragupta the whole 
of northern India. His power was already established over Andhra. 
The successor of Vakragrlva was so disheartened by the death 
of his father (Vol. IV, for his account) that Chandragupta easily 
conquered that country also. Hence we can say without exaggera- 
tion that Chandragupta became the emperor of the whole of India 
by about B. C. 362=A. M. 165. 


After thus having brought the whole of India under his power, 
Chanakya busied himself with compiling the marvellous treatise 

(1) This may he due to two reasoiis:-“(l) It may have been a custom 
in those times not to annex the kingdom, the heir to which may have been 
alive; or (2) Chanakya must have intended to win popularity there. We can- 
'not say, which of the^e was the major reason. Chanakya attempted to introduce 
, thp unitary form of government in order to limit the power of kings. For 

'this reason, he addressed Chandragupta as a Vffala. He was not entirely 

successful m his aim. 

(2) At that time the idol was in possession of the king of Kaling. (Details 
about this event are given in the Hathigumfa Inscriptions. Vol. IV, the account 
of Kliarvel; vol. L, pp. 171 and pp* 350). 


(3) Pp* 168, f. n. no, 15 above, 
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on economics • Though n. detailed, account of tlie book would be 
a digression here, yet we shall here take stock of the doctrines 
and ways that contributed to, and maintained the solidarity 
of the empire. 

At the beginning of his rule, there prevailed a famine in the 
country; and when his reign was about to end, famine was again 
looming large over northen India. When he became emperor, he 
had little wealth to boast of. He had generously allowed Nand 
IX to carry away a large amount of wealth with him. Thus right , 
from the beginning, the financial condition of the empire was 
always unsound and strait. Means and ways had to be devised to 
procure money to keep the machinery of administration going on 
smoothly. Sources of revenue had to be found out without over- 
taxing the people®. Both he and Chanakya had thus passed 

I 

through the thick and thin of life. Rich with such wide and varied 
experience, they put their heads together and chalked out a 
net-work of rules and regulations based on sound economic 
and political doctrines®. The result was the immortal treatise, 
‘Arthasastra.* ' 

The Arthasastra ” is, in many ways, an original contribution 
to the world of thought. It was the outcome of the variegated 
experience of Chanakya, who was himself a close disciple of the 
prime-minister of Nand IX^. The father o*f the whole science 
was however Srenik®, the builder of the guilds. Little wonder 
it is, that the most of the doctrines stated in the *’ Arthasastra ** 
obtain even to-day, with a little change here and there. 


(^1 d* 167, fi n. Qo. 9 above. 

l5) Some writers have said that he hoarded wealth even by petsecutifig 
the people in many ways. (Pp. 169-170 above). This does not seem td be true. 
The statement seems to have been made to justify the meaning of ‘‘Kautjlya.’^ 

(6) That i!i why the book is called “!A!karah sarvasastrana"ni.’* Pp‘ 175« 
and pp. 195 to 204 abovci 

(7) \ol. L, pp, 337 and further, where details ate given about 
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Accbrding to his doctrines, Cha^akya was inclined towards 
the centralization of power, and give a wide birth to the system 
of autonomous provinces within ~a federal form of government. 
He was not wholly successful in this. He sometimes indulged in 
the pleasure of calling Chandragupta, ‘‘VTSala'* for this reason^®. 
Again he was also strongly inclined to change the seat of the 
capital, but he hesitated to put into practice this idea involving a 
great change. Hence, he sought a compromise in the formula that 
while the king stayed in the capital proper, the heir-apparent 
should stay at Avanti, where it was his intention to have the 
seat of the capital, because it was situated in the centre of the 
empire and because it was gifted in many ways by nature. The 
heir-apparent was, however, only eight years old at this time 
and hence could not be sent to Avanti as its governor. Hence it 
was decided that the king himself should stay for some time in 
Magadh and for some time in Avanti every year. In Ujjaini, 
the capital of Avanti, royal palaces were built for this purpose^^. 
Thus Ujjaini, which was the prosperous capital of the kings of 
the Pradyota dynasty and which had lost its importance when 
Avanti was annexed to the Magadh by Nand I, once more 
was received as an important seat of the capital^®, in about 362 
B, C. In southern India, over the provinces which were formerly 
under the power of the Andhra and the Kalinga kings, Mauryan 
Chiefs were appointed as governors. The Kadamba, Chola, Pandya 
and other chiefs^^, who were, like the Mauryas, the descendants 
of the Lichchhavi clan, were continued as rulers of the territories 

which were already under their power. In the Telugu books of 

/ 

(8) Vol. I., pp» 254 to 257, and their footnotes. 

'(9) Pp. 170 and pp. 372 and pp. 389 f. n. no. 1. 

(10) Cf. f. u. no. 1 on pp. 389 and pp. 149, f. n. no. 26; pp. 170. 

• (11) Vol. I. pp. 177. 

(12) Vol. I. pp. 179. 

> .* 

(13) Vol. I. pp. 295, and pp. 347 to 349; pp. 352 & seq. 

t ^ 
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of the Madras presidency they are called ** New Mauryas 
Thus the idea of delineating responsibility and of the division of- 
labour was first introduced by Chandragupta, jthough it originated 
during the time of Nandivardhan. 

One thing remains to be mentioned before. we close the, 
account of Chandragupta. His first years were passed under great^ 
stress and strain. Hence, after his conquests were consolidated and 
the administrative machinery began to run smoothly, his mind 
began to be inclined towards renunciation of worldly affairs. The 
two famines during his rule^® added to this and strengthened his 
inclination. So he had gone on a pilgrimage to Vimalachalagiri 
in Sauraftra, the holiest mount of the Jains. The ascent to the 
mount did not begin at Palitana as it does at present. The 
Vimalachal was yet united with the Raivatagiri^® and the common 
ascent to both of them began near Jirnadurga — ^Jtinagadh. For 
the facility of the pilgrims, he got a great lake dug at the foot, 
namely the Sudarsan^’, in about B. C. 363=A. M. 164. On his 
return to Ujjain, he dreamt several dreams while sleeping in hiS 
palace. He recounted them to his preceptor Bhadrabahu, the 
SrutakevalT. According to his advice, he renounced the world and 
got himself ordinated^®. Then he went to Sravan Belgol in the 
south, which was under his power^®. How he spent the rest of 
his life is already described in the foregoing pages. 


(14) Vol. I. pp, 288, f. n. no. 55. 

(15) Vide his account above. 

(16) Pp. 180 abo^e and the paragraph, “Though eternal yet in the clutches 
of time. 


(l/) Pp. 179 aud further above, and' 
redness to religion.” 


the paragraph "Chandragupta*s devo- 


of 


(18) See the We of ChandraguDfa and specially the paragraph “The cause 
the abdication of the throne.” -on pp. 192. 


(19) This supplies us with the proof that southern India was under the 
pov.‘er of Chandragupta. 
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Bihdusar ascended the throne immediately, after the ordination 
'-of Chandragupta. The latter died twelve years later; but during 
these twelve years he kept himself quite aloof from the affairs 
^ bf 'the kingdom because Jaina monks are prohibited by a religious 
edict from taking any part in worldly affairs. - Bindusar’s rule there- 
fore lasted from B. C. 358 to 330. 

^ Bindusar was fourteen — the age of discretion in those times- 
when he ascended the throne. He conducted the affairs of the 
administration in conformity with the advice of Chanakya, who 
shielded his defects arising from feebleness- of body and other 
infirmities. As- long as Chanakya was alive, Bindusar’s sovereignty 
over the whole of India continued unimpaired. During the 9th 
' year of his reign, however, Chanakya died (B. C. 350) and 
Subandhu — formerly a minister — ^was appointed in his place. He 
was jealous of his predecessor, but! did not introduce any changes 
as long as Chandragupta was alive even as a monk. When he 
'^ied in 346 B. C., all the restrictive and wholesome influence 
was removed from , his path. The inefficient and unwise rule 
of both the minister and the king, began to have i^ weakening 
eftect on the integrity of the empire. The fourth Andhra king 
who was a vassal of Chandragupta (Coins Nos. 67-68), declared 
‘himself independent. The Cholas, the Pandyas and others in the 
further south broke their , allegiance to Magadh and probably 
submitted to the power of the Andhra king, as the coins found 
, on the west coast show. Even Kaling was under his power. In 
‘Short, the whole of southern India was wrested from the Magadha 
empire, by about B. C. 348 to ’346. Even over northern India, 
the hold of the empire had begun to weaken and he would have 
lost it also; but the custom of appointing governors over Avanti 
'saved him from this catastrophe. The heir-apparent stayed in the 
capital to help his father in administration, but the brightest of 
■his sons, Asoka, was appointed as governor over Avanti. He 
•'rigidly, maintained authority over Avanti and Saurastra. The 
ksatriya chiefs of the Punjab had already begun to create dis- 
* 50 ' 
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turbances: and had they made a united effort, Bindusar could not 
hat subdued them. They, however, quarrelled among themsdves 
and the Punjab was again in a state of turmoil and agitation. 
Bindusar sent his eldest son and heir-apparent Susima to suppress 
the rebellions. He successfully suppressed them and haying esta- 
blished peace, returned to Magadh. Three years later in JJl-u 
B. C., there again broke oat riots in the Punjab and busima was 
sent again. This time he was murdured there. When Ais- sad 
news reached the king, he forthwith sent Asoka to establish quiet 
there. Asoka took action with a firm hand and peace was, establi- 
shed once more in the Punjilb. This incident so ^ much excited 
Bindusar that the artery in his brain burst, causing his death 
(B. C. 330). 

3. ASOKAVARDHAN 


Upto this time, it has been a general belief that Asoka 
weilded sway over the largest empire of all the emperors. This 
requires correction as we shall just now see. 

When Bindusar died, only northern India was under the 
power of Magadh, while southern India was under the rule of 
the Andhra king. Even in northern India, the power was not 
very firm and especially it was so in the Punjab. Asoka ascended 
the throne in such circumstances. 

Hearing of the weak rule of Bindusar, Alexander the Great 
had invaded India and had crushed the Persian Empire while on 
his way lo India. We have already given details about this on 
p, 211 to 221. Taking advantage of the riotous condition of the 
Punjab, he marched forward and came to the western boundary 
of India in B. C. 328. His progress into the interior was checked 
by Asoka, who was sent there to suppress the rebellion. But 
Alexander was no common raider or invader. He persuaded king 
Ambhi ot Ta.xilil to accept his suzerainty and marched into the 
territory of Paurus; though Paurus offered brave resistance, 'yet at 
last he was defeated and the Greek Emperor’s power was esta- 
blished over his territory. At last in B. C. 327 he confronted 
Asoka on the banks of the Sutlej. Thus we can see that the 
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north-west portion of the empire was yet to be recovered from 
the hands of a powerful foe, when Asoka ascended the throne. 

Alexander had hitherto fought against and defeated smaller 
chiefs like Ambhi andPaurus. The meeting of the Greek emperor 
with A^oka/has been described on p. 213. It shows that his policy 
of acquiring territory must have been that of bluff. Hence, when 
he found tougher material in Asoka, he seems to have decided to 
stop further progress in India. The Greek historians have stated 
that the main cause of this retreat was, that the Greek soldiers 
were tired of their stay in India— they had already been here for 
seven years and that the Indian climate did not suit them at all. 
This hastened his departure. On the way to Greece, many of his 
soldiers died. Shortly after this, Alexander also died. The route 
selected, by him at this time was_ different ;^from the one selected 
on his entry to India and this route was longer and full of 
difficulties. Why did he do so, when the delapidated condition of 
his army required speediest return by the shortest and the safest 
route ? The reason may have been that while setting out towards 
India he must have given to his soldiers a glorious description of 
India and must have induced* them to accompany him, telling him 
that the conquest was not difficult. In India, however, he found 
that his ambition, strengthened by his easy victory over the 
Persians, would be far from realized. But he did not want to arouse 
discontent®” in his army and wanted to persuade them that they 
had not conquered only a small* territory® ^ So the longer route, 
which was through the territory that belonged]to nobody in particular 
was taken, in order that the^soldiers^might be satisfied that they 
had conquered a large territory in India. Be that as it may, we 
come to the conclusion which concerns us here that Asoka, at 
the beginning of his reign, had lost much territory. 

After his meeting with Alexander, his coronation ceremony 
was performed. But it was not his luck to settle down quietly. 

(20) The conquest over Persia was only incidental. His chief aim was 
to conquer India. 

t 

(21) The Greek historians themselves have declared that he took this 
route in order that there may not be any discontent among his soldiers* 
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The Greek generals, whom Alexander had left behind him, td 
rule over the conquered territory, began to quarrel and fight -withj 
, the native chiefs. In B. C. 317, Paurus was murdured by a Greek 
general and there broke out a serious riot, Aioka went to the^ 
place, slaughtered the Greek generals, drove Eudemos with bag. 
and baggage out of India and annexed the territory once more, 
to the Magadha empire (B. C. 316). But this did not .mean peace i 
of A^oka. Seleucus, the great and favourite general of Alexander,, 
heard of this massacre. He had established himself as the ruler* 

' of Syria after Alexander’s death. He led invasions over- India 
one by one. The number of his invasions from B. C. 316. to 304 
was eighteen. At last he suffered from a severe defeat at the 
hands of Asoka and was forced to enter into . a humiliating' treaty, 
with him. The four great provinces including Afghanistan were- 
ceded to the Magadha emperor and Seleucus gave .his* daughter in. 
marriage to Asoka. This is the first instance of an Indian king, 
having conquered territory outside India. 

Thus we see that he was constantly engaged in warfare, 
right from his accession in 330 B. C. to 304 B. C. Neither was 
his private life happy. His queen-consort, Tisyaraksita was, an 
intriguing woman of no character. Enraged at her misconduct, he 
got her burnt ahve in a paroxysm of rage and got her daughter, 
Sanghamitra married to a sickly fellow^®. To show his hatred towards 
Buddhism, he started the institution called. “ Narkalay*” (Hell-, 
house). The incident , of a Buddhist monk being thrown in- a pan 
of boiling, oil (p. 241), made him repent. for .the .atrocities perpe-. 
trated by him and consequently he closed the " Narkalay. ’’ 
After a short time he convened, the third Buddhist Conference- 
at his capital and permitted both his son Mahendra and princess. 
Safighamitra ( who had become a widpw ,or as some say, her 
husband turned out an ascetic two years after her marriage) 
to be I ordinated with great pomp. Then he sent the . Bodhi 
tree to Ceylon with a group of missionaries which traveUed 
by the sea, starting from the mouth of the Mahanadi, which 
flows into the bay of Bengal. He himself had gone- upto the sea*^ 

( 22 ) See below; one of the causes of his early death was this* 

« ** * 
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■ shore tp see .them off. The missionaries did not travel' by, land- 
beeause southern India was under the power of the Sndhrahing. 
We have here to bear in mind that historians, taking Asoka and 

' Priyadarsin to be names, of the same individual, have stated that 
' his empirp extended up to .the southern portion of - the. Madras 
presidency, on the authority of the edicts . of ■ Siddhagiri and- 
Brahamagiri in Mysore State, which have been, inscribed by' 
Priyadarsin and not by Asoka. , These details lead 'us to the 
conclusion that the Magadha empire extended 'Upto the source 
ofithe Mahanadi during the reign of Asoka. And this shows? 
that Asoka and Priyadarsin are different individuals; otherwise, - 
the extents of their empires would not -have differed, from .that lof 
each, other. Thus, right from 326 B. C. to 312 B. C. he wasv 
entangled in family wrangles. Harassed on the one hand by the. 

■ invasions of foreigners and by family dissensions on the other, he. 
found little time to reconquer territories .lost by his predecessor.r 
It'jwas fortunate that, he maintained intact his sway over the> 
provinces he had inherited. * He found peace in life, ‘only after hisi 
treaty with Seleucus in 304 B. C. During that very year, he* 
heard the joyful news of the birth of Pri 5 ^adarsin; he met Kunal, 
his eldest and blind son, after a long time. His mind experienced, 
perfect joy and peace and he decided to proclaim his infant- 
grandson as his successor. He relinquished his title as the emperor 
and began to conduct the affairs of the administration as a regent 
of the infant, emperor. He held this office for fourteen years, 
during which his sole purpose was to consolidate and to preserve 
the territory which, was already under the empire. Even Buddhist 
books hold no record of any conquest of his during these years. 
They tell us that strongly inclined towards -religion, he had begun 
to. give large suips, as well as land, in charity. In short, his 
empire extended only in „ northern India, during his active rule, 
of 28 years and ,his regency of 14 years. 

Now the reader must have been convinced that the assertion 
that Asoka wielded sway over the largest empire of all, which 
was made in the beginning, requires correction. The assertion 
seems to have been made on the mistake of identifying Asoka 
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with Priyadarsin. As far as Asoka, however, is concerned, the 

^ ♦ 

statement is far from true. 

4. PRIYADARSIN - , 

Much does not remain to be written about the conquests or 
the extent of the territory of Priyadarsin ( p. 292 and further ). 
Only a synopsis will be given here. 

After his accession to the throne, he conquered countries 
one by one, which were not under the power of his predecessors. 
Over the conquered territories he re-instated the defeated kings 
as his vassals accepting tribute from them. The policy of the 
centralization of power which was adopted by Chandragupta and 
Chanakya, was also adopted by him with some modifications. 
Over provinces in India or outside India, which had no vassal 
kings, he appointed the members of the royal family as governors 
and instructed them to propagate his faith without persecution. 
His empire extended upto Tibet, Khotan and Asian' Turkey in 
the north, upto Syria and probably Egypt in the west and upto 
Cape Comorin in the south. We do not know whether he had 
tried to conquer Ceylon, Burma, Sumatra or Java, or to propagate 
his faith there. 

If research is further pushed in this direction, new things 
may come to light as they did in the case of the famous 
Chinese wall. 

The map indicating the Nextent of the territory of Priyadarsin 
is an eloquent testimony of the fact that his empire was the 
vastest of all the emperors that ruled over India and that it is 
fitly described as the epoch-making period in Indian history. 
Again, his reign was the longest of all the "emperors, except one 
or two. People were hap^y, prosperous and inclined to religion 
in his time, thus establishing him as the greatest sovereign^®. 
The policy adopted by him as a king is worthy of imitation by 


(23) We have to draw the attention of the reader to a passage quoted 
from H. G. Wells, from his article m “Strand”, of Sept.; 1922, (p. 216), 
and also to the extract quoted from Sriyut Vidyabhufan Alankaraji's book 
on p. 343 to p. 345, 
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all. A study of the reasons of the downfall of the Mauryan 
ompire will prove this clearly. 

- Being mainly concerned in this chapter, with the extent of 
his territory, it would rather be a digression to touch the question 
of his policy. But it is closely associated with the expansion of 
his empire. Hence, we shall discuss it here, specially with reference 
to foreign invaders. 

The following were the causes which induced the foreigners 
to invade India: — (1) They may have come here to satisfy their 
curiosity of visiting a new country and to satisfy their desire of 
plundering as much money as possible, (2) Their intention may 
have to conquer territory and establish their reign in India or to 
bring Indian chiefs under their subjugation and leave them as 
their vassals on the throne. In the former case, there is little 
possibility of the mingling of the civilizations of the invaders and 
the invaded; while in the latter case, the two civilizations cannot 
help having repercussions on each other. In course of time, both 
of them get so interwoven that it is difficult to classify which 
phase belongs to which. Again, only those phases of any of the two 
survive in the long run, which have a wider and more constant 
appeal; consequently, raids with a view to plunder and depart are 
forgotten in the course of time; while those with a view to perma- 
nent settlement in the conquered territory are not forgotten, because 
of the long-lasting influence of the culture of the conquering 
people over the conquered. The first invasion of this kind was by 
Alexander in B. C. 327. His intention in doing so, becomes clear 
' from the following words already once 'quoted (pp. 341); ‘Alexander's 
expedition was an organized one and had historians, geographers, 
scientists, merchants etc. One object of Alexander’s conquest was 
to spread Greek civilization abroad.” He changed his intention 
on the way’*^ to India and his original aim was never realised®®. 

' (24) The cause of this change also requires study. Read further for that* 

(25) He must have imagined that he would be able to conquer Indian 
kings m the same way he did Ambhi. This already received a setback in the 
cause of Paurus, and Asoka completely changed his ideas; he could not bluff 
him into submission. 
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The same writer has made this clear in the following passage 
already once quoted (pp. 341)/* The Indians probably ' regarded 
“Alej^ander-as a mighty robber and his expeditions and ’conquest 
-as a political hurricane. India was not changed, India was not' 
’Hellinized.*’ Thus Alexander was not ' successful’ either in ekabli- 
shing Greek civilization in India or in conquering -a territoiy add 

establishing his permanent power over it.^ His generals 'ruled *a 

1 

small territory for only 25 years after his departure. » After their 
being massacred and driven out by Agoka, India >^as immune 
from foreign invasion for nearly 125 years. No doubt, there were 
petty raids but the raiders were nearly always defeated. ‘Some-_ 
times some of them came and did settle in India, not however 
as victors and introducers of a new culture, but as mergers and 
-students of Indian culture. For the first 40 years out‘ of this‘1'25 
.years, there was a constant flow ‘bf foreigners in- India. But after ' 
that Priyadarsin*s power reached as 'its zenith. He 'sent his 
missionaries to the countries of all- these invaders and these 
missionaries disclosed to them the gospel of Jainism and 'initiated 
them into real culture and civilization. This caused a vast change®*^ 
in the niodes of their lives and the. above writer has said®’', 
One object of Alexander’s conquest was to spread Greek civilization 
abroad ; but we regret to see that he himself and his men were 
orientalized in Persia.” The Persian culture was Indian in origin 
and Persia was under the power of the kings of the .Raghu and 
^ ^ dynasties. Thus Alexander’s aim was defeated; he became 
t e isciple^ of the country of which it was his ambition to become 
t e teacher in matters of culture and when he returned to 'Greece he ■ 
was fully imbibed with all the main points of Indian culture. Thus, 
w ereve r the fo reigners ® came into contact with Indians, , they 

'(26) Read f. no. above. 

(27) This statement is concerned with the consequences 'of 'Alexander's ^ 

invasion. The Persians had imbibed the Indian culture, long before the invasion 

°iL emperor. So, at the time of ‘his invasion the same culture had 

'the 'hold over the Persians. 

" < 

(28) For details and proofs about this, the reader is referred to the’ 
Chapters under the general heading "Foreign InvadeVs”. Their coins also slidvy 
that they have always imbibed Indian culture whenever they settled in.Ifldia, 
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aljyp-ys had jto bow to the .superiority of the Indian civilizations 
and accept and imbibe them as much as possible. Their o,wn coins . 
furnish ample evidence in support of this®®. Some might argue 
that the foreign invaders acted, in this manner with a view to 
reconcile the defeated Indians to their rule. In answer to this, we 
shall rest content with asking them two questions: — (1) Have 
they made a thorough study pf the psychology of conquerors ? 
(2) Whose ways are introduced in general life, those of the strong 
or of the weak^° ? , 

t 

The foreign Jnvaders always adopted the policy of settling®'- 
in India whenever they found possible to do so. Settling requires 
land; hence the territory of Indian rulers was diminished in area. 
The foreigners were attracted to India mainly due to the superiority 
of Indian culture to theirs; but the material prosperity of India 
played a considerable part in these settlements. 

We have, thus clearly shown how the two civilizations in- 
fluenced each other during the 125 years beginning with the invasion 
of Alexander in 327 B. C. The reader will see that foreign hosts 
came to India in great numbers during this period®®. 

V 

By this time it must have become quite clear to the readers 
why foreigners were so eager to invade and settle in India. 
Whenever they heard of internal dissensions in India,- they never 
/missed to take advantage of the opportunity. One of such oppor- 
' tunities was afforded to them, shortly after the death of Priya- 
darsin, when his sons quarrelled among themselves. Another 
opportunity came at the end of the Sunga dynasty when people 
' were quite dissatisfied with sand harassed by vicious and weak 


(29) Was the success of the missionaries of Priyadarsin due to their large 
number or due to the superiority of their civilizations? 

(30) F« n. nos. 29 & 25. 

(31) The next volume contains the account of the rule of five foreign 

dynasties. All the accounts will prove the same ,fact. 

' > ' 

(32) The merits of a thing prove advantageous or disadvantageous to 
itself according to the contingencies of time. 

51 
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rulers. Details about this will be given in 
Sunga dynasty. 
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One thing deserves notice 'here. Indian kings followed the 
policy of reinstating the defeated king on the throne as their 
vassal. The foreigners bn the other hand required land to settle 
in India and consequently drove out the defeated Indian king or 
killed him and established themselves as rulers of the^ territory. 
In course of time, even Indian rulers adopted this policy. 

After the death of Priyadariin 'internal dissensions were rife 
in the whole of India, due to the policy of religious persecution 
and want of union among his sons. As a result the Mauryan 
power collapsed. The territories under the sway of the empire, 
which were outside India were reconquered by the foreigners. The 
governors of various provinces declared themselves as independent 
rulers of the provinces over which they were appointed. Thus the 
power of the successors of Priyadar^in became only nominal. At 
last, within a short time, the dynasty ended when the Sunga 
general killed its last ruler, as has been already described. 


Appendix 

In “Padakar”, Aug. 1936, a monthly published from Baroda, 
has appeared an article which gives support to my contention 
that Sandrecottus was not Chandragupta, but was Asoka. 

Megasthenes was the Greek ambassador at the court of 
Sandrecottus. Scholars have hitherto identified Sandrecottus with 
Chandragupta. I differ from this. If we identify Sandrecottus with 
Chandragupta, we shall have to agree to the fact that Megasthenes 
and Chanakya were contemporaries. I have proved on the authority 
of irrefutable pieces of evidence that it is not so and that Sandre- 
cottus was none other than Asoka. (Pp. 152 to 163 and pp. 199 
f. n. no. 26). On pp. 198, I have quoted a passage from the author 
of M. S. I. stating his doubt about Chanakya and Megasthenes 
having been contemporaries. The writer of the article in ‘‘Padakar” 
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has raised the same doubts. Many other writers must have got 
the doubt about it. I have discussed this question at some length 
on pp. 159 to pp. 163. The following are the arguments given by 
the writer^ of the article in “Padakar” against the theory of taking 
Chanakya and Megasthenes as contemporaries. 


I 

Chanakya has compiled the treatise named ‘‘Artha^astra”. 
Megasthenes has written an account of the India of his own time. 
The descriptions given by them of various conditions prevailing 
in their times do not agree. Here are some of the instances. In 
the ' first place Megasthenes had made no mention at all of 
Chanakya. A detailed study of Arthasastra gives altogether different 
^picture of the culture and civilization of India from that given by 
Megasthenes. For instance:-(l) According to Megasthenes fortresses 
and cities were built of wood; according to Chanakya they were 
made of bricks. (2) Buddhism has been respectfully treated by 
Megasthenes and Buddha has been praised in high terms by him. 
Chanakya’s treatise makes no reference to Buddhism exQept in 
three words, namely, Pasanda ”, ** Sakyajivan ” and ” Sraman 
The word “ Pasanda ” means the Buddhist Ksapanaks whom 
Chanakya has treated contemptuously. He has said that they and 
“Chandalas” should have their residence near the cemetery. 
“Sakyas” were also Buddhists. It has been stated in Arthasastra 
that those who gave food to them in performing oblations to their 
forefathers, would be fined 100 Panas. “Sraman” has been treated 
with equal contempt by him. (3) Megasthenes has made clear 
reference to milestones on the roads, while Chanakya does not 
refer to them at all in his description of the roads. (4) Megasthenes 
has stated that only the king had the right to possess elephants 
and horses. Chanakya’s book contains no such rule, though he 
has written in details about the horses. (5) According to the 
Greek ambassador the people had an easy access to the king; 
Chanakya had always warned the kings to keep the populace at 
an arm’s length. (6) The forests and the hunting methods have 

t 

(l) The writer is Mr. Ratilal Kaladhar Bhatt. His article certainly deserves 
the attention of all the students of history. 
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been differently described by them. (7) Slavery was nbn-existerit’ 
in India according to the former; Chana'kya has given a detailed 
account of it (8) Chanakya’^ detailed account of the espionage 
organization falsifies the statement of Megasthenes that people ■ 
dared not commit any crimes whatsoever. (9) Over and above 
these, both the books differ widely from each other in their 
accounts, of administrative methods, of economic conditions, of 
local bodies, of assemblies and of many other things. 


These details prove that Chanakya -and MegastheneS were 
not contemporaries. 

t ^ 

/ > 


n 


Dynastic Lists 

t 

N. -B. If figures mentioned here differ from those mentioned 
in the text, they require correction and further 
investigation. 


No 

Name 

A. M. to A. M. years 

B. C. 

to 

B. C. 

1 

Chandragupta 

146 

15S 

» 

155= Hi , 

169 = 14 J “ 

381 

372 

ft 

ft 

372 

358 

2 

Bindusar 

169 

ti 

197 = 27J 

358 

99 

330 

3 

Asoka 

197 

ft 

237 = 40J 

330 

ft 

289 

4 

Priyadafsin 

237 

ft 

291 = 53^ 

289 

99 

.256 


or 








Samprati 







» 

or 








lndrap§.lit 







5 

VTSabhasen 

291 

f) 

300=: 9 

236 

ft 

227 


or 








Subhagsen 







6 

Puspadharman 

300 


307 = 7 

227 

ft 

.220 

7 

Devadharman 

307 

>9 

314 B 7 

,220 

tt 

^13 

8 

Satadharman 

314 

ft 

316 = 2 

213 

ft 

211 

9 

\ 

Brhadrath 

316 

ft 

323 B 7 

211 

ft 

204 


177 


The Mauryfei dynasty has really lasted for 178 'years shut 
deducting the period of 8 years, for which king Chandragupta 
has ruled over some territory outside the, province of Magadh, it 
could be said to have ruled for 170 years as sovereigns of the 
Magadha empire. ' 

X X X X 

N. B. Dates in A. M. and B. C. calculations seem to VAty 
owing to two causes. 
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Dynastic Lists 


(1) When an event has occurred either in the last 3 months 
of a B. C. epoch " or in the first 3 months of an A* M. epoch, 
there is always a difference of one number in expressing the figures 
on either side (e. g. f. n. 15 pp. 146). 

(2) When a king has ruled for 23 years and three months, 
he is said to have ruled for 24 years; similarly 16 years are 
stated for one, who has ruled for 15 years and 4 months. Thus, 

f 

when both 24+16 put together, will amount to 40; but the period 
covered over is, in reality, only 38 years and 7 months., (e. g. 
f. n. 55 pp. 154, f. n. * on pp. 147 accounting for the total 
period of 177 instead of 179.) 

X X X X X 

Though we are not concerned with a dynasty of Ceylonese 
kings, we have tried to formulate & reproduce one as under, as 
it is useful to fix the time of several events occurred during the 
Mauryan rule. 

Kings of Ceylon 




A.M. 

to A.M. years B.C. 

to 

B.C. 

(1) 

Vijay 

6 

to 

44 

38 

520 

to 

-482 

(2) 

Period of misrule 

44 

to 

45 

I 

1 

482 

to 

481 

(3) 

Panduvas 

45 

to 

75 

30 

481 

to 

451 

(4) 

Abhay 

75 

to 

95 

20 

451 

to 

431 

(S) 

Pankudak (robber) 

95 

to 

159 

64 

431 

to 

368 

(6) 

Mutasiv 

159 

to 

218 

59 

368 

to 

309 

(7) 

Period of, misrule 

218 

to 

223 

6 

309 

to 

303 

(8) 

Tissa 

223 

to 

263 

40 

303 

to 

263 

(9) 

Uttiya 

1 

263 

to 

273 

10 

263 

to 

253 



Chronology 

N. B. Simple figures mentioned against the events show the 
pages and figures in brackets, the pages of the foot-notes, on which 
their description is given; when two dates of an event are probable, 
the one doubtful is bracketted; approximate dates are treated 
as circa; while those which are doubtful are marked as ? 


B. C. B. M. 


3250 

2750 

Supposed time of Mohan-ja-dero ruins 59, 
(For my views, see under B, C. 534) 

9th & 10 cent. 

✓ 

Existence of authors of Srutis 4 

9th cent. 


Animal sacrifices were in full swing 4 

877 

350 

Birth of Parivanath (3) ' 

8th cent. 


Causes of births of great men 3: incident of 
ascetic Kamath 3 

668 

141 

Beginning of Anjan era (7) 

600 

73 

Birth of Lord jBuddha 8, 11 

'598-9 

72 

Birth of Lord Mahavir 8, 11 

571 

44 

' Buddha^s great renunciation 8; Siddharth 
renounced the world 9; Buddha's renunciation 


4 

(at the age of 29) 11 

571-564 


Buddha did not preach at all, upto this time 
according to the Buddhist books 9 

571-520 


Buddha never saw Mahavir during this time 19 

569- 

42 

Mahavir renounced the world 181; Mahavir 



entered the. holy order ( 568; 8, 11 at his 
age of 30 ). 

564 

37 

Buddha began to preach 8; king Bimbisar of 
Magadh was converted to Buddhism 10; 
Ksema, Queen of Bimbisar, became a 
Buddhist nun 10; Siddharth’s father, mother, 



wife and son became his disciples (9) 



468 


Chronology 


B. C. B. M. 

556 29 MahSvir attained Kaivalya (at the age of 42) 

8, 11, 46; coins, bearing serpent should be 
dated anterior to this, 46; coins struck by ‘ 
Chandapradyot of Avanti to comnieinorate 
Mahavir’s attaining Kaivalya 85 - , 

6th cent. King Prasenjit of Kpsal contemporary with 

Jaina monk Ke^i 5, (5); Time of the prophets 
Mahavir and Buddha 5 

6th cent. Observatories already found to exist in 

India 369 

5th cent. &akas settled, in Rajputana and Sind 37,6 ^ ' 

(after) 556 39 Beginning of punch-marked coins 42; king ' ^ , 

Sretiik made guilds 42; 40; (6th cent.) 

543 16 Buddha’s nirvan 9 ( at the age of 57) near 

Gaya, 11, 14, 154; ( 554 ; 8 ) attainment of 
knowledge; beginning of Buddha era' 151 
(151); reckoning of Buddha era in S. India. . 

8 (232) ( for N.-India's.ee 520 ): [ 541 (13) ] 
according to some; ' 

534 7 Destruction of Vittabhaya-pattan 59 {at the 

site of the ruins of MohanTjardero, so the 
ruins may be said to have been 2534 
years old ) 

529 2 B.eginning of the reign of king Ajatsatru (238) , 

Ajatsatru came to the throne [ 528 (7) ] 

527-6 0 Death of Mahavir 7, (7), 8, (13) at the age 

of 72; 11, 151 

A. M. 

527-51$ 1-12 Sudharma, first in descent from Mahavir (26) 

523 4 Commencement of the 5th Ara in the 

} 

Avasarpini cycle 181 

520 7 Death of Buddha 7, (7), 154; (at the age of 

80) 9, 11, in KusinM nagar; parinirvan 8; 
Reckoning of Buddha era in N. India 8 (232) 
520-482=38 yrs. King Vijay of Ceylop (238) ‘ 

515-507 12-20 Jambu, _2nd in descent from Mahavir.' (26) 





Chronology 


409 


B.C 

' 496 , 

' i 

496-472=24 

490-460=30 

482-481=1 

481-451=30 

477 

472 


467 


463 


451-431=20 

432-350=82 

431-368=64 

427-417=10 

427-403=23 

'* t 

424 


A. M. 

31 Commencement of king Udsyan^s reign over 
Magadh (238) 

yrs. Udayasva of Magadh; His coins 95 
„ Maniprabh of Avanti; His coins 89 
45 Misrule in Ceylon(238) 
yrs. King Panduvas of Ceylon (238) 

50 Foundation of the city of Osia 174 

55 Beginning of the reign of Nandivardhan (238) 
Nand I came to the thione 150 
Beginning of cast coins 43; According lo 
C. J. B. as early as the 5th Cent. (43). cast 
coins during the 5th & 4th cent 63 

60 Famine recorded in Magadh (26) and canal 
dug ( first of Its kind in history ) from the 
.Ganges 26 (see 'also 463). Necessity of the 
art of writing felt 27 

Coins of Nandivardhan, after annexation of 
Kausambi and Avanti with Magadh 87 

64 Nirvan of Jambu, second in descent from 
Mahavir 181; Digging of the canal (see also' 
’ 467) by Emp. Nandivardhan as stated in the 

Hathigumpha cave 181; deterioration of the 
retentive faculty of men (182) 

yrs. King Abhay of Ceylon (238) 

Chanakya’s time (his age being 82) (207) 
Pankudak. robber king of Ceylon (238) 

Agnimitra Nand; his coins 133; Nand II 
to Nand VIII; their coins 71 

§rimukh, the founder of the Andhra dynasty; 
his coins 105 
103 Hathigumfa incription contains Mahavir era 
, figure of 103 (83) 


^9 


9f 


99 


99 



Chronology 


m 

"Qu C* A* 

420 107 Time of Miilanand and Chufcukanarid on 

the authority of coins 99. Initial Andhra 
kings, their (1st and 2nd) coins 97 ' 

416 111 Hathigumfa inscription engraved by Kharvel 27 

f 

415 112 Books written by Emp. Kharvel 27i Panini 

wrote his grammar 27; (see under 4th cent.) 

414-372=42 yrs. Nand IX; his coins 71 

404-384=20 „ Gautamiputra Yagha &ri, 2nd Andhra king 

(his coins for 404 to 396 pp. 101, 112 & 113; 
see corrections) 

4th or 3rd cent. Books may have been written (6) 

397 130 Birth of Chandragupta Maurya 158 

387 140 Varahamihir, astrologer, according to Jaina 

books (269); ( opinion of the Vedic books, see 
6th & 5th cent. A. D. (i50; (30) 

384 143 Fourth Sndhra king, only 10 months on the 

throne; coins of the time 113 

382 145 Beginning of the reign of Chandragupta 

Maurya, as king of a small ' territory (238); 
from 381 to 372 pp. 383, (167); from 381 to 
373 pp 153, 155 

Chandragupta as an emperor 372 to 358 
pp. 383 

381-358=24 yrs. ' Chandra'gupta’s' total reign 146 

381-204=177 „ Duration of the Mauryan dynasty 14'5; 

(duration from 372 to 204 on ppri44) 

377 150 Sakdal, the prime minister of Nand IX was 

killed by his son ^riyak at his own suggestion 
152; Sthulibhadra entered the Jaina holy 
order (152) 

Commencement of 12 year famine in Magadh 
(178) [ 374; ' (178) ]; this famine was ' very 
dire from 377 to 367 pp. 169 (169) 



Chronoiogy 


/ 


B. C. A. M. 
376-346=30. yrs. 

» I 

373 154. 

372-358=14 yrs. 

372 155 

372-316=56 yrs. 

J 

371 156 


371-357 156-170 


368-309=59 yrs. 

( 

367 160 
367-362 160-165 




4ii 


4th Andhra king; his coins 111 

Chandragupta invaded Andhra ( Vidar- 
bhapati) 190. The time of incident of “Old 
dame and the child advising Chanakya 388 

Chandragupta, only as Mauryan emperor over 
Magadh 146, 153 (Emperor over Magadh 
from 372 on pp. 144, 145); 151 

Existence of observatories proved before, 369 
Chandragupta defeated Nand IX and became 
emperor of Magadh 168; Chanakya alive 174 
The end of the Nanda dynasty 289 
Vakragriv, emperor of Kaling died of poison 
from Visa-kanya’s hands 168 

Fourth ALndhra king : his coins of the time 
from 346 to 316 J 57 

Sambhutivijay died (178) & Bhadrabahu 
installed in his place 

Partaking of meals of two Jaina monks of 
Emp. Chandragupta^s dishes; 12 year famine 
severest at this time [ (370); (178) ]. Birth 
of Bindusar 204 [ (370; Chandragupta's chief 
queen became pregnant 176; birth of Bindusar 
177 (why he was so named). 

Time of Bhadrabahu (the religious preceptor 
of Emp. Chandragupta) (26), 152 
Spread of Buddhism in India upto this time 18 

King Mutasiv of Ceylon (238) 

Probable date of compilation of Arthaiastra by 
Chanakya (170) : [(367 to 359 on pp. (191)] 

Date of' Sudarsan lake inscription (180) 
Chandragupta got Sudarsan lake dug out 

near Junaga^h in circa 3^3 ; 39^ 

* 




Chronology 


B. C. A* M. 
362 

cir; 362 

358-330=28 yrs. 


357 

170 

352 

175 

•350 

177 

(by) 348-6 

345 

182 


338 

189 

337 

190 

336 

191 


Ch'andragupta practically brought the whole 
of India under his sway 380 

Ujjain restored its importance 391 

Time of Bindusar 146, 204, 383, 393 : his 
coins (from 358-344), pp. 101 

Abdication of Chandragupta (155); he entered 
the holy order 157 *• ( 357 Chandragupta 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son 
Bindusar 155 ) 

Death of Bhadrabahu 156, 157, 193:Sthuli-. 
bhadra became the religious preceptor, 7th - 
in decent from Mahavir (27) , 

Probable birth of Emp. Asoka : 205, 227, 366 

Probable date of Chanakya's death (207); 393: 
Tisya alias Madhavasimh, brother of A^oka 
was born (235) [350;' birth of Tissa (father 
of Da^arath? and brother of Asoka (240) ] 

Southern India was lost by Bindusar 393 

f ✓ 

Chandragupta died 12 years after the-Sruta- 
kevali Bhadrabahu 155, 159, 193 : after an 
ascetic life of 1-2 years, 155 : at his age of' 
52, on pp. 158 (at his age of 62 on pp. 156 : 
this is wrong) (346 : 157, 393) 

Asoka appointed governor of Avanti at -his 
age of 14; 230^ 366 (339, 210) 

Asoka married Vaisya girl, the mother of 
Prince Kunal, 230 (335, 366) 

Birth of Prince Kunal; 336, 236, (236), (259) 
356 (Suyasa alias Kunal was born 336 (236); ' 
(334, 366). 

Asoka married Tisyaraksita 231; (337, 366) . 
(333, 366) : 330 Asoka is said to ,have 
married Tisyaraksita (365) 


( 

Chronology 


B. C. A. M. 

( 

335 192 , King Ambbi and Pauras rebelled 210 

Birth of Prince Mahendra 231 [332, birth 
of Prince Mahendra (236), 237, 356, 365, 
366, death in 254 at his -age of 78 (236) ] 

334 193 'FJirst rebellion in the Punjab during Bindusar’s 

reign (216) 

333 194 Birth of Princess Sanghamitra 231 [330, birth 

of Princess Sanghamitra (236), 237; death in 
253 at her age of 77 on pp. 237 ] 

331-250=81 yrs.- Persia under foreign rule of Alexander, his 

' generals and Emperor Priyadarsm (210) 

331 196 End of the Acheimenidai dynasty of Persia (210) 

330 197 Death of Bindusar, 204, 210, 212, 221,’ 233, 

394; Second rising in the Punjab during 
Bindusar’s reign (216) (331-0; 324) 

Dasarath’s father (Prince Kunal’s younger 
brother) was born (259); (see under 350; 
which is probably wrong) 


330-289=41 yrs. Emp. Asoka 283, 383, 146, (235) (Asoka 

was ,an uncrowned king from 330 to 326; 
226, 366) (Asoka was an emperor from 326 
to: 302; 226) 

330 197 Asoka came to the throne; (160), 221, 233 

234, 253; Sandrecottus came to the throne 
233; Asoka seized the throne of Magadh 
(214); >Susima, heir-apparent to;:Bindusar was 
killed (235) 

3g7 200 Alexander the Great came to India 159, 210, 

212, 216, 221, 252; Alexander sees Asoka 
in his camp 221; Alexander advanced as ' 
' far as the Sutlej 394; Conversion of Asoka 

to Buddhism (243) 



A. M. 


414 

B. C. 

327-320=7 

326 


325-317=1 

324 

323 

322 


1 

- Chronology 


The Vaisya Queen of Asoka gave birth, to 
another son (third in number) and perhaps 
died 356; brother to Kunal was born (23l) 
Disappearance of embossing the religious signs 
on coins after this time (18) 

j 

yrs. King Ambhi’s rule as a vassal to the Greek 
power; his coins 95 

201 Incident of lion to Asoka on his return from 
Alexander’s camp (214) 

Coronation of Asoka; 212,' (213) (231), 233, 
(238); 366 

Alexander turned his back to India in Sept. 
(245); Alexander left India in 325 on pp. 
217, 221; 

yrs. Emperor of Magadh is said to have not put 
his foot in the Punjab during this time (219) 

203 Eudamos appointed to the command of the 

Punjab 221; his time from 324-317=8^yrs (220) 
Alexander’s general, Phillip was murdered by 
some of his troops and Eudamos appointed 
in his stead. 217, 221 ^ ' 

204 Alexander died 157, 212; in June (212); (214) 
215, 217, 221 

205 Foundation of Council by the Greek generals 
(214); rebellions of the Greek generals and 
their slaughter 221 

First rising in the Punjab during Asoka’s 
reign (216); incident of elephant to Asoka (214) 
Seleucus ascended the throne (253); he establi- 
shed his authority over Syria 221 in 321; 
(Its mention as 313 in Vol. I pp. 100 is^now 
taken to be wrong; ^so also his date 331 to 
280 on pp. 215); beginning of the Selucide 
dynasty (215^ 


Cbtosologv 


415 




B. C. A. M. 

321 206 Amended partition of the Greek territories 

formed at Triparadeisos 218; 

321-312 206-215 Rebellions in the Punjab 215 

319 208 Asoka burnt Tisyaraksita alive 235; death 

, of Tisyaraksta (236) 

Death of Tissa alias Madhavsinh, brother of 
Asoka, 240 [318; (235) (238)] 

318-299=19 yrs. Fifth Andhra king Madhariputra Satakarni; 

his coins 107 

317 210 Greek generals . began to quarrel amongst 

themselves (215); Poms was murdered by 
' Eudamos 218, 396; Second rising in the Pun- 
jab during Asoka’s reign (216) Emp. Asoka 
drove away the Greeks from India (213) 

Flight of Eudamos from India 220, 221; fall 
of the Greek power in India 218, 220, 221 

316 211 Asoka^spovrer was established over the Punjab 

221; Princess Sanghmitra was married to 

V Agnisarma 336 (316=5 : 243) 

(Younger brother of Kunal, 2nd son by the 
‘ Vaisya Queen of Asoka, father of Dasarath 

' king of Magadh, was probably married; see 
under 314) 

316-305=12 yrs. Seleucus Necator invaded India fruitlessly for 

18 times; 220, 221. (at last he was forced 
to enter into a treaty in 304, which see) 316 
to 304 : 396): Asoka engaged in family 
wrangles 397 

314 213 Agnisarma, husband of Princess Sanghmitra 

and son-in-law to Asoka became a Buddhist 
' monk; 237 (may be in 312, 243) 

Narkalay incident of soothing the boiled 
oil 243; younger brother of Kupal (2nd son 
by the Vaisya queen of * Asoka ) probably 

married '357 ( further calculations fix this 
date as 316 ) 



Chrosob^ 


416 

B. C. A. M. 

Probable birth of Dasarath, grandson of 
Asoka and afterwards king of Magadh (259) 

, (312, 357) 

313 . 214 Third Buddhist conference held at Patliputra 

' 19, 244, (245) 

' Prince Mahendra and Princess Sanghmitra 
were brdinated in the Buddhist order and a 
' .mission was sent to Ceylon under their 
leadership (245) 

^ Bodhi-tree sent to Ceylon 237, (245); establi- 
shing the Bo-tree in Ceylon (245); Bodhi- 
bij established 12 years after the establish- 
ment of Bodhi-vrksa 244 

309-303=6 yrs. Misrule in Ceylon (238) 

305 222 Famine in the districts of Kausambi (290); 

Emperor Priyadarsin in his past birth of a 
beggar, was ordinated as a Jaina monk; 
[(303; (289)] 

304 223 Seleucus made treaty with Asoka, 28, 159, 

221, 246, (247), 253, 397 [303 (246) accord- 
• ing to E. H. I.] and married His daughter 
with Asoka 220,' 221, 233; Marriage of 
Asoka with Asandhimitra, daughter of 
Seleucus Nicator 235, (235) (236) 

Birth of king Samprati alias Priyadarsin; 
249, 256, (256)259, 260, 356 (357); [303 (259) 
Asoka appointed Dasarath as governor of 
Magadh 239 . ' - 

304-250 223-277 Dasarath's (?) rule : Dasarath as governor of 

Magadh from 304 to 277 on pp. 357 [really 
304 to 290 he was governor but Emp. Asoka 
has acted as regent, both for him and the' 
'' infant-prince Samprati and as soon as 

Samprati was crowned in B. C. 290, Dasarath 


Chronology 


41/ 


. B. C. A. M. . . . 

ruled over Magadh as its independent king^ 
& died in B. C. 250: so his rule really 
began in 290 & ended in 250=40 years (360) ] 

303 224 Si-Hu-Wang; the Chinese emperor came 

to the throne 283; his reign lasted from 303 
to 267=36 years; possibly after this, mints 
were founded by Emp. Priyadarsin 63 

303-263=40 yrs. Tissa, king of Ceylon (238) 

302-289=13 „ Asoka as a regent 226 

302-288=14 „ Megasthenes stayed in India for this period 160 
301 Asandhimitra, daughter of Seleucus & Queen 

of Asoka died 235, (235) 236, 245 
300-250=50 „ Ring Megus of Syria [262] 

299-285=14 „ Sixth Andhra king, his coins from 299 to 

- 285, 119; from 285 to 281 pp. Ill; 

3rd cent. Earliest lithic records in Tamil country 

found, 276 

298 229 Asoka married the maid-servant of his late 

Queen Asandhimitra, 235, (236), (245) : 297 
(244). 

297 230 The maid-servant of Queen Asandhimitra 

raised to the position of Queen-consort by 
Emp. Asoka, a year or so after marriage 
with her (245) 

293 234 Destruction of Bo-tree (244) 

291 236-7 Coronation of Emp. Priyadarsin (256) [ 290 

261 ( 271 ) (289) (357) ] ; beginning of Priya- 

darsin’s rule 285 [ 289 (238) 313 ] 

■% 

291-237=54 yrs. Emp. Priyadarsin (290 to 237 pp. 261; 290 

to 236 pp. 282 : 289 to 235 pp. 146); his 
coins (282 to 266 pp. 129) 

290-250=40 „ Dasarath as king of Magadh (360) : his coin 

( 289 , 131 ) 


53 


B. C. 

289 

288-7 

287 

287-284 

285 

285-247= 

284 

284-276 

283 

/ 

283-^280 

282 

281 


Chronology 

f 

' I 

A. M. 

238 End of Asoka’s reign (244) (his retiremfent 
frpBi 289 to 270=19 yrs. pp. 226) 

Emp. ,Priyadar3in ■ became an Upasak- 
entrant 291 

240 Emp. Priyadarsin .saw the ’ Ratha-yatra- 
procession and came to know of his former 
birth 289 ' ' ^ . 

240-243 Emp. PriyadarSn^s conquest tour in western 
countries 282 

242 Emp* Priyadarsin returned from his western 
tour after 2 J yrs. 292 • Priyadarsin ' visited 
Satrunjaya' & GirnSr 292 

Priyadarsin married Charuvaki 
Tiver and Charumati) 367 

38 yrs. Turumaya, king of Egypt (262) 

243 Rising in the Punjab (276) : probable birth 
of princess Charumati, daughter of Priya- 
darsin 367 

243- 251 Priyadarsin opened kitchens to prepare food 

to give to the Jaina* mpnks (311) 

244 Priyadarsin returned from his southern con- 

I 

quest tour after 24 yrs. 292 

l J ' N 

244- 247 Sudarsan lake repaired by Salisuk, governor 

' in SauraSfcra & brother of Emp. Priyadarsin 359 

245 Priyadarsin finished his conqqest tour (262) 

\ 

246 Priyadarsin conquers Kaling 277, 367 J he 
defeated the 7th Andhra king 293, 368; 
Priyadarsin. took 8 vovsfs 293;, ( 280 ; 85)' 

Death of Aiya Mahagfri (311) 

Seventh Andhra king his coins (from 281 to 
2.36 on pp. Ill, 115; from 229 ta 2^5 'op 
pp. 107, 109) 


281-225=56 yrs.’ 



Chto-tioidlfy ^ 

' / 

B. C. ' A. M. • 

* I 

cif. 2^0 Observatory started at Ujfaln' by Priyad^'f- 

■ sin 369 

^60-'26i2=i8' yi?s. Antiochfis I, Sorted of Syria (^62) 

278 249 Si-Hu-Wang asstinofed the title of the Chinese 

emperor daring the ^5th‘ ydar of his reigft 
283 (297) 

‘ Srya Suhasti, the religious preceptor of Erii'p. 
triyadarsin (26) 

ill ' 250 Priyadarsin*s first visit to [ 276 i (279)', 

283, 285, 367 ] : he defeated Sthunko, kiilg dlF 
Nepal, 278 & placed Devpal there; Charurtiati 
was' married to Devpal before 270, pp. 367 
^ (prebably 280, see under 285) 

f 

276 251 Beginning of the great Chinese wall to be 

.built 297 

276-239-37 yrs. Antigohus Gafiuts of Macedonia (262) 

274 253 Priyadarsin returned from his tour in N. 

Asia 280 

273-270=3 yrs, Priyadarsin^s religious activities for 3 years 298 

272 255 Priyadarsin appointed governors over Yona 

& Kasmir 280; completion of great Chinese ► 
wall by Emp. Si-Hu-Wang after 4j years’ 
active work day & night, owing to fear from 
Emp. Priyadarsin 280 [ 274 (297) ] 

272-255=17 yrs. King Alexander of Epirus (262) 

271 ' 256 Sahasram R. E. contains the number 256 of 

the MahSvir eta, as the date of Aaoka’s de^th 
8i, 227 [ 270 ; Death’ of Asoka (256) 288, 
368, 329; he died in Retirement 280, 298 ] 
Mahavir era; is found to have been mentioned 
- in R. E. 81; Sahasram edict 270 on pp. 287 

257 Priyadarsin visited Nepal 2nd time 287, 298, 
'28,3, 367 

I 

f i 


-270 



. Chronology 


B. C. 

A. M. 

r 

' 1 

cir. 270 

cir. 257 

Prince Tiver of the 'Allahabad-pillar fameJs 
supposed to have died in • 368 ' 

270-264=6 yrs. 

Priyadarsin passed these years in religious 



propaganda and activities (301) 

267 

^ , 260 

The Chinese emperor &i-Hu-Wang’s reign 



ended 283 

265 

262 

Priyadarsin got the R. E. erected 85. [ 264 : 

» 


282, 301, (301) 296, 368 ] 

264 

263 

King Tissa of Ceylon died (261); 263 (238) 

263-253 


King Utfciya of Ceylon (238) 

262 

265 

Arya Suhastin, the religious preceptor of 
Emp. Priyadarsin died 153; according to 


' 

some in 237 pp. (155) (301); 261 , (301) 

258-231= 

527 yrs. 

Coins of Emp. Priyadarsin, bearing Mahavir 
era dales, 83 

254 

273 

Death of Monk Mahendra 237; 252 (236) 
at his age of 78 

253 

274 

Death of Nun Sahghmitra 237 

252-244 


Alexander, king of Korinth (262) 

250 

277 

Death of Daiarath, king of Magadh (360); 
Prince Salisuk appointed to succeed him 360; 


his rule from 250 to 237; Arseidai dynasty 
' of Persia established (210) 

Lichchavi kings of Tibet trace their origin 
to this time (278) 

237 290 Salisuk, king of Magadh-diedv (350) 

Death of Priyadarsin 131, 145, 261, (273) 
302, (355), 362, 371 

236-226=10 yrs. Emp. Subhagsen, his coins 131; alias Vfsa- 

bhsen (237, 371, 383); from 235 to 226 
pp. 146; Esabhsen contemporary with Deodo* 
tus II (374) 


4 



- Chronology 421 

B, C. A. M. 

Rising in the Punjab; during the rule of 
of Vysena, successor of Priyadarsin (277) 

Emp. Jalauk of Kasmir 384 (237 to 197 on 
pp. 384, 363; from 236 to 190 on pp. 351) 
Euthedemos*’ power over the Punjab and 
Sursen (possibility of) 362 
Emp. Puspadharman 383 (from 219 to 213 
on pp. 147) 

Emp. Devavarma Maurya, 383 (from 226 to 
219 on pp. 147) 

Seventh Andhra king Satkarni died 380 

Beginning of die-struck coins 43; 4th century 
B. C. according to C. J. B. (43) 

Emp. Satadhanva Maurya 383 (from 213 to 
206 on pp 147) 

211-204 316-323 Emp. Brahadrath Maurya 383 

207 320 Jalauk, emperor of Kasmir died 380 

206-204 321-323 Mauryan emperor Byhaspatimitra 147 

203 324 Vasumitra C 9 nquered Panchal and Sursen 

from the Yavanas 362 

205-175=30 yrs. King Damodar of Kasmir 384 

204 323 End, of the Maurya dynasty 145, 380 : §ufiga 

dynasty founded by Emp. Agnimitra 380 

2nd cent. Practical disapperance of the Vedic religion 

till the beginning of the Sunga period 188 

197-167=30 yrs. Damodar’s reign over Kasmir 363 

cir. 190-5 cir. 337-2 Demetrius established his capital at Saket 

(gialkot) 362 

182-159=23 yrs. Menander’s time: his coins 140 (of the year 

155 pp. 93) 

upto 180 upto 347 Coins never bore letters from any oriental 

kings 54; Jainism was the more prominent 
religion in all the sixteen states of India 55 


236 291 

j 

f 

237-205=32 yts. 
230-205 

f 

227-220=7 'yrs. 

\ 

220-213=7 yrs. 

I 

226 301 

220 307 

213-211 314-316 


t 


Chronbtbfe 


I 

B. C. A. M. 

160^56 367e8, Rajuval: his coins for the time; pp. 140 • 

154-114=40 yrs. Bhumak Klaharat;' his coins 59 

127-110 117-110 Seventeenth Andhra king his coins 121 (for 

this time only) 

Seventeenth Andhra king: his coins 119 (fdt' 
this time only), 

ll4^74c=40 yrs. Nahapan, the first Indian king, who" got his 

y 

portrait head engraved on the coins 44; end 
of his rule 45 

114-78=36 yrs. Ksaharat Liak of Tcixila; his coins 140 

85-75=10 yrs. Emp. Moses (Indo-Parthian); his coins 137 

1st cent Jaina kings ruled ovei: Arabia (52) 

70-A. D. 3 457-530 Coins of Gardabhila kings; probably those 

of Sakari Vikramaditya or his father Darpan 93 

57 470 Sakari Vikramaditya ascended the throb'e 

(207) Beginning of the minted coins 33 

cir. 250-57=200 yrs. Two peaks of Satrunjay-Vimalachalgiri, 

namely Girnar & Satrunjay were separated 
between this period (2g2) 

52 475 Eighteenth Andhra king Gautamiputra defeat- 

ed the Sakas 135 - 

y 

47 to A, D. 8 Gautamiputra Yagnashree Satakarni, Hala; 

his coins 117, 121 ' 

30-A. D. 19=49 yrs. Indo-Parthian emperor Ayas II; his coin 138 

19 A.D. 55=26 yrs. Indo-Parthian emperor Gondopharnes; his 

coins 139 

A. D. 

Belief that Kanishka’s feign began from this 
time 363; Supposed date , of the ChaS^hstn 
era (78) : for my views regarding it, see 
under 103 A. D. and voh III 

82-3 609 Time of Shiree Guptichandra, alias Kund* 

‘ Jjundacharya foundeirof the Digarabar sect 153 


Chronology 



A. D.‘ 
121-180 


A. M. ' 

^ / 

Time of the ^oman Emperor Marcus 

Aurelius 344 


125-152 

179 ' 706 

261-62 

319 ' 

320-330=10 yrs. 
375-403=28 „ 

4th & 5th Cent. 


Chasfchan Mahaksatrap: his coins 93, 141 

‘ I 

Rudradaman Kaatrap (355) 

Mahaksatrap Isvardatta Traikutak ; his coins 
141-42 

Beginning of the Gupta era (207) 

(207) 

Composition of the Puranas believed to be 
in : 364 


4th & 5th Cent. 

456 

I 

5th & 6th Cent. 

611 

I 

7th Cent. , 


7th & 8th Cent. 

790-834=44 yrs. 
9th Cent 


Mauryan branch supposed to have continued 
to rule over Magadh 260, 267 (see under 

7th cent.) 

✓ 

Maharaja Dharsen of the Trai-kutaka dynasty; 
his coins 142 

The time of Varahmihir, the Great astrologer 
according to the Vedic books (30) (269); for 
. my views see under 387 B. C. 

The Islamism is said to have established in 
this (52) 

Name of Vardhamanpuri (for the present 
city of Wadhwan in Kathiawar) came into 
use 316 

The Lichcha'W family is said to be ruling 
over Nepal (318) 

Mauryan dynasty was ruling over Magadh 
upto this time 358 

King Xmra (alias Indrayuddha) of Gwalior 358 

. Dharma-pariksa, the work edited by Yati- 
Balchandji (12) 



424 . 


Chtouology 


A. D. • A. M. 

9th Cent. 

9th Cent. 

931 

977-984 
11th Cent 
12 Cent. 

1392 

1432 

l5th Cent. 

1604 

1838 

1878 

1931 


Saivism (Saiva sect) came into existence 
(51) (S6) 

The Idols-colossal figures-at Sravan-belgol 
are supposed to have been carved out (338) 
(see under 977) 

The work, entitled “Brhat-kathakosh com- 
piled by Hansen (191) 

The idol at Sravan-belgol was consecrated 
in : 334. 

✓ 

A Chola king converted to Saivism under 
the influence of his queen (243) 
Raja-Tarahgini the famous historical book of 
Kasmir is supposed to have been written 
in : 364 

Bhadrabahu-Charita, composed by- 'Ratna- 
’nandi (153) (191) 

The idol at Karkul was consecrated 335 
Vaisnavism came into existence (51) 

The idol at Tripur-venur was consecrated 335 

Rajavali-katha was composed by DeVachand 
(191) 204; 204, (153), according to some in 
the 18th cent. 

Dr.Hoernle’s address as the president of 
Bengal Asiatic Society 

A stone-slab erected in one London-hotel & 
declared to be the largest in the world 338 



EPRATA 



Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

1 

3 

let 

led 

30 

Last 

Century B. C. 

Century A. D. 

46 

29 

in 456 B. C. 

in 556 B. C. 

85 

1 

in 257 M. E. 

in 247 M. E. 

113 

21 

B. C. 317 definitely 

B. C. 371 'definitely 

157 

5 

learn in 119 

born in 119 


Chapter on coins=some of the dates of Andhra kings require 
investigation and further research (see vol. IV.) 


204 

15 

Devchandra (1938) 

Devchandra (1838) 

207 

31 

375 to 483 A. D. 

375 to 403 A. D. 

224 

12 

ownfall 

downfall 

231 

30 

His real name... 

Delete the whole 



...Chapter V 

sentence 

235 

33 

in about 328-29 

in about 330-29 

240 

5 

The other son Tissa 

The other son of Bindu- 
sar and brother of Asoka 
named Tissa 

245 

21 

311-214 

313-214 

256 

32 

223 B. C. 

223 A. M. 

272 

13 

f. n. 93 below 

f. n. 72 below 

272 

' 35 

in A. M. 470=B. C. 57 

in A. D. 47 circa 

296 

7 

249-250 A. M. 

262-3 A. M. 

296 

' 8 

B. C. 277 

B. C. 264 

338 

31 

9th or 10th cent. B, C. 

9th or 10th cent. A. D. 

355 

18 

three hundred 

four hundred 

355 

31 

in 606 A. M. 

in 706 A. M. 

360 

29 

B. C. 237 to 277 

A. M. 237 to 277 

360 

30 

B. C. 277 to 294 

A. M. 277 to 294 

(These figures on pp. 360 are to be read as 

“quoted by the Puranas.”) 

408 

13 

(after) 556 39 

(after) 556 29 

409-414 Top line B. C. B. M. 

B. C. A. M. 






Lord Mahavir, the 2^th Jaina 
Tirthahkar B. C. 598-527=72 
Fig. 6 ] [ PP- 




Birth of Bindusar 


Fig. 12] 


[Pp. 177 



Bhadrabahu- Gomat 


Fig. 15 ] 


[ Pp. 195, also Fig. 31- 
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Emp. Alexander the Great 

Fig 16 ] [ pp 212 & seq. 
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Emp APokavardhan 
(Grand father of Emp Pnyadarsm) 




i^’\ -’*' 

■ .Ir" • -V:'. 


. V-Sj’S 


Queen Padmiivatl of Emp. A^oka 
(Grand mother of Emp Pnyadarsin) 











Prince Kunal 

( Father of Emp. Priyadarsin ) 

Fig 25 ] [ Pp. 235 


Queen Kafichanmala alias Mayadevi 
"(Mother of Emp. Priyadarsin) 
Fig. 26 ] [ Pp* 256 



Queen Mayadevi’s dream 
Fig 28 ] [ Pp« 256 



Emp. Priyadar-sin 
Fig. 29 ] [ Pp* 261-2 





Prince KuEal 


Queen 

Kailchar.mala 


Emp Asoka and his family 



Queen Kaflohanmala s dream when 
the soul of Emp. Priyadarsin is 


entering her womb 


Fig, 27 ] 


[ Fp. 263 & seq. 


I Emp. Afjoka 


^ Emp. 
Piiyadarsin 


Queen 

Padmavatl 




War of Kalnig, at the place where stands the rock-edict 

of Dhauli-Jagauciil by Emp. Pnyadarsin 
Fig. 30 ] [ Pp. 277 



Various monuments erected by 
Emp. PriyadarHn 

Fig 33 ] t Pp- 320-40 








Bhadrabahu in contemplation 
(Recognized as Gomata-swami) 

[ Pp. 323, vide also Fig. 13 


Fig 3+ ] 






Pillar-edict 
Fig 36 ] [ Pp- 332 
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Tornii, entrance-door of a stupa 
Fig 37 ] f Pp. 33 
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A 

Abhay (238) 

' Abhayakumar 22, (22), 345 
Abhidhan Chintama^i 
Absolute monarchy 195 
Schar 178 

Acharangasutra (178) ' 

Achchheras ' (16) 

Acheimenidai Dynasty 210 
Adhikaran 201 
Adiswar 325 

Afghanistan 33, 50, 89, 263, 265, (265), 
' 271, (272), (274), 317, (374), 385, 396 

Agenor 217 
Agnibhuti 21, 30 

Agnimitra ^ 71, 133, 319, 362, (377) 38, 0 
Agnisarma 237, (237) 

Agniyogachurna 204 
Sgra 12 
Agriculture 198 ' 

Ajatasatru 7, (7), 32, 37, 204, 208, 
_ (238), 334 

A]ivik sect 130, 229, 306, 326, (326) 
Ajmer 74, ‘88, 90 
,Akaravanti 354, (354) 

Ankara (198) 

Akaradhyaksa 203 
Akbar 343, 373 
Aksapataladhyaksa 203 
Aksata 127 

Alexander 6, 24, 27, 136, 152, 159, 
161, 162, (162), 163, 191, 194, 210, 
211, 212, (212), 213, (213), 214, (214), 

- 215, (215), 217, (217), 218, 219, 221, 
227, 229, (229), 240. (245), 262, (272), 
(273), (276), (277), 303, 340; (341), 
343, 344, 373, 377, 385, 394, 395, 
399, 400, (400), 401 

54 


Alexandria 292 
Alfred 344 

Allahbad edict 263, (265), 368 
Alms-houses 296 
Altabad 3, 9, (67), 369 
Amaraoti Stupa 33, 34, 319, 320 
Ama 148 
Ambala 375 
Ambabsadors 200, ‘ 

, Ambhi 95, 210, 211, 216, 217, (217), 
218, 219, 220, (220), 221, 229, 245,394 
Amxtraghat 204, 257, 274, (274) 
Amitraketu 204, 257 
Amitro-chades 257, 274 
Amitgati (12) 

Amnaya 204 
Amudani. 385 

Anand 10 • 

Anandgiri 182 
Anandapur 182, (182), 183 
Anarta 217 , 316, 354, (354) 
Andamans 317 

Andhras 20, (24), 45, 52, (52), 53, 
94, 95, 97, (97), 99^ 101, 102, (102) 
103, (104), 105, (105), 106, (106), 
107.(107), (108), 109,110, 111,(111), 
(112), 113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 147, 149, 190, 193 (275), 
276, 277, 284, 287, 293, (300), 

(315), (320), (322), (329), 353, 368, 
376, 377, 388, 393, 394, 397 

Andhrabhttyas 97, 112, 113, 193,209 
Andhrapati 95, 209, 210, (210), 228, 
_ 247 

Andhra dynasty 27, 216 
Andhra Kingdom 372, 389 
Andhra territory 321 , 
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Index 


Andhaka 371 
5.ndhra princess 367, 368 
Angas 24, 190, 202, 208 
Anjan Era 13 
Anhayas (16) 

Angula 170 
Anjan 7 

Antiocus 262, 273, (273). 374, (374) 

Antavimsik 201 

Antapal 196, 202 

Antigonus 214 

Antarvesik 196 

Antipater 218 

Antiyok (Syria) (262) 

Anuruddha 95, 99 
Anupadesa 354 
Anuruddhapura 24 
Anjansalaka 294 

Aparait 111, 198, 276, 321, 330, 354. 

Aparakanka 16 

Aprajit 165 

Ara 22, (25J 

Arabela (210) 

Arabia (52), 271, (272). (274), (311), 318 
Arabian sea 

Archeologist 36 
Arachadia 246 
Arhat (155), (266) 

Aratta Brahmin (165) 

Arattas (165) 

Aristotle 343, (343) 

Arkat 320 


Artha&tra 25. 163. 164, 165, I 

IQ?’ 178, 

191, 194, 195, 196, 390, 403 

Army 191, 202 


Arscidai Dynasty 210 
Art I, (25), 27, (28) 
Artizan 1 99 
Arms (196) 

Archesia (246) 

Aria (Heart) (246) 


Arrow pillar 88, 90, 91, 104 

Aryans (198), (280), (340), (353) - 

Arya Kaput 32 

Arya 174, 198 

Arya Samajist . 208 

A^ryavarta (278) 

Arya Suhastin (293), (298), (299), 

301, 311 

Arya Mahagiri 298, 311, (31l) 

► Aryan civilization 308, 337 
Aryakumar 266, (316), 320, 321, (321) 
Aryaputtas (321) 

Aryatimis 68 

Asandhimitra (233), 235, (236), (237), 
(244), (245) T 

Asanghamitra 235, 244 
Ascetic 3 

Asian 52 . - > 

Asokachandra 227 
Asoka 6, (6), 11, 14, 16, 18, 19,(19), 20i 
(20), (23),. 28, (28),’ 29, (29), 35,' 36, 
38, (38), 46, 55,' 103, (103), (104), ' 
(106), 107, 127, (127), (128), (145), 
(148), (153),- 154, 159, 160; (160), 
(188), 189, (191), (196); 199, (20i), ; 
204, 205, (205). 206, 209, (209^ 
210.. (210), 211, 212, (212), (213); 
(214), 215, (215), 216, (216), 220,' 
(220), 221, (221), 226. 227, (227),. 
228, 229, 230, (230), 231, 232,(232), ^ 
233, (233), 234, (235), (237). (238), 
239, (239), 241, (241), (242), (244), 
245, 246, (246), 247, (247), 248, 250, 
(250), 251, 252, 253, 254, (254), 255, 
(255), (256), 257, (259), (260), (266), 
269, 270, 271, 273# (273), (274), 
275, (278), 280. 281, 282, (282); 283,'' 
284, 286, (297), 298, 300; (30l), 
302, 303, (305), 314, (314), ,(3l5), 
(317), (318); 323, (328), (329), 332, 
(333), 337, 340, (341), 342, 344, 
345, (348), 350; 352; 353; 355, 357,' 


, Index 




' (358), 359, (359), 360, 365, 366, 36;, 
■368; 372, (374), 377, 382, 385, 393, 
394, 395, 396, 397, (399), 402 

Asokavardhan 6, 144, 145, 146, 227, 381\ 
Asokan edicts (276) 

Asoka Pautra 36 
3lsram (198) 

Asthikgram 182, 316, 

Astrologer 158 
]Jravas 16, 17^ 

Asvamedha 189, 379 

Asiai Turkey 141, 279, 317, 375, 398 

Asia Minor 309, '311 

Astapad 324, 325 

AsvaghoSa 71, 133 

Asvavarman 101 

Atah 173 

Atichar Alochana 178 
3[travik (196) 

Athene Promachas 140 
Audak 201, 203 
Audhagaradhyaksa 203 
Aurangzeb 373, 378, (378) 

Avanti 18, 34, 44, (44), 45, 53, 63, 
71, (76), 77, 84, 85, 87, (152), (154), 
156, (156), 181, 186, (186), (187), 
(191), 226, 230, (239), 248, 249, 260, 
(260), 265, 269, 270, 271, 275, 276, 
277, 280, 292, 293, 298, 299, 309, 
311, 316, 333, 335, 335, 358, 360, 
373, 383, 391, 393 
Avnntipati 92 
Avadhi Gnan (4) 

Avarkanka (16) 

Avasarpini 22, 181, 182 
^vasyaka Sutra (171) 

Ayas I 138 
Ayas II 138, 139 

Ayodhya 23, 64, 65,' (67), 68, (76), 
132, 201 
Ayodha (43) 


iiyudhiya 204 
Ayuddhas (23), (201), 204 
Azliz 138 

B 

Babhra-Vairata edict 255, 256, 260, 
292, 316, 323 
Babylon 217, 273 
Babylonia 212, 271 
Bacon 343, (343) 

Bactna '272, 297, 317 

Bactnans 55, 135, 136, 212, 273, 377 

Bactnan chief 374, 380 

Bactrian kingdom 384 

Balabhadra 16 

Balasri king (ll6) 

Balasri queen 116, 117, 135 
Bah 170 

Baluchistan 274, 317, 377 
Bada 171 

Bandhupallt 357, 381, 382 
Barahmul 61 
Bustar 1 90 
Belagol 155, 192, 208 
Belarey 98, 320 . 

Benares (364) 

Bengal 105, 258, 318, 326, 396 
Bennatatanagar (230) 

Berar 319, (354) 

Besanagar 186, 230 
Bezwada 320 

Bhabra Vairat or Bhabra Calcutta 329 
Bhanumitra 136, 363 
Bhadrabahu 26, (26), 27, (30), (l27), 
152, (152), 153, (153), 155, 156, (156) 
157, (169), (178), 185, 192, (192), 
193,269, (269), 329, 335, 339, 369, 392 
Bhadrabahu Charitra 191 
Bhadrasar 204 
Bhagvat 32 

Dr. Bhandarkar 12, 16, 172 
Bhakti Rasayan 175 
Bharhut > 32, 33 
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V 


lisdex 


Bharhut Stupa (lO), 

(56), 256, 262, (262), (278), (280), 

325, 327. 334 

Bbarliut Pillar 35 , -x 

Bharatesvar, Bahubali Vrtti (176), (269) 


Bhangar 336 

Bhavanagar State Inscriptions 352 

t 

Bhuvanesvari 326 
Bhavalpnr 317 
Bhilsa Stupas 3S^ 

„ Topes 15, (56), (160), (185), 
(186), (187), (207), (209), (210), (220), 
230, 262, (278), 333, 336.' 

Bhima 207 
Bhinnamal 174 
Bhojakas 316 
Bhopal 316 
Bhrtak 203 
Bhrgu (172) 

Bhrtya 380, (380) 

Bhumak 44, 50, 65, (65), 77, 88, 9i; 

119, 135, 136 

Bhutan 318, 367 
_ , / 

Bhutesa 361, 364 

Bihar 126, 167, 258, 318, 320, 324, 326 


Bordering Countries ' (32l) ^ - 

„ ' Lands (322) 

.Bombay (59) ' 

Bosodeo 124 ^ 

Bow Sign 88, (l02) 

B^hadralh 144, 146, (l46), 359, 360, ' 
380, 381, 383 ' ' , 

Brhatkatha 176 ' ^ 

Bthatkosa (l9l) 

Brahmi 45 

Brahnii Inscriptions 90, 91, 94, 116 
120. 136, 142, (276) 

Brahma^ 149, 189, (189), 205, (205) 351 . 
Brahmin Religion 1 ' 

Brahmin Puran 150, (l50) 

Brahmagiri Rock-edicts (256), (276), 
323, 357, 193 
Brahmin ic 23 

Brahmism 25, 31, 178, (209) 
Brahminist (189) 

Brhaspati 359 ' 

Brhaspatimitra 69, 71, 73,' 133, 146, 

" (146). 147. (147), (190), 379, (379), 
380 , ' ' 

Brhatkathakosa \(152) 


Bimbisar (9), 10, 15, 22, (22), 40, 41, 42 
Bindusar 53, (100), 101, 103, -(104), 
105, 111, 144, 145, 146, (147), (l48), 
(152), (153), (158), (161), 164, 170, 
176, (177), 177, 185,(192), 194, 195, 
(199), (204), 204, 205, 206, 209, 
(209), 210, 211, 212, 215, 216, (216), 
221, 226, 228, (230), (232), 233,<' 
(235), 240, 241,245, 252, 253, (257), 
(271), 328, 383, 393, 394 
Bloch 56, 57 
Bodhibij 235 
Bodhisattva 56 

Bodhi tree 49,65, 123, 130, 131, 132, 
244, (244), 245, 396 
Bodhi VrkSa 235 , 


IBrhasimitras 72 

Britons 136 ^ 

*• f 

British Museum 138 
Broach 135 

Buddha 1, (4), 5, 6, 7, (7), 8, (8), 9, 
(9). (10). (11). (12). 13. (13). 14, (14), , 
15, 16, (16), 17. 23, 32, 33. 35, . 
37, (37), 38, 55, 56, (56), 124, (231),' 
232, (233), 278, (279), 281, 283, 333, 
343, (343), 403 
Buddha’s death 17, 18 
Buddha Darsanam 12 
Buddha Era 6, 7, 8, 151, (151)! 
Buddhakirti (5),' 12, 14, 16, (17), (211 
Buddha’s Life 6, 13, 17, 18 . 

Buddha’s Mother 17, 35 


Bodhilabh 291, (291), 292, 293 , Buddha's NirvaU- 8, 154 '7' ' - , 
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Buddha Svayamprabha 12 
' Buddha Sakya Muni 232 

Buddhism 1, (3), (5), 6, (9), 10, (10), 
(12), 13, 14, (14), 16, (16), 17, (17), 

18, 19, (19), 20, 21. (21), 25, 28, 
29, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 46, 55, (55), 
56, (56), 65, (66), 130, (231), 234, 
237, (242), 243, 244, (247), 254, 268, 
275, 302, (306), 323, 332, 349, (349), 
350, (350), 378, 396, 403 

Buddhist 3, 5, 9, (l2), 15, 17, (17), 18, 

19, (19), 20,' 21, 25, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
37, 46, 56, (56), , 57, (57), 58, (58), 
122, 189, 227, (231), 242, 254, 261 

Buddhistic 57 

Buddhist books 6, 10, (10), (11), 14, 
(14), 15,' 17, (17), 18, 19, (19), 20. 21. 
(21), 25, 28, 29, 32, 34) 35, 37, 38, 
46, 55, (55), 56, (56), 126, 150, 154, 

^ (154), 261, 270, 271, 282, 317, 332, 
(350), 359, 364 

Buddhist era 231, (232) 

„ monk 17, 34, 237, 241, 244, • 

396, 397 

Buddhist nun 10 

„ ksapauakas 403 

„ works 5 

Dr. Buhler (12), 56, 57 
Bukhara 385 

Bull sign 59, 61, 64, 65, 68, (68) 71, 
72, 74, 81, 120, 122 

Burma (20), 34, 56, 232, 398 
Burmese (8), 232 , 

C. G. Brown 40, (40) 

Caesor 343, (344) 

Calcutta 58, 131 
Calf sign 74, 85, 97 ' 

Cannals 197, 310 
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Canara 321, < 335 
Canatese script 335 
Cape Comorin 321, 398 
Carpenter (7), (165) 

Caravansaries 296 
Cast system 163 
Cast coins 87, 311 
Central Asia 285, 297, 306 
„ India 316, 319 
„ Provinces 319 
Ceylon 18, 19, (19), 20, (20), 23, 24, 
34, 103, 232, (237), (238), (240), 
244, (244). (245), 257, 275, 276, 
(292), 396, 398 
Ceylonese (232) 

„ kings 282, 363 

Chaitya 31, 33, 37, 58, 61, 68, 71, 72, 
74, (75), 77, 83, 84, 85, 87, 92, 93, 
96, 98, 102, 104, 106, 108, 112, 113, 
114, 116, 117, 118, 120, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 141, 142 

Chakra 49, 57, 59, 64, 84, 85 
„ tirtha (49) 

Chakrayudha (148) 

Chakravarti 16, 17, (49) 

Chamuandrai (338) 

Champanagari 208, 324, 327 
Chauak 166, 171, 173, 178 

Chanai 171, 173, 178 

Chanakya 25, 30, 101, 104, 105, 149, 
151,(152), 157, 158, (158), 162, 163, 
164, 165, (165), 166, 167, 168, 169, 
(169) 171, 172, 175, (175), 177, (177) 
178, (178), (179), 179, (180), (186), 
188, (188), 189, (189), 190, 191, 194, 
195, (195), 197, (199), 206, (206), 
207, (207), 208, 209, 215, 216, 304, 
305, 314, 339, 351, 371, 372,^388, 

' 389, (389), 390, 393, 398, 402, 403 

Chanda 85, 108, 114 
Chandpradyot 54, 85, 87 
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ChnJidal 403 
Chaadasoka 228, (228), (242), 350, 
(350), 351, 352 

Chandra (149), (156), 174 

„ giri 154, 156, (156), 193 

„ puri (67) 

Chandragupta 6, (15), (24), (26) 27, 
(27), (28), 31, 53, 55, 71, 99, (99) 
101, 103, 104, 105, 111, 113, 127, 
(127), 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, (147), 
148, (148), 149, (149) 150, 151, 152, 
(152), 153, (153), 154, (154), (155), 
156, 157, (157), 158, 159,(160), 161, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, (I67j, 
168, (168), 169, 170, 173, 176, 177, 
178, 179,(179), 180, (180), 184, 185, 
(185),' 186, (186), 188, (188), 190, 
191, (191), 192, (192), 193, (193), 
195, (195), (196), (19,9), (200), (201), 
204, (205), (207), 208, 209,' (209), 
211, 212, (213), 2Y5, 219, (221), 
227, (229), 231, (238), 241, 249, 251, 
(251), 252, (252), 253, (257), 263, 
267, 269, (269), (270), 271, 276, 
(276), 303, (303), 305, 314, (314), 
(321), 322, 323, 329, 335, 339, 340, 
342, 353, 372, (372), 3'8l, 383', 38^ 
389, (389) 391 392, 393, (393), 398, 
402 

ChaDeswari 166 
Chandrasuranam ^ (16) 

Chaijakya’s political doctrines 1 70, (l70) 
174 

Chaiiakya's administration I95, 195, 
« ' 197, 203 

Chaijaya 171 
Chandrikapuri (67) 

Charitra 48 
Charlfes'the Great 343 
Charlexnagne 343, 344, 345 
Charuvaki 263, 2^4, 265, 367, 368 


Charumati (236), 254, 265, 267, (268)^ 
280, 281, (281), 284, 318, 361 

t 

Charak 204 
Chattisgadh 198 

Chasthan 45, 49, 52, S3, ,72,‘i73, (74), 
77, (77), 79, 81, 93', 94, (127) 141, “ 
(273), 353 

ChaSthan dynasty (184) . 

Chaula king 243 
Cheras 276 (276) 

Ch'etak 67, 148, 150 
Chedidesa (l90) 

Chhahardas 88 
Chhota Udepur 320 ’ 

Chilka Lake , 320 
qhinab 216, 217, 2f.9 
China 6, 20, (20), 281, 282, 283, 284, 
286, 297, 312, 345, 385 
Chinese 33, 232 

Chinese Emperor 282, 283, 284, 297 
Chinese Wall 28p, 2^4, 2^5 
Chittaduiga 9,6, 99, 321, 329 

Cholas (l56), lp4,' 276, (276),^ 321, 
(321), (322), (376), 391, 393 , 

Chola Kingdom 330, 372 

Chotna 182 ' ‘ ‘ 

Christians (274) 

Christian Era 81, I46, 259,, (27?), 

(348) 

Christianity (274), 275, (3.06), 344 
Chronology (160) 

Chronological 26 
Chronological' List 146, 221 
Chuhka 47,' 280, 297 ' ' ' 

Chutukanand 105,(202)315,(315) 
Chyavan (330) 

'Cities 198, (198) 

Cloth 198 ' • ' 

Cochin 321 - 

Cock-sign 94 
Codes 200 ' ‘ ' 
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Coins 1, 20, 23, (23), 24, (24), (25), 28, 

, 31, (31), 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, (42), 43. 
44, (44), 45, (45), 46, (48), 49..(49), 
50, 52, (52), 53, (53), 54, (54), 57, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, (68), 69, 70. 71, 
74, (76), 77, (77), 79, (79), (80), 81, 
83, 85, 86, 87, (88), 89, 91, 93, 95, 
97, 99, 101, 103; (103), 105, (106), 
107, (107), 109, 111, 113, 115,016), 
117, (117), 119, 120, 121, 126, 127, 
128, 129, (129), (130), 131, (l3lX 132, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 142, (147), (150), (196X 197. 
'(202), 377) 

Corns of Ayudhya 51 
Coins of Andhra Dynasty (43), '(44), 54 
Coins of Ancient India- 43, 54 
Coins of India (40) 

Coins of Magadh 42* 

Coins of Nand 27, (44) 

Coins of Vatsa 51 
Coins*, Experts 89 
Colossal Idols 3 34 
Colonel Mills 1 
Communique (34) 

Coomarasvami 56 
Coorg 155 

Constantine 343, 344, 345, 378 
Coromandal Coast 118, 119, 276 
Counchshell 110, 118 

I 

Mr. Crendles 38, 303 

Crescent Sign 72, 73, 101, 103, (103), 
111, 113, (127^ 130, 137, 147 

Crescent Moon-sign (273) ' 

I 

Cross and Bull sign 57, 84 

General Cunningham 15, 31, 34, (43), 
54, 151, 185, 187, (207) 

Cutch 271, 316, 317 
Cutcha 354 

Cutchhavah Ksatnyas 354 


Dadhivahan 208 
D%oba 56 

Dakfinapath 275, (322), 378, (378), 380 

Damodar (236), 360, 361, (36l), 362, 
J63, 364, 380, 383, 384 

Damodar Kupd 183 
Damayanti 354 
. Da#apal 52. (209) ^ 

Darius (40) 

Darpan 42, 93 

Dasarath (236), 260, (260), 266, 267, 
269, (314), (326), 356, 357, (357), 
358. 359, (359), 360, 369, 381, 382 
Dasara(tha) 130 

Dasai?ath (Bandhupaht) 144, (231), (238), 
239, (239), 240, (244), 250, 251^ 
(25?), 258, 259, (259) 

DasarBa 293 
Dauvarik 201 
Dead Sea 275 
Deccan 116, 226 
Deer Sign 59 
Delhi 375 
Deimachos (273) 

Demetrius 44, 45, 76, 91, 136, (l36), 
362, 363, (376), 384, (384) 

Demon Sign 126, 130, 131 
Devah 7 
Devanampriya 35 
Devavarma 144 

Devapattan 264, 286, 318, (318) 
Devachandra 204 
Devkumar 265, 266, (320) 
Devdharman 359, 383 
DevaJJak 135 
Dewarma 141 
Devvarman 146 

Devpal 216, 254, 265, 267, 268, (268), 
278. 281, (281), 284, 286, 297, 316 
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Dhanakatak 33 
Dhankgiri 183 
Dhandev 133, 171 

Dharmachakra 31, 33, 50, 65, (85), 
89, 90 

Dharraa ParikSa (l2) 

DhaTmastham3 a 201, 203 
Dharmavardhan (234) 

Dharmasoka 227, 228, (242), 244, 

(261), 264, (264), 348, (348) 349, 
(349), 350, (350), 35 i, 352, 361,362^ 

Dharsen 142 

Dharmapal 358 

Dbarma Mahamatras 2689 308 

Dharma 290 

Dharija (41) 

Dhauli Jagauda edict (108), 109, 287, 
326 

Dhundhiraj (149), 171 
Dhutukadanand 98, 99 
Digairibar (7), (17), 152, (153), (299),(333) 
Digambar books (156), (191), (192) 
Digambar monks (12), (298) 

Die Coins 42 
Dinnar 185 
Diodorus Siculus 162 
Dionysior (273) 

Dipvamsa 6, (6), (8), 34, (153). (235). 
(254) 

^ I 

Divyavadan 6, (6), 228, (240) (256) 
Diwavadan (148) 

Dramil 170 
Draupadi 5i 
DroPa (198) 

DroDamukh 199 

'Duipalas 58 
Dnrgapal 196 
Durdhara 171 
Dwarka 183 
Dwarik 196 


Egypt . 273, 274, 312, 337,; (337), (340), 
398 , . ' ' ‘ 

Egyptian mummies (180) 

Elephant sign 53, 61, (62), (70), 72, 
73, 74, 77, 79, 81, 83, 101, lioS, ^ 
106, 107, 108, 109, ,110, ,111,'! 114,' 
115, 117, 119. 128, 130, 131, (131), 
132, 137, (276), 311, 325, (325), 
327, 328, 367, 372 
English writer 22 
Epigraphica Carpatica 155, 157 
Epirus (262) 

Era 5, 7. (7), (13). 81, 83., (84). 141, 142 
Era of Anjan 7 > 

Eran 42 

Essenes 274, 275 ■ ' 

Eudamos 217, 218, 219, (219), (220), 
221, 396 ' ' , 

Europe 40 

Euthedemos 362, 375 . 

Excise Rules 310 

* 

p - : ' 

Factories 198 

Fa-hi-yan 332 ' ^ 

Famine of twelve years 169 
Famine Relief Funds 197 
Farmers ' 119 - - 

I 

Federal Government 170 

Federal System 1, 23 < 

Fergusson 56,. 57 

Ferns 198 ^ . 

Foreign 157 

\ f. 

Foreign Writers 29 , 

Foreign Traders’ 199 j . 

Foreign Dress 21 . ^ 

Foreigners 27, (28), 44, (45), (55), 77, 
91, 99^ 135,.200 
Forts 201 
Fortress 199 

Fortune tellers 199 

I ' - 


Ifldejt , 
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Gajendt&pad (Mt.) 293 
Gainbling 200 
„ Dens > 200 

Gandhar (5), 50i 58, 89, 126, 265,'2J'I, 
1272), 317, (317) 

. Gandharup (207) \ - ' 

Ganga (11), (34) 

Ganges 9, 26, (67), l61, (172), 357 
Gangaridae 161 
Gangeya (l72) 

Gardhabhi 52 
„ Lore 207 
Garflabh’il 43, 52 
Gardhabhils 93, 121 
Gauchari (290) ' 

Gauda 358 

Gautamiputra (gatkarni) (11), 101, 

103, 111, 112, 114, (114), 115, 116, 
(116), 117, (117), 118, 135, 388 
Gautam 9, (9), 11, (11), 13, 14, (14), 
21, (21), 30, (30) 

Gatltairi Buddha 8, 10, 11,' (12), (21); (30) 
Gautami Buddha (ll)> 

Gaya 9, 11 ' 

Gedrosia 246, (246)' 

German 22 
Ghatotkacha (207) 

GhSamotic 81, 93, 141 
Girnar 178, (183), 267, 292, 304, 324, 
3?5, 326, 342, 355 ' 

' Girnar rock-edicf (325), (352) 

Gita 2 
Gfian 47 
Gflat 58 
Gnat clan 150 
,God 48, 200 
Golla 171, 173, 174 
Golvad 173, 174 
Gollavad i73 

Gonand 348, (348), 383 
Gonand dynasty' (242) 
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Gopas 202 ' , 

Gosala (67) 

Government 34, 169 
Gramiks 203 
Gramini 203 
Gramin 22 ' 

Greece 274, 312, 357, (337), 339, 395, 400 
Greeks 120, 124, 135, 136, MU 160, 
(160), 161, 162, 163, (228), (272), 
(273), 340, (342), 374 
Greek books 38, 257 
Greek chief 273 
Greek Ambassador 402, 403 
Greek Generals 240, 243, 246, 396 
Greek civilization' 340, 34l, 399, 40d * 
Gteek Emperor 159, 212, 229, 246, 303, 
394, 400 

Greek History (206)^ (274), 303 
Greek Historians 219, 252, 395, (395) 
Godavari 100, 102, 105, 106, 110, ll4, 
118, 120, 320 
Great Lion (2)^9) 

Greek Language 92 
Greenwich 369 
Grhvarman 358 
G^hapati (22) 

Gudafaras 139 
Gunjam 265 
Guilds 176, 198, (198) 

Gujarat 182, 190, 316 

Gupta 156 

Gupta dynasty (207) 

Guptichandra (152), (153) 

Gwaliar (148), 336 

H 

Hagam 62, (62) 136 
Hal galivahan (15), 18 
Harivamsa 16 
)flariti 101 

Harsapuri ^316 ' 

HarSa Emperor 358 
Hasan district 334 
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Hastinapur Sl» 319 
Hathigunifa rock— 6dict (25)» (26^» 27* 
(49), (55), 57, 83, (146), (156), 181, 
296, 304, 326,^ 389 
Haviska 125, 365 
Hellenic origin 339 
Hemansuvijayaji (250) 

Hemachandra (7), (151), (165), 172, 
(172), 173, 174, 186, (l88) 

Herat 246 

Herman Jacobi (7), (23), 166, 189 
Himalayas 52, 67, 129, 297, 318, (318), 
337, 342 

Hindu (54), 385 
Hindukusa 317, (374), 384 
Hindu teaching 29 
Holkar territories 316 
Homele (2), (3), (22), 58 
Horse 52, 53, (147) 

Horse-physician 202 
Horse-sign 93, 100, 10 1, 103, (103), 
110, 111, 112, 113, 130, 134, 138 
Hospitals 296, 310 
Hu-en-Tsang (19), 33, 34, 173, (228), 
241, (266), 332, (358) 

Humped bull-sign 72, 84 
Huna origin (365) 

Hunting houses 296 

Huska 360, 361, 362, 363, 384 
Huskapur 361 

Hu-wang (Chinese emperor) 280 
Hyphasis 161 

1 

Iksavaku (67), 69, 

Isvaradatta 142 

India 1, (3). 8. 18, 20, (20), 21, (21), 
(23), 27, 28, 29, (29), 33, 40. (41). 
42, 44, 55, 57, 61, ('66), (76), 91, 99, 
103, 105, 106, 108, 110, 115, 126, 
127, 129. 136, 143, 152. 154, 160. 
190, 191, 194, 245, 246, 247, 251, 


254, 261, 274, (274), 280, 281 . 284 , 
285,' 286, 304, 306, 308, Ol8),.337, 
340, 341,' 345, 376, (377), 382, 384, 
389, 390, 393, 395, 399, 400, (400); 
Indian SeriesX(l4), (40) 

Indian 27, 50, 44, 48, 400, 401 

Indian Astronomer 54 

Indian civilization (340), (342), 400, 403 

Indian History 44, 159 

Indian Politics 200 

Indian Swastika 127 

Indo Bactrians 136 

Indo Greek 44 ‘ 

Indo Parthian 101, (101), 136,^ 137, 
138, 139, 140 ^ , 

Indrabhuti 21, (21), 30; (30), 

Indra 170 
Indradatla 142, . 

Indrayuddha 358 
Indraprastha 319 
Indrapalit 38, 257, 382, 383' 

Indus 173, (272) - ■ 

Incriptions 35, 36, 45, 155, (17l), 193,' 
303 

Irak 274 " ' < 

Irrigation Work 197 , 

Islam 306 
Isandevi 264 ' ‘ 

Isila (52), 265 
Iswaradevit (351) 

J 

Jaina Missionaries' 274 

Jaina Sangh (12), 355 ^ 

Jaina ^asan (242) 

Jaina Scriptures 188 

Jaina Temples 293, 295, 323 ’ 

Jains 3, (3), 5, (23), 24, (30)„ 32, 34, 
36, 37, (52), 55, 57, 59, (6l), 65,; 
71, 81. 85, 87, 99, 117, 127,; (127). 
128. 129, (129), 131, 134, 146, 209, 
(227), 230, (242); (267),- 268, (272), 
(273), 274, (279), (296), 305,-307, 
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320 , ( 322 ), 324 , 333 , ( 352 ), ( 353 ), 
359 . ( 365 ). 379 

Jainism (3), 4, (4), 5, (5), 7, (9), (lO), 
(12). 13, 14, is; (15), 16. (16), 17, 
(17), 18, 19, 20, 21, (21), 22, (22), 
24, (24), 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 46, 47, 
(47), 48, 49, (51), 52. (52), 55. (55), 
56, (56), 57, (57), 58, 61, 63, (64), 
(66), 68, 69, 71, 83, 89, 93. 97, 99, 
105, 107, 113, 127, (127), 129, 133, 

' 134, 146, 152, (152), 155, 156, (156), 
157, (157), 159, 162, 165, (165), 
(171), 174, 178, (179), 182, 185, 186, 
187, 188, (188), 189, (189), 190, (192), 
(193), 204, 208, 209, (209),' 227, 
(227), 234, 241, (242), (267), 268, 
272, (274), 275, 278, 281, 285, 289, 
(291), 291, 298, (298),' 299,^ (300), 
302, 304, 305, (305), 306, 307, (307), 
308, 331, (331), 333, 334,' 349, 350, 
378, 400, 

Jabbalepore 208, 317, 336 
Jacobi; see Herman Jacobi 
Jagannathpuri 266, 320 
Jagauda (108), 109 > 

Jaina Books 3, 5, (8), 9, 12, (13), 15, 
17, (26), (27), 30, 32, 33, 37, 38, 40^ 
46,' 116, 145, (145), 151, 153, 154, 
(169), 174, 178, 184, (186), 188, 
(188), (195), 226, (235), (240), (241), 
(250), 255, (257), (260), 261, 262, 

263, 275, 279, 293, 296, 324 
Jama Gospels 274, 298 

Jama Monks (4), 15, 20 (2l), 26, (26), 
27, 30, 47, 154, iSS, 156, (156), 
176. 178, (179), 184, 187, 188, 290, 
291, 301, 308, 311, 393 
Jal Carpfentier (7) 

Jalayan (5), (lO), 13, (13) 

Jalauk 126, (126), (236), (242), (254), 

264, (264), (272), 286, 348, 349, 351, 
(351), 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, (365), 


373 , 374 , 375 . ( 375 ), 377 , 381 , 383 , 
384 

Janibu 26 

Jambudvipa 278 , (280), 295, 297, (365) 
Java 20, (20), 170, 398 
Javadasah (272) 

Javiska 360 
Jayadaman 79, 353 
Jesalamir 173, 181, 317 
Jivadaman 74, 79 
Junagadb 180, 392 
Juska 361, 362, 365, 384 
Jyesthavan 38, 67 

K 

Kr,Sna (2), (16), 102, 106, 109, 110, 
113, 114, 118, 120, 183,(191), 320, 
Ksatraps 65. (65), 73, % 5 , 77, 79, 88, 
(88), 89, (91), 136, 140, 141, 355 
Klatriya (11), (25), 143, (147), 148, 
(148), 149, 150, 219, 393 
Ksatriya Kundgram 11, 21 
Ksema 10 

Kshahrat^s 89, (89), 91, 93, 127, 135, 
136, 377, 376^ 

K®emara3 190 
Ksjpra River 140 
Ksudrakas 217 
Kukkar 354 
Kulmd 51 
Knlund (23), 

Kuluvaki (263) 

Kumarpal (24), 306 
Kunal 107, 144, 231, (231), 234, (234), 
235, 236, (236), 237, 239, (239), 240, 
(240), (244), 247, 248, 249, (249), 
250,- 255, (256), 258, 259, (259), 260, 
(270), (291), (316), (325), (328), 355, 
357, 359, 365, 366, 367, 369, 382, 
397 

Kunik 95, 204, 327 
KupyadhykSa ^ 203 
Kurga 321 
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Kurumbatas , 119 
Kusashthati 183 

Kushanas (45), ( 52 ), (77)> 81, 120, 122, 
384, 385 

Kusthan (236)j (261),' 266, 297, -364, 
365, (381) 

Kusinara-nagar 10, 12 
Kutali 173 

Kutila 171, 172, (172) 

Keral 265, 276 
Keralputta 321, (372), 376 
Kesavalal Harfadrai Dhruva 36 
Kesl 5, (5). (16), (68) 

Khandagiri 55, 285, 286, (292) 
Kharosti Script 88, 89. 122, 136, 141, 
(376) 

Kharvatik 199 ’ 

Khatvel 25, 26, 27, (27), 58,^73, (83), 
(84), 105, (105), (147), 158, 167, 
190, (296), 305, (321), 326, 345, 
(352) 

Khatmandu (268) 

Kheta 198 

Khotan (254), 261, 265, 271, 278, (278), 
(279), 280, 283, 284, 285, 287, (297), 
318, (353), 364, 365, 385, 398 
King-maker 208 
Kolhapur 102, 104, 105, 106 
Kollaga 58 
Kosa 197, (197) 

Kosal 5, (5), 18, (23), 51, 69, (69) 
Kostagaradhyaksa 203 
Karkotak dynasty 348 
Karkul' 335 
Ketrmajanya Gotra 174 
Kafmantik (l96), 202 
Karma, thebry of ’ 289 
Ka'rmik 203 
KarDadev (306) 

KarDik 203 
Karuvaki 263 
Karvar (48), 98, 202, 


K^i 18, 198, 205,' 319 ' 

Kasmir 33, 48, 61, 126, . 242, (246), 
(247), (254), 264,' 265, (271),' (272), . 
280, 283, 284, 286,(292), 297/(317), . 
348, 349, (349), 350, 351, 361/(361),, 
362, 363', 364, 365, 373, 375/ .(375), 
381, 384, 385 , ^ 

Kasyap 9, 11, (U), 13, (H), 187’ 
Katak 266 \ ' 

Katyaj'an Varruchi 26, 174 , . 

Kaudinya 38 
Kausagga 193 

Kautoi 18, (25),' 43, (43>, (67), 68, 
69, (69), 70/ 71, 72, (76)/ 77, 84,. 
85, 87, 89, ’265, (265), 290, (290) 
KausEimbi Allahabad pillar 335/ 367, 
Kautalya 170, 173, 174,189, 197, 199, 
Kautalya Chanakya 304, 390 
Kautali 174 , ' > 

Kautilya 164, 165, (165); (168)/ 168, 
171, 172, (1>2), 173, 174, (175) (198) 
Kabirvad 208 

Kabul 61, 246, 271v 375, 377 
Kadamb 99, 376, 391 . . ^ 

Kadambgiri 183 < , ' 

Kadappa .99, 100, 101, 320 ' 
kadphasis^ 62, 63, 121, 364" 

■Kadphasis (Kajul) 384 ' 

kadphasis (Vem) 384 
Kaivalya 16, (16), 30, 46, 49, 85, 172 
kaivalya gnan (4), 8,- 14, 21, (21)/ 85 
kakini 249 

Kalasok (199), (204), 227, (228), (25l)i 
(350), 351, 352 
Kalhan 264„ 361 
Kali Era 25, (25), 351 

Kaling 26, ,(107),^ 108, 167, 168, 
190, 198, 228, 253, 275, 320, (321), 
350,1(353), 367, 368, (377), 378,588/ 
389, 393' 

Kalpasutra (7), 185 * ' ' 

Kalsi 325, 328 ' , . . 
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Kalyapakps (330) 
kammandaku’s 171, 172 
Kamath 3 

K^mboj 50, 89,91, 17^,27li276i 317 
(334J, (376) 

Kanchanmala 255, 258, (260) 

Kandhar 246 

Kanha-K^na Va?iSthaputn 388 
Kanisk 122, 123, 125, 360, 361, 362, 
363, 365, 384 

Kaniskpur 361 ‘ 

Kanjivaram 320 

Kanoj 319, 351, 358, 361, 362, 373, 
375, *380, 384 
Kantaksodhan 201, 203 
Kanyakubja 348 
Kapilvastu 8, 11, (ll) 

Kapsa 120 

L 

Laksanadhyaksa 203 
Ualitapattad 268, (278), 318 
Lalitvistar 32 
Lanchhan 61 

Larkhapa 317 . ' 

Laxtni 64, 70, 71, 87 , ‘ ' 

Lichchhavis (28), 184, (252), (278), 
279, (318), 385, 391 
Liak 139 

Lion-pillar 63, 65, 139 
Lion-sign 46, 61, 63, 65, 85, 88, 89, 
92, 94, 100, 101, 106, 107, 118, 120 
Ludhiana 375»' 

Lutnbini Stupa 281, (281) 

M 

Macedonia 273 

Madbyam Apapa 12 

Madras ' 101, 265, 320, 392, 397 

Madhavsinha (235), (240), (328), 329 

Madhamavanti (271) 

Madhariputra 107 - 
Madura 198, (276), 321 

57 


Magadh 10, 18, 19, (l9) 24, 27, 53, 
69, 71, 87, 97, 103, 104, 105, 113, 
144, -145, 146, (147), 151, (151) 152, 
(152) 153, 154, 156, 157, (157), 158, 
161, 167, 168, 169, 171, 181, 186, 
^ 190, 198, 202, 209, 215, 226, (238)i 
' (239), 250, 251, 255, 257, 258, 259, 
260, (260), (263), 267, 268, 277, 283, 
303, (314), 316, 345, 357, 358, (358), 
359, 373, ( 373 ), 377, (377), 382, 388, 
389, 391, 393, (394), 397 
Mahagiri (26), 293, (298) 

Mabavir 1, 4, 5, 7, (7), 8, (8), 15, (15). 
16, (16), 17, 18, 21. ( 21 ), 22, (22), 
23, (26), 30, (30), 33, (33), (41), 46, 
58, 61, (67), 81, 83, (83), 85, 91, 
101, (127), 148, (150), 151, (151), 
(I58i), 169, 174, 181, 182, 187, (187) 
189, (230), (254), (262), (279) (299), 
313, 324, 327, 330, (331), 332, 333 
Mahavir Era 36, 279 
Mahaksatrap 44, 62, (65), 119, 136, 
141, (184), 187, (376) 

Mahanand 26, (52) 70, 98, 103, 113, 
141, 144, 146, 148, (148), 242 
Mahapadma 18, (148), (149), 228 
Mabavam^ 6, (6), 8, 34, (154) 167, 205, 
(228), (232), (235), (237), (241), (242) 
254 

Mahanandi 244, 275, 396, 397 
Maharastra 102, 104, 106 
Maharathi 53, 96, 98, 99, 106, (202), 
315 

Mahava 271 

Mabendrakumar 103, 231, 234, 236, 
237, 239,' 243. (243), 244, (244), 247, 
250, 258, 266, 356, 365, 366, 396 
Mabismati 198 

Malva 106, 108, 109, 209, 217, 316, 
354 

Malbar 265, 321 
Malvika 319 
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Mallika 228 
Malley 56 
Malla 150, (150) 385 
Malanag 1 70 
Mahatma Gandhi (25) 

Maniprabh 87, 89 
Manahapar^ava Gfiau 4 
Manikyal stupa (5), 33, 311 
Maakhali 15 

I 

Mansera Inscription (216) 

Manuscripts (160), (213) 
MantripariSadathyakSa 196 
Marichi 13 

Mansera Rock"inscription (235), 265, 
323, (324), 328, (329), 367 
Marcus Aurelius 343, 344 
Maski R. E. (229), (236), (328), 353, 
367, 368 
Matha (290) 

Mathura (23), 32, (43) 57, 58, 62, 
63, 136, 140, 364, 378 
Mankhri Kshtriya (67), 148 
Mandilayan (12) 

Mauhurtik 202 
Mawyadeva 123 
Miyadevi 10, 17, 35, (256) 

Megasthenis s amount of Chandragupta 
196, 197, 198, (198), 199, 200, 201, 
203, 211. 

Menander 44, 55, 91, 93, 135, 136, 
(136), 139, 363, (376) 

Meru (Mt) 47, 62, 141, 278, 280, 285, 
297, 354, (365) 

Merutunga (7) 

Mevad 190, 316 
Meerut 319 
Milestones 310 
Mint 196, 199 
Mithila 148 

Minor rock-edicts 324, 325, 327, (327), 
329, 330 


Mohan Jadero^ 58 , 59 , (59), 173 , 181 , ^ 

**5 ■* J 

317 

Mohpal (148) 

Moon (sign) 49, 52, (52), 72, 77,, 81, 

89, 92, 96, 106, 114,116,118/(127), 
128, 130, 141, 142 

Moses 137, 138 ' 

Mudgalayan (5), 10 ' ^ , 

Mujapattan (278) 

Mulanand 97, 98, 99, (105), (202), 315, 
Mulraj Solanki 182 
Munda- 95, 99 
Munjal 306 

Mura 147, 148, (148), 149 
Murva 141, 280, 286, ,297, 385 
Mutasiv (238) 

N 

Nabhovahan 45 
Nag 150, (44) 

Nagar 198, (198) 

Nagarjuna 131, 18,4, 238, (239), 257, 

356 

Nagadasak (238) 

Nahpan 44, (44), 65, (65), (77), 90, 91, 
111, 115, (115), 116, (116), 117, 
(117), 119, 121, 135, 163, 376 
Naganika 97, 103, 105, (106), 111, 113, ^ 
(202), 315, 319, 388, 389 ^ 

Nakara 294, (295) 

Nalanda 25 
Nalasopara 321 

Nandas 18, (23). 24, 25,' (25), 26, 27, 

43, 53, 71, 73, 87, (99), 113,' 143, 
148, 149, (149), 150, 151, (152), 154, 
157, 161, (161), 162, 166, (167), 168, 
169, 176, (199), (201), 202, (204), 

' (205), (213), 215, 228, 251, 303,(315), 

(321), 348. 349, 351, 352, 388,389,: ^ 
390 

Nandivardhan (24), 55, 69, 84, 87,(l90) ■ 
315. (521), 392 - . „ 

Nandrum 213, 303 , . - 


Nandipadma 49, 88, 89, 94, 98 ' . 

Nanaghat (106), 107 
,Narkalaya 240, 243, (243), 350, 396 
Nasik 114, 117, 135, 319 
Nat 11 

_ NavadhyakSa 293 
Naya 58, 305 
' Neminath 324, 325 
Nepal, 8, 169, 178, 254, '265, 267, 268, 
(268), (271), 278, (278), <279) 280, 
-281, 283, 284, 285. 286, 287, 297, 
(297), 300, 318, 367 
Nepolean Bonaparte 343, 344 
New Mauryas 392 
Nighva (11), 33,267, 278, (281), (297) 
Nirvan 7, (7), 8, 9, (9), (10), 13, (13), 
14, 16, 181. 232, 233, (279), 282 
Nirzamana 291 
Ni§ada 354, (354) 

Nitisar 171, 172 

O 

Observatory 369 
Odambar (23) 

Oris'sa 55, 57, 126, 131, 326 
Osia 174 

P 

I 

Padaliptasun 184, (292) 

Padmavati queen (234), (236) 

Paithan (269), 320 
Pakhandu 298, 301, 403 
Palasi 13 

Palhavas (98), (99), (lOl), 119, 135, 
(252), 359 
Pali 165 

Palitana 180, (183), 184, (234), (292)) 
392 

Pallavas (28), 184, (184) 

Pamir 337, 342 
Padchal 23, 51, 132, 362 
Panchayats 201 
Punchdivya (24), 89 


Pandavas (201), (238) 

Pandyas (156), 184, (276), 322 , 391. 
393 

PanyadhykSa 203 
‘Pandya 321, (321), 372 
Panini (25), 27, 164, 174 
Pankudak (238) 

Papapuri (188) 

Pannstha Parva (7), 144, (151), 153, 
154, (165), (166), (168), 171, 173, 
174, (188),' 261, 289, (289), (29l) 
Parsva see Parsvanath 
Parsvanath 3, 4, (4), 5, (5), 12, (12), 
16, (17), 33. 46, 51, 58, 87,- 174 
Parthian (52), 135, J36, (136) 

Parvat 201, 203 
Parvataka (168) 

Parvatpuri (188) 

Pasadi 5, 68 
Pasunda see PakhaHda 
Pasupati (268) 

Pathputra 19, 27, 144, 151, 161, 162, 
168, 176, 191, 197, 202, 210, 225, 
230, (231), (239), 241, 243, (243), 
(245), 247, 248, 249, 250, 258, 260, 
(261), 268, 269, 283, 314, (314), 318, 
356, 358, 365, 366 
Patliputra Vachna (27) 

Pattan 195, (198) 

Paurus 211, 217, 218, (219), (220), 
221, 228, 245, 394, 396, (399) 
Patanjah 31, 189, (379) 

Pavapuri 8, 12, 324, 333 
Peinth (320) 

Persian Culture 400 
Peacoak sign 68 
Pesavar 33, 380 
Philadelphos (262), (273) 

Philip 217, 221 

Pillar-edicts 330, 331, (331), 338, 339 
Pillar Inscriptions (16), (19), 28, 33, 
(33), 38, 253 
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Pillar of Saranath 42 
Pillar of Vidisha 379' 

Pious Asoka 350, (350), 361 
Pithon 218 

Pinadasi Piyadassan (257) 


Porus 210 

Pradyot Dynasty 186, 391 
Prasenjit 5, (5), 9, 32} 65, 267 
Prasenjit Pillar 334 
Pratiharyas 49, (49), (85) 

Pratistha 63, 91 
Pravrrtachakra (49) 

Prayag 319 

Priyadarsin (ll), (l4), (l 5 ), (16), (19) 
(20), (21),' (24), (26), 28, 29, 30, 32 
(32), (33), 35, 36, (36), (38), 43, (53) 
61, (61), (62). 63, (63), 77, 79, 81 
(81), 82, 83, (84), 85, 88 , 101, (105) 
107, (107), (108), 109, 111, 115, 115 
128, (129), (130), 131, (131) 144, 145 
(145),146, (147), (148), 149, (149), 150 
153, (158), 170, (176), (179), (180) 
(183), 184, 186, (188), 193, 20,4,(204] 
205, (205), (206), (208), (209), 21C 
(216) 226, 227, (227), (228), (229] 
(230), 236, 237, (238), 239, (239) 
242. (247), 249, (250), 251, 252, 253 
(254), 255, 256, 257, (257), 258, 25S 
(259), 260, (260), (261), 262, 263 
264, 265, 266, (266), (267), 268, 269 
270, 271, (271), 273, 274, (274), (275) 
(276), 277 (277), (279), 280 (280), 281 
(281), 282, 284, 285, 286, 287, 289 
290, 291, 292, 293,'' (294), 295, 296 
297. (297), (298), (300), 301, 304, 305 
(305), 306, 307. 311, ( 311 ), 314 
(314), 315,(315), (316), (317), (318] 
319, (320) (321), 322, (322), 324 
(324), 326, 329, ^329), 330, 332, 333 
334, 338, 339, 343, 346, 348, 349 
350 (351), 352, (352), 354, 355 
(355), 356, 357, 358, 359, (359), 36G 


361, 362,^-(365), 367, 368, 371, 372, 

> (372), 373, 375,-376, 377, 378, 381,^ , 
<381), 383 

Prostitute (200) „ v ' \ ^ . 

Prthvi 21 

Public kitchens 296 

Pulumavi 114, (114), 118, Il9, (276) 
Pulsaki (23), (276) 

Puranik 202 
Purnavarman (358) 

PuSkar 74 ' . ' , 

PuSyadharma 146, 147, "360, 383 
Pusyamitra 71, (l45), 146, , 267, 358/ 
359, 360, 362, 379, 380 

. R , 

* " ) 

Raivatgiri 183, 392 ' > ' 

Rajan 44 ' ’ . - 

! ' •* 

Rajuval 91, 136, (136), 140,, (376) ' 

Rajvali Katha 204 > 

Ramayana (196) ‘ , 

Ramnand (276) - * ' 

* 

Ranigumpha (55) 

I 

t 

Rath-yatra (289), 292 > 

Ratna-Traya 47, 49, 87, 127, 128 
Ratnaprabhasuri 174 * ‘ 

Rjuvaluka 11 

I 

Rock-edicts 5, 15, (19) 31, 33,55, 37, 
38, 53, (53); (105),' 107, 409, 117, 

i 

130, 131, 142,' 227, 325, 327^ (327), , 
333, 338, 339, 353 

Rsabhdev ^ 13, 51, (51) 65, 91, 13,5, 3.24 
^sabhasen 146, 149, (236) ' ^ 

Rudradaman (184) 271,342, 352, 353, 
354, (354), 355. (355) 

Rupnath edict 208/(255). 323, (324), 

V (325). '327 ■ , . ' . , 

Rumindiai 11, 33, 14, .267/ 278, (297 ^ 


!nd«)e‘ 
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S 

fehbazgathi 235, (265), 323, ($24), 328, 
_ 367. 

Sahasram 36, »1, (226), (235), 254, 
(254), (256), (279), 287, 323, 324 
galcdal (24), 26, 152, 153, 176, (188), 
(196), 357, (390) > 

Saiva (51), (56), (66) 

Saivism 243, (301) 

^akya 11, 403 
Sakari (see Vikramaditya) 

Sakdvipa (274) 

Saka 135!, 363, 376, (377) 

Saket 362 
Salivaban 32 ' 

Salisuk 133, 144, (231), (236), 260, 
(263), 266, (266), 267,316,319,354, 
355, 356, 357, 358, 359, (359), 360* 
381, 382 
Sambhuti,' (26) 

Samudragupta 207, 267, 355' 
Sambhutivijaya (167), 178 
Sanghmilra 231, (231), (235),. 236, 237, 
(237), 243, (243), 244, 396 (Saxigha- 
mitra) 

Samprati“See Priyadatsin , 

Sasank 358 
Santinatb 51 

Sanlekbana 155, (192), 207 
Safichi (15), 15, 31, 32, 34, 35, 185, 

^ (188), 186, (230), 262, (280), (333), 
334, 336 
Sankracharya (51) 

S'androkobtos see Sandrecottus 
Sandracyhtus see Sandrecottus 
Sandrecottus 6, (28), 152, 159, 160, 
161, 162, (162^ 163t (191),. (196), 
199, 204, (205), (209X 211, (212), 
213, (213), 215, 218, (220),. (221); 
(228), (229), 231, 233, (233), 234, 
(245), 251, 252, 253„ (257), 262, 
277, 303, (303),v 323,* 340,* 343,. 402 

58 


Satakarni 19, 20, (77), 107, (107),. 108, 
109, 111, 115, 120, 121, 135, 209. 

- 228, 263, 379, 380 
Satakarm H (275), 378 
Sabermati (271), (354) ' 

Satakarni Kisna 190 
Samarkand 280, 285* 297, 385 
Sapta-sindhu 1(174) 

Saigb 253, 292, 304 
Samersikher 324, 326 
-Sariputra 13, 15 
Sarnath 47, (228), (330) 

Saras vati 172 


Satrunjaya 32, 179„I80, 18^, 183, (183), 
, 185, (272), 292 
Satanik 69,,20S 
Satpuda (192) 

Satyapuira 319, 372, 236 
Satpatra 
Satapata 


I, 

} 


319, 336 


Satdbaun? 381' 

Satdhanva 144, 146, 147, 359, 381 
Satvahan 51, 135, 247, 379, (380) 
Sauvir 59, 317, 354 
Saubhati 95 


Saudas see sod^ 


Sayyambhava 26 

Seleucus Necator 28, 159, 160, 163, 
211, 212, 214, 215, 218, 221, 

233, 234, 235, (244)r 246, (246), 252, 
253, (253), (271), (272), 273, (274), 
314, 349, 373, (377), 395, 397, 
Serpent (sign) 86, 94, 95, (l02), 103, 
112 


Siddbas (27) 

Siddha~ka-Sthan 187, 327 
Siddbapnr (276) . 

Siddhartb 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 31 
Siddharaj 298, (306) 

Siddhagiri 323, 397 
Siddbacbal 179 
Siddha $ila 49, (128) 
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Siddha-puri 193 
Si"hu-Wang (278), 282 
Sindhu (265) 

Sirdaria 385 ' , ^ ^ 

Sirohi ’173, 174 

Sisunaga 40, (40), (44), 51, 53, 87, 95, 
(103), (228), 385 
Sodas (376), 62 
Sofagsen— see subhagsen^ 

Sopata 330 

Sudarsan lake 28, (28), 79, (99), 100, 
(160), 164, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
(183). 184,(184), 185, (192), (247), 
'(250), 251, (263), (269), (271). (277), 
293, 304, 309, (314), (320), 325, 342, 
352, (352), 359,. (359), (378), 392, 
Subhadrangi (205) 

Subha (15) 

Subandhu (395), (206), 206, 207, 216, 
393 

Subhagsen (147), (126), 131, (I3l), 
(236), 371, (371), 374, (374), 375, 
(377), 378,679, (379), 381, 382, 383 
Suddhodan 8, 10, (ll), 12, 13 
Sudra 52, (52), (148), 149, (198), 199 
Sudharma (26) 

Sudev 71, 133 

Sun (sign) 72, 74, 77, 81, 89, 141, 142 
Srinagri (272), 317 
Suhasti (26), 153, (153) 

Suyasha (316), 359, (see Ku°al)' 
Sukla-Tirtha 208, 339 ' 

Suksaletra (stupas) 349 

Suman 205. (205). (277). (265). 328 
Sumatra 20, (20) 

Sunga 29, 31, 55, 70, 71, 126, 133, 
136, 145, (146), (188), 189, 192, 
(239), 252, 270, 358, 380, (380) 384, 
401 

Sumati 206 

Susima (205), (237), (235), 394 ’ 

Suvisakh 184 


Suvernagiri ^265 

Savarnabhunii 321 

Spies 200 , , ’ 

Spinning machines 198 ^ ‘ 

Skndha (Andhra king) (275) ^ J - 

Sravan-belgol (26), (127), 154, 156, 185, 
(191), 193, 339, (334), 339, (339), 392," 
Sravak 151, 292, 293, 297 . - ^ 

Sravasti 39, 53, 56, (57), 173,^(173) , ' , 

SrePik (2), 22, (150), 176, 178, (198). ^ 
199. (204), (205). ' (230), 251, 283,' < , 
304, (314), 345, 346, 372, 39b ' 

Srimukh (52), 95, 97, (98),, (102), 103, ,. 
105, (105) (149) ‘ 

Sriyak 152 . 

Srata-kevali (153), (156, 155, (192), . 

392 ; (127) . . ' ■ 

Sruta-gBan (4) . ' , 

Star (sign) 52, (52)', 72 ^ 

Sthhlibhadra' 26, (26), 27, 152, (152), ’ , 
153, (169), 178 ' 

Stupas 58, 262, 332, (332) (349) 

t * ' 

Swastik 48, 56, 63, 64, 65, 84/ 87, ^ 

92, 93, 102, 104, 105, 120; 128, 129, ^ 
130 , . , ' 

Swayamprabha (5) ’ v 
^vabhra. 271, 316, (354) , 

Srinagar, 361, 362 

Syadwad 305, 306, 307, (373) ' ' ,, 

' T ' , ‘ ' 

; { 

Taksasila (5) 18, 317, (23). 31, 35, 38, 
43, (43), (49), 50, ’58, 59, 141, 210, 
216, 217, 245, 265, 317, (377)' 382, 383 
Taksila see TakSasila 
Tamralipti 357 

Tarine (sign) 49 ■ ’ ' 

Taskand 279, 285, 297 
Taxila (see Tak?asiia) 

Tejpal (24) ' ^ ’ 

Theos (262), (273) ' ' ' 

Three arches' 141i 142 ^ 


tcdex 


Tibet (6) 20, (20) (261) 267, 267, 278, 
(278), (279). 280, <291), 297, (295), 
318, 350, 353, 364, 365, 381, (381), 
’385, 398 
Tibal (263) 

Tirthankar 1, 3, (4) 5, -12, 14. 16, 17, 
(17), ,21, 33, 46, 47, 49, 51, 56, 59, 
(59) (61), 65, (165), 187, (187), 324, 
325, 326, 327, 330, (330), 335 
Tirtha (187), (195) 

Tiryanch 48 , 

Tissa 231, 238, (238) 240, (240) 243, 
248, (261), (328) 

Tisya (235), 236, (237), (238), 247, 329, 
356 ' ^ 

TiSyarakSita 19, 231, (231) 234, 235, 
236, (236), 237, 240, 241, 242, (243) 

( (244), 247, 248, 356, 365, 366, 396 

Tjval 263 

Tivar 236, 262, 319, 367, 368 
Tosali 265 
Tosalinagari 320 
Traikutaka 142 
Trambavati 316 

Tree (sign) 48, 58, 96, 98, 102, 104, 
106, 108, 110 
Tfipuranagar 319 
Tripuram 193 
Tnpur*-Venur 335 
Tri-ratna 31, 64, ,65, 110 ^ 

Trisla 10, (56) 

Trisula 56, 124, 131, (150) 

Trivendrum 321 
Tumska 361 
Turumaya (262) 

Tususpa (247,) 251, (336), 352 

U 

tJdayan^ 23, 24, 53, 59, 69, 89, 95, 
(238), 306, 

Uddhisthir 25, 351, 361, 365 
pdayasvft 95 


Udayagiri 285, 286, (292) 

Ubain 51, 53, 54, 69, 71; 74, 86, 87, 
'88, 89, 91, 92, 97, ,100, 110, 114, 
117, 118, 120, 132, .210, (228), 230, 
(230), 236, 240, (240), 241, 257, 258, 
(260X 261, 265, 269, 270, (270), (273), 
(275), (311), 314, 327, 354, 366, 369, 
391, 392 

Ujiain sign 97, (276) 

Upa^rayas 268, 278, 302, 331 
Upasaka (291), (292), 299 
Uskar 61 

V 

\ 

Vikramaditya 135 

Vasisthmitra 113, 114, (114), 119,221 
Visnukand 14 
Vittabhayapattan 317 
Viyutha (254) (279), 329, 

(Vrssen) Vt^abhsin (263), 277, (298), 
317, (317), 319, 351, 359, 362, 371, 
374, 383, 

Vastupal 306 

Vasisthaputra-Kanha-krfia 388 
Vitnaldchalgiri-Vamalchal 392 
Vasta 59, 69, (67), 71, 77, 79, 83, 89, 
Vaxsakha 65 
Vadsatsree 20, 111 
Vadanagar (354) 

Vaisbnavistn 301 
Vaishah 21, 69, 172, 318 
Vaisyangar 230 
Vajra Sign 88, 89, 280 
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OPINIONS 

With the help of the archeological department, ancient books 
and manuscripts, coins and inscriptions, scholafs have begun to 
make an endeavour to give a connected and coherent form to 
ancient history. Systematic excavations of places of antique interest 
and collections of ancient manuscripts being put under the keen 
scrutity 'of experts, have encouraged these scholars in their attempts. 

Dr. T. L. .Shah’s effort to write a connected history of ancient 
India with the help of -these things deserves praise. He had 
collected a mine of information with an aim to compile an 
Encyclopsedia of -Jainism, and -with the due discretion he has gleaned 
material out of it, which comes to light as “ Ancient India 
Some of his theories and conclusions might strike many a ^reader 
as bomb-shells, but there is not a shadow of doubt, that a dose 
study of these '.theories will disillusion even experts, on many a 
■‘^most and debatable point of ancient history and will clearly show 
us, how we misconstrued our own past. The book deserves 
^encouragement from the heads of educational departments. 

Prince of Wales Museum, (Sd.) Acharya Qlrjashanker Va11abh|i M.A* 

Bombay Curator, Archeological Section 

> il- ♦ 

> ' 

I have read from cover to cover “ Prachin Bharatvarsha ” 
by Dr* T. L. Shah. It is based on a close study of the Jaina> the 
Buddhist and the Vedic literatures, and of ancient coins and inscrip- 
tions. Jaina literature, which had hitherto not received full justice at 
the hands of historians, has been fully utilised by Dr. Shah. His 
> judgments are always synthetic and the book contains things hitherto 
Unknown. Jains should encourage his effort fully, because no other 
writer has paid so much attention to the study of Jaina literature* 

' 29tli Aug. 1933 (Sd.) Prof* Keshavlal Himatram Komdar 

Baroda • Prof, of History, Baroda College 
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1 have read Dr. Shah’s sy'hopsis of “Prachin Bharatvarsha”. . , 
He intends to write a connected history of India from 900 B.C. 
to 100 A. D. in a homely style. He has boldly advanced several 
new theories and he has supplied full evidence in support of .them., 
He has given a detailed account of the social, political, religious, 
geographic and economic condition of ancient India, He ‘has hot 
spared himself in the pursuit , of his studies, and has based' 
his conclusions on the evidence of coins, inscriptions and ancient 
manuscripts. His effort deserves encouragement from all quarters. 

9 .. 9 .I 933 (Sd.) Qovindbhai H. Desai B. A. LL. B. , 

Baroda (Ex. Naib-Dewari) , 


. il- ^ •ie^ 

Dr. Shah’s effort to give a connected history of India from 
900 B. C. to 100 A. D. deserves encouragement from all quarters. 
His pamphlet is eloquent of the unremitting toil and irrepressible , 
enthusiasm for his work. Most of us are quite ignorant of the 
real cultural glory of ancient India. Dr. Shah’s took is an admirable, 
effort to supply this deficiency. 

He has put forth some new theories and has thus invited 
much criticism, argumentation and discussion. He has' not failed 
to give as much evidence as possible for every theory. 

Such efforts are rare and deserve all possible encouragement. 
Bombay (Sd.) H. Q. Anjaria M. A. 

(Prinicipal, S. N. d'. T. Woman’s University) 

* * it: 

Your book presents quite a novel expect of ancient history. I con- 
clude that you have not spared yourself in writing these volumes. 
Bombay yours truly 

l9-l2r-3i (Sd.) Krishnalal Mahanlal Zaveri M. A. LL. B. 

* ^ ^ , s 

It was a great pleasure to go' through the synopsis of Dr. 
Shahs Prachin Bharatvarsha”, He has advanced new theories 
and he has given full evidence to prove them. Some of his con- 
clusions are revolutionary. For instance, he has stated that , 
Sandrekotus was not another name for Chandragupta but for 
Ashok. I wish Dr. Shah all success in his enterpriL 
Luhar St. Manhar Bldg. (Sd.) Motichand Girdharlal Kapadia 

Bombay, 8th. Oct. 1933 B, A. LL. B„ Solicitor 
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I wag delighted when I went through the synopsis of ^‘Prachin 
BharatVarsha.” I had been waiting long since, for an effort of this ' 
kind, and you can imagine my delight at the concretisation of m'y 
^ desire. Your book is. sure to prove a stepping stone to the full and 
detailed study of Jaina literature and its contribution to tne culture and 
civilization of India. I sincerely hope that Jains as well as non-Jains 
will lend support to siich a book, because its aim is to reveal the 
glory, not merely of Jainism but that of ancient India as a' whole. 

I 

'' I admire you for your unremitting toil and irrepressible 
enthusiasm. 

Palaupur, V. E. 1989 (Sd) ValSabhvIjaySurl 

t \ 

* * 

I have received your synopsis of your Prachin Bharatparsha.” 
Going through it, I feel that you have not spared either effort or 
money in the preparation for this stupendous task. Few will be able 
to render as much service to India as you. Such books are/ few and 
far between, and the more such publications are made, the better. 

Please enter my name on the list of the customers of this book 

t *. 

Delhi ( Sd. ) Muni Darshanvijay 

( 4”10”1933 ' Kinan Bazar, Jain Dharmashala, 

, 1 
I 

' :|t * 

It gives me great pleasure to know, that you have collected 
material for compiling Encyclopaedia Jainika. I thank you for 
sending me the beginning sections of “ Prachin Bharatvarsha 
material for which you have glanced from the former, and which 
you intend to publish shortly. Your endeavour to write a connected 
history of ancient India based mainly on Jaina literature, is praise 
worthy. It is possible that your conclusions may differ from the 
, conclusions ,of those writers who have relied on Buddhist and 
Vedic literature. On the whole, your effort is sure to bring a 
good' result and is therefore really praiseworthy. 

Fort Chambers, 6“'10, Dean Lane Yours truly, 

Bombay, 22-12-1933 ' f Sd. ) Vishvanath P. Valdya 

Bat-at Law 

' ^ > 
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1 have received with pleasure Dr. Shah*& synopsis of “Prachin 
Bharatvarsha. ” A perusal of it has convinced me, that the book 
will prove very useful and stimulating to all. 

16-11-1934- VijaynitlSurtl 

* # f , 

The book is likely to give rise to argumentation?, discussions 
and criticisms because it contains theories, quite opposite to those, 
which are generally accepted among scholars. 

The author has not spaced himself in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and has gathered materials from various sources. This is admirable. 

Bombay, 18th Jully 1935 ' Sanj Vartaman 

"k: 

Dr. Shah is one of those scholars who have not spared any 
eflort in unearthing the golden past of India. Few books in any 
language can stand comparison with his work, which is the outcome 
of many years of constant application. He has given us a connected 
account of the history of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A* D. 
The book is sure to prove a great; incentive to scholars and will 
go a great way in furthering research work in this direction. , 

His theories are entirely new and therefore debatable no doubt. 
The very novelty is bound to give rise to a hot discussion culmi- 
nating in a new interest and more research work. The author, 
however, has never advanced any theories for which he could not 
put forth the solid evidence of coins, books and inscriptions. Such 
astounding theory, as that of establishing ' Asok and Priyadarsin 
as different individuals, may not be accepted at once, but the author 
has not failed to pile evidence upon evidence for proving his theory. 

The chronological list of events given at the end of the book 
is sure to prove very useful. One such list was prepared> by Grant 
Duff, but that was years ago. This is more detailed'. The book 
contains, moreover, a number of pictures, maps and illustrations- 
an added attraction. 

The book makes evident the author’s deep study of Jaina. 
literature. At the same time he has not failed to supply evidence, 
from other literatures which he has not studied any less than the 
former. His style is homely. 

Ahmedahad, 28-7'-35 


Prajabandhu 
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The very hassard of publishing such a book, deserves encourage- 
ment and ppport from even those, who are not students of history. 
Interest of the general public in history is yet to be cultivated, 
and hence the -author should be all the more congratulated upon 
, his spirit of enterprise. 

The main aim of the author, is to put before us the fact that 
Buddhism and Brahminism have been hitherto given undue im- 
portance at the cost of Jainism, the twenty-fourth TirthaAkar, 
of which constructed and formulated a new social and political order. 

At all places, the author has supplied as many pieces of evidence 
as he could. Copious footnotes, chronological lists and index have 
made the book worthy of the attention of scholars, while the homely 
style of the author has laid the material within the rich of all. 

'The difficulties and setbacks which the author has experienced 
in the publication of this book, are enough to make his effort 
worthy of admiration. His new theories, his challenging attitude 
and ^ his enthusiasm are really inspiring. 

Bombay, 14-8-35 ' Janmabhuml 

# * 

I 

Dr, Shah hhs written this book after a deep and intelligent study 
of ancient coins, books and inscriptions. He has rendered great service 
to all Students of history, and especially to the Jaina community. 
Jainism, as he has proved, enjoyed paramount power in India at the 
time when Buddhism, Islam and Christianity did not even exist. 

One praiseworthy feature of the book is the maps of various 
countries and kingdoms. Another equally praiseworthy feature is 
the illustrations of ancient coins and other pictures, which are 
aptly designed to give us a panoramic view of ancient India as 
it really was. The picture of Saraswati, giving us an idea of the 
art of painting 2000 years ago, deserves special attention. 

We congratulate Dr. Shah for bringing to light things, which 
had hitherto been concealed in the womb of antiquity. 

Bhavnagar, 25th August, 1935 Jafn 

4 : ' ^ * 

We welcome Dr. Shah’s effort to write the history of India from 
900 B.C. to 100 A.D. Looking to the application and the presevering 
59 



exertion o£ the writer, tfie pric^ fixed for the bpo^ _U.,qu\^.#q«ate 
thongh'tbe public ipight be inclined to consider ‘‘ 

Dr. Shah has tried to present novel faots_ an^ fheones bagd 
on the evidence of ancfent coins, books and ipspription& |S 
theories are apt to strike one as revolutionary, ^ut onej 
are sure to be silenced by array? of evidence, piled in ^e f?ook. 
The reader is also apt to thtok that ]ainism is unduly^ * 
represented in the book. He has then to remepiber tha^ ,t^i? 
book owes its existence to the materid glea,ned apd systemappaj y , 

arranged from “Encyclopaedia Jainica. ^ 'u u 

The book presents a new angle of vision into t^e ,cpbwe s , 

of Indian antiquity, and therefore deserves full s5,^,dy by^a, 
students of ancient history. Written with a view, to incite inore 
research work, the book is invaluable and admiraj^le. 

To avoid all miscopstruing, the readers pciay, go fhr^^gh R? 
preface first, as the author has clparly stated his viewpoint Aeyp. 

Baroda, 9-9-1935 , 

None should work under the erroneous conception that the 
author' has been partial towards Jainism. He has put forth evidence . 
from all available ancient and modern books, the.hugfe' list of 
which, is given at the beginning of the book. He has begun his 
account from the time of the tweqty-third Jaina Tirthankar, 
Parshvanath, By piling evidence upon evidence, the author has- 
proved that in ancient India there were only two religions,' namely 
Jainism and Brahminism, of which the former 'had paramount power. 
He has given a detailed account of the 16 kingdoms of those times. 
He has supplied maps about each, and all minute details connected 
with them. In fact he has given a panoramic picture of ancient 
India and his theories and conclusions shed quite a new light on 
those times. The author has also proved that the Mahaylr Era 
was adopted by most of the dynasties and was much in vogue. 

Bombay, 2869-1935 Bombay Samachar 

* * 

The book is full of maps, pictures ,and other illustrations 
concerning those times. Specially noteworthy are the pictures of 
Kalpa-druma op the front page, and of Sarasw 9 -ti on the 


page. All the pictures and maps have been tully explained In the 
DObk*. The pictures at the top of every chapter are very suggestive 
of tlie (56hl‘feiits of that chapter. 

We generally believe that Jainism and kingship are things 
incompatible. Dr. Shah has tried his level best to prove that most 
of the kings in ancient Inia were Jains. 

He has advanced entirely different theories'. In fact he KaS 
presented the other side of the shield; far ■ that side is 

correct is another question; but we should n'ot forget theft he ife 
the first t6 present it. . , 

The book deserves full encouragement from kings, libraries 
and frons Ull. It vyill pro^e useful to Jain’s a's 'ivell as hdh-Jains. 

B6'mbEiy, 22nd Sept. 193’5 “Gujarati*’ 

* * . * 

The author has made a deep study of all available material. 

Nuturaily he ha^ gi'Ven preference to Jaina literature, which had 
been practicailly ignored by his predecessors. He has advanced 
marvellously noVel theories. The v^hole book sheds a news earch 
light on ancient Indian history. He- has hot faifed to advance 
solid' evidence, wherevet' he has differed ftolm his predecessors. It 
deserves deep' ^tudy by all students 6f fiisto'ry. Its hhmely style 
makes it ihtetestihgly reda’ble to the gene'ral feader as well. It 
is full of maps ahd illustration’s whibh ‘afe fully explained. 

We offer Wr fcongratulations t6 the author for his deep 
knoWd^fe 6f the Subject and hope that no library will be without it. 

BaroigC Sahityakar 

* ’f- -if- 

The book presents a connected history of ancient India from 
900 B, C. too 100 A. D.; the most noteworthy feature of which is 
a chronological statement of events, that took place during the 
^period stated above. It is full of pictures and illustrations of coins 
arid inscriptions arid maps. The book is sp'ecially important from 
the viewpoint of research work, and presents good material to 
all iriteres'ted in the subject. 

Bomhayi 1-6-1936 Jain Prakash 
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Looking to the books on the history of ancient India, one 
cannot help feeling, that Jaina literature has been almost neglected. 
Even Mr. Wells has not written anything about Mahavir, not to 
talk of anything else. 

All students of history will be glad to know, that one stupen- 
dous effort of this kind has been made by Dr. T. L. Shah; a 
scholar who has devoted twenty-five consecutive years to the 
study of all available material. 

It supplies an exhaustive, study of coins and religious signs 
of those times. It contains very suggestive pictures. * 

The author has put forth, what one might be constrained to 
say, rather startling theories. For instance, he has stated that 
Gautam Buddha was tat first a Jain, and hence Buddhism owes 
ita origin to Jainism. He has explained coins and - signs upon 
them in altogether a different light, and has proved that most of 
them belong to Jainism. Such signs of the Mauryasas horse and 
the other like Swastik, Dharmachakra, Indradhvaj, Sun and 
Moon, Caitya and others he has ascribed to Jainism, He has 
very strongly and boldly stated that Ashok ani triyadarshin 
were different individuals. 

But it is no tribute to him to note that he has piled 
evidence upon evidence to support his theories. There is no cate- 
gorical statement in the book, which he has not loaded with heaps ' 
of e\idence based on coins, inscriptions and ancient books. ' ' 

■ In fact, the book is a great attempt to give a correct picture 
of India, as it was twenty-five hundred years ago. We congratulate 
Dr. Shah upon his marvellous effort and courage and hope that 
his services will be appreciated by all. 

Bombay, 30th May, 1936 ' Bombay Samachar 

The first part of this remarkable work — because of a man of 
medicine delving deep into the Ancient History of India — ^has 
already been noticed. This substantial volume of five' hundred 
pages deals with numismatics-old coins, i, e. coins current in ancient 
India. In addition, the period covered by the Maurya dynasty 
and the onslaughts of foreigners-Yavanas-have been handled with 
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tlie precision of a scientist. The indexes are very useful and 
furnish a key to the varied contents of the volume. 

Modern Reviewi 9-36 

* * 

The book is a unique adventure. The scholarship, the inform- 
ation, the material and the zeal of the author are praiseworthy. 
He has not spared himself in the pursuit of his work. He has 
defended his theories with enthusiasm of a pleader. 

The author has tried to prove that, many things that are 
attributed to Buddhism, really belong to Jainism. Hence, he has 
invited much debate and criticism. For instance, he has tried his 
utmost to .establish that all the Maurya kings except Ashok were 
Jains; that Sandrekotus is not the Greek name of Chandragupta 
but of Ashok ( Chandashok ); that Priyadarshin is 'altogether a 
different individual from Ashok; that the inscriptions ascribed to 
Ashok really belong to Priyadarshin who was a Jain etc. etc. 

Be it as it may, one thing is clear, that things, which are 
at present considered to tje remains of Buddhism purely, may 
really be a heterogenous mixture of Buddhist and Jaina remains 
and that the things ascribed to Jainism, at present, form only a 
part of what originally belonged to it. Jainism must also have had its 
period of boom, like Buddhism and Brahminism. We hope that 
the aspirations of Dr. Shah may be fulfilled. If scholars begin to 
reinvestigate all the available material in the light of this book,another 
link in the broken chain of ancient history is sure to be supplied. 

Karachi, March, 1937 “ Urnil ” 

^ ^ 

*‘Prachin Bharatvarsha” — ^Part I, by Dr- T. L. Shah, L. M.& S., 
Baroda ^Years ago, public attention was attracted by Dr. Shah, 
who undertook to compile ‘"Encyclopsedia Jainica” on a gigantic 
scale. The plan had to be postponed on account of want of 
proper encouragement and help. This, however, could not prevent 
him from continuing his application to ancient books and other 
materials, as a result of which we have this volume. The present 
,book will convince the reader that Dr. Shah, though a doctor 
by degree, is a painstaking student of ancient Indian history an<J 



ctilture; and that he has dived deep into that ocean. 'He Jia^ 
made a formidable attempt in this bbok to proVe, that many ^ 
theories hitherto universally accepted ‘ by all historians, are 

entirely wrong. ' ^ . 

Little definite is known about Chandratgupta, and whatever 
little information we have, is based on Greek history. Dr. Shah 
has put forth the theory, 'that Chandragupta and Sandrekotus' 
are different individuals, and this theory deserves full consideration 
from experts. 

There was a time, when we hesitated to stretch our ancient 
history to a period, much more older than the time, of the invasion 
of Alexander the Great over India. The Mohan-ja-dero excava- 
tions, however, have widened our outlook and put before us long 
vistas of antiquity, the end of which we fix up, With the time df 
the Vedas. If Dr. Shah’s conclusions and thedries prove correct, 

the major part of our ancient history shall -have to be re-written. 

✓ ' 

This is the reason why we appeal to all interested in an'cient 
history to submit his conclusions and thedries to a searching' 
analysis with the object of gleaning oiit truth from them. Let us 
hope that the second volume of this highly praiseworthy effi)rt 
may see the light of the day as soon as possible. < 


Ahmedabad Sd. Hiralal T. Parikh B. A. 

( Bhuddhiprakash, Jan-Marcb, 1937 ) 


Rare as such efforts are > in our country, where the writers 
get little support and encouragement , from the public and. from 
various institutions as they do in the west, l3r. SHah’s achieve- 
ment deserves full credit and support from all interested in the 

^ ancient India, which is revealed in it's true fbtm, by 
the Doctor. 


_ t 

The book is full of thfeories and conclusions which will'^shbck 
and disillusion even experts on many a point of antique interest. 
The author, however, has put forth all available evidence, based 

on such reliable sources like ancient manuscripts, coins and 
inscriptions. ' . ~ 


Bombay 10-7'”37 




The great merit of the book seems to me to consist in his 
handling of materials coming 'f^om authoritative Jaina 
sources. He has laboured much in elucidating our past history 
and' his cpnclusjohs mostly run counter to the accepted theories. 
Nevertheless, his new theories will stimulate further discussions 
and research, from which we may gain much good. . - 


Oriental Institute, 

- 

, B. Bhattacliarya Pb. D. 

Baroda 
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I believe that his work will prove very useful and interesting. 
Many new points are introduced by him and though agreement 
on these is not always possible, yet they show the great energy 
and vast reading of the author. I am sure, it will be most wel- 
come to all indologists. 

Wilson College, Bombay Prof. H. D. Velankar M, A. 

' ■ . r ) 
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Prachin Bhar,atvarsha Part III 

The Author’s ambition is to present a picture of ancient 
India between 900 B. C. and 100 A. D. The first volume treats 
of the Magadha period and the reigns of 18 kings extensively; 
the second of the Maurya Dynasty and incidentally tries to 
establish that Asoka and Pnyadarsin were two different persons 
and that the rock inscriptions attributed to Asoka are really those 
engraved by' Priyadarsin who was a Jain, arid that Sandrecottus 
was not Chandragupta but Asokavardhan. The present volume 
deals with the fall of the Maurya dynasty and the Shung and other 
later dynasties. Foreign invaders of India from Bactrian to 
Indo-Scythians’ invasions also form a part of it 

It is a scholarly work and statements made in it, are supported 
^ by proofs from coins; inscriptions and writings of old authors. 
It has roused of course, an amount of controversy, but all the 

I 

same is a monumental work. 

September, 19th, 1937 

« / t 


Bombay Chronicle 


The author himself says that the book is full of “bombshell ^ 
like and astounding theories either quite newly proposed or presented * 
in entirely new light and twenty-three of these theories are indi- 
cated by the author as marking new ground that he - has broken. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar who writes the foreword to this volume, says 
that the work is more or less* a Jaina verson of- Indian History ’ 
relating to the prevalence of Jainism in the country in the epoch 
which it covers, beginning from the life of Parsvanatha and 
coming down to the end of the first century and striving to - 
remove the defect that the corresponding Jaina sources for the 
period have not been proportionately utilised: 

Dr. Shah would give an equal, if not higher importance to 
Avanti as to Magadha; and he holds that more light upon history 

of Avanti is more than likely to change the entire historical pers- 

» 

pective of Ancient India.* He claims, to throw new light on the 
history of Sanchinagari, maintains that the Pradyota 'dynasty of 
Avanti was Jaina and would appropriate for Jainism both the 
Sanchi and Bharhut stupas. These two, as well as the undoubtedly 
Jaina Simha Stupa of Mathura, are held by him to be clearly 
connected with Jainism. 

.. <r 

His chronological scheme', apart from the pre-historic epochs, " 
is made to run on two parallel wheels of the Christian and the ^ 
Mahavir eras. The conclusions suggested in the book require 
careful consideration and evaluation, and the treatment is also 
worthy of critical notice at the hands of serious student. 

Journal of Indian History Sides 260-62 C. S. S. ^ 

^ X X 

We sincerely congratulate Dr. Tribhuvandas L. Shah for the 
time taken and expenses incurred by him in the compilation of . 

Prachin Bharatvarsa. ” The grains of truth ' are always sifted 
only after a great amount of research work, discussions, contro-^ 
versies and debates. His work certainly contains novel and start- 
ling theories. But all these theories deserve full attention and need , 
not be disregarded as unacceptable simply because they are new. 

/ 

Qu|arati 20tli Nov. 1938 






